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SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE 
OVER THE YEARS 


EDITH ABBOTT 


University of Chicago for a summer 

term in 1902 and happened to be as- 
signed to Green Hall, where she was head 
of the house that summer. Like all other 
students who have had the privilege of 
knowing her, I found that she was eager 
to help everyone to get what she wanted 
out of even a short period of residence in 
Chicago. Later, when I came back to 
Chicago for the years 1903-5, I was quite 
clear that I wanted to live in Green Hall 
again, where I might have the further 
privilege of learning from her and, in a 
sense, of working with her. 

She came from a very distinguished 
Kentucky family, but the simplicity of 
her life and her genuinely democratic 
spirit and relationships never gave any 
sign of her family background. She had 
the true greatness that walks humbly 
with the “least of these.” The great sci- 
entist, Dr. Charles Benedict Davenport, 
writing of her family, described as 
“the Kentucky aristocracy” in his great 
book on Heredity in Relation to Eugenics,' 
said that the history of the family began 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when John Preston settled in the wilder- 
ness of Virginia. Her great-grandfather 
had been Thomas Jefferson’s secretary of 

* (New York, 1911), pp. 230-32. 


I FIRST knew her when I came to the 


state. More than one of her great-grand- 
fathers had been governors of Kentucky. 
Her father’s first cousin was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States under Buchan- 
an and a candidate for President in 1860. 
Dr. Davenport said of the Breckinridge 
family: 


They were governors and senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, and presidents of colleges and 
eminent divines, and brave generals from Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, . . . and 
South Carolina. There were four governors of 
old Virginia. They were members of the cabinets 
of Jefferson and Taylor and Buchanan and Lin- 
coln. They had major-generals and brigadier- 
generals by the dozen; members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives by the score; and 
gallant officers in the army and navy by the 
hundred. They furnished three of the recent 
Democratic candidates for Vice-president of the 
United States. ... To the southern army they 
gave Major-General John C. Breckinridge, 
Major-General William Preston, General 
Robert J. Breckinridge, Colonel William Pres- 
ton Johnson, aide to Jefferson Davis, with other 
colonels, majors, chaplains, surgeons, fifty of 
them at least the bravest of the brave, sixteen 
of them dying on the field of battle... . 


In many ways she was like her father, 
who had been a young officer in the Con- 
federate Army. For when the Civil War 
was over, it was over as far as he was 
concerned, and he wanted to help rebuild 
what had been lost or destroyed. He 
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helped to organize public schools for Ne- 
groes in Lexington, her family home, and 
later, while still a young man, he was de- 
feated in his first political campaign be- 
cause he advocated the admission of Ne- 
gro testimony—then a radical demand 
for a southern lawyer to make. 

While her father was a member of 
Congress, “Nisba,” as her family and 
friends called her, entered Wellesley Col- 
lege. Her father, who went with her when 
she was first admitted, was standing in 
line with her while they waited for their 
turn in the registration. Several places 
ahead of them in the line was a Negro 
girl with both her parents. The father of 
another new student came by and said, 
“Well, Colonel, maybe you won’t like to 
have Nisba here after all,” and indicated 
the Negro group ahead of them. It was 
typical of her father’s liberal opinions, as 
well as her own, that he said with a 
hearty laugh, “Well, if she can beat 
Nisba when it comes to studying, she is 
good enough to be anywhere; but she will 
have to be better than any of the boys in 
the college at home.” At Wellesley she 
was especially distinguished in mathe- 
matics. Later she taught mathematics 
in the Washington High School, while 
her father was still in Congress. She had 
an eager and alert mind and enjoyed po- 
litical questions, and when her father lost 
his seat in Congress, she went back to 
Lexington and studied law and was the 
first woman admitted to the Kentucky 
bar. At that time the ceremony of being 
called to the bar meant that she went to 
the state capital to be “examined.” She 
decided to go alone to Frankfort and pre- 
sent herself before the supreme court as a 
test case in women’s rights. It was a nice 
picture in the old firelit courtroom over 
which one of her great-grandfathers had 
presided. A chivalrous old chief justice, 
moved a little perhaps by the girl’s eager 
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courage and faith, said that he would 
himself serve as chairman of the examin- 
ing committee, hoping perhaps to make a 
probable failure easy for her. But she was 
in no need of protection. She had a good 
legal mind, well trained by her father, an 
able lawyer of his day. Her examination 
was so brilliantly passed that the com- 
mittee’s decision to recommend her ad- 
mission was unanimous. So the newspa- 
pers of that day got the story of the 
young Miss Breckinridge of Kentucky 
standing in the old courtroom to swear 
as she was required to at that time that 
she “had never borne a challenge and 
had never fought a duel with deadly 
weapons.” In this way a daughter of the 
South was for the first time admitted to 
the bar. 

But a little later, in 1897, she first 
came to the University of Chicago as a 
graduate student in political science and 
lived with a Wellesley College classmate. 
Later she became a Fellow in political 
science and assistant to Miss Talbot, the 
Dean of Women. She was the first woman 
to take her doctorate in political science 
and economics in Chicago, and her thesis, 
Legal Tender, A Study in Monetary His- 
tory, was one of the ‘“Decennial Publica- 
tions” of the University. In the meantime 
the University had organized its law 
school, and she stayed in Chicago and 
became a student in the new law school, 
taking the degree of juris doctor in 1904, 
the first woman to receive the degree. 
She was also admitted to Coif, an honor- 
ary legal fraternity like Phi Beta Kappa, 
of which she was already a member. She 
was the first woman to become a member 
of Coif. 

All this seems far away from the work 
in social service, which was to be the 
chief interest of her life for more than 
forty years. But she had been eager to do 
something that was really useful and was 
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unwilling to be absorbed in the quiet 
academic life. She responded eagerly to 
the appeal that swept so many men and 
women out of the academic current to 
face the great social questions of the day 
—the questions that brought one face to 
face with the inequalities of life and with 
all its social injustices. For underneath 
the hunger and thirst for knowledge were 
the hunger and thirst for human serv- 
ice; and, with it all, she had a pioneer 
spirit that so often goes hand in hand 
with courage and earnest purpose. She 
had been to Hull House from time to 
time and had been a charter member of 
the Chicago Women’s Trade Union 
League. She joined the staff of the State 
Bureau of Labor for a Chicago survey of 
conditions among workingwomen and 
prepared a report on Women’s Work in 
the Stockyards? And during her Hull 
House years she worked actively to help 
in the garment workers’ strikes in 1911 
and 1915 and in each of those years was a 
member of the Citizens’ Committee 
which prepared and published a report on 
the strike. 

In 1907 she was urged by Julia 
Lathrop to join the staff of the new 
“Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy,” which later became the 
School of Social Service Administration, 
and Miss Breckinridge soon became dean 
of what is now referred to in Chicago as 
“the old school.’’ The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation had given both the New York and 
the Chicago pioneer schools of social 
work a grant of $10,000 a year for “re- 
search,” and she was immediately busy 
with plans for the Chicago work. From 
that time she became a leader in the 
movement for professional education in 
the new field that had been “philan- 
thropy”’ and was already beginning to be 
described as “social welfare” or “social 
work.” Two of her old students, Dean 


Helen Wright and Dean Arlien Johnson, 
have described her work: as an educator 
in trying to establish high standards in 
the new profession. 

Another “old student,’ Russell Bal- 
lard, tells us of her years at Hull House.‘ 
One of the things that I remember well 
about her work there with Miss Addams 
was her being elected vice-president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association at the national convention in 
Louisville in 1911. There had been a con- 
troversy in the National Board, and an 
old Kentucky friend, Laura Clay, had 
not been re-elected to the board because 
of certain disagreements about national 
policy at that time. Writing later of her 
defeat, Laura Clay said that this had 
been made easier because of delegates 
who “came to me and expressed such 
warm appreciation of the long years I 
have served the Association.”5 ‘“Fore- 
most amongst this distressed minority 
was Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, who 
had just been elected to the board as 
vice-president.” But we are told that 
Laura Clay urged Miss Breckinridge 
“not to refuse this office” out of any mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to an old friend, as 
she could be “very useful there for Ken- 
tucky and the South” and urged her to 
use her abilities for suffrage, for they are 
“worth more to the cause in the South 
than those of any other woman I know.” 

Miss Breckinridge was an early 
staunch and able advocate of economic 
as well as political equality for women. 
Through a long interest in the Women’s 
Trade Union League and a score of 


2 The editor has used some parts of an earlier ar- 
ticle that she wrote (unsigned) about Miss Breckin- 
ridge for the World To-day, XX (April, 1911), 444-47. 

3 See below, pp. 442-50. 

4See below, pp. 432-33. 

5 Clavia Goodman, Bitter Harvest: Laura Clay’s 
Suffrage Work (Lexington, Ky.: Bur Press, 1946). 
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social agencies she worked for the abo- 
lition of child labor, the improvement 
of housing conditions, and other im- 
portant social reforms as well as the 
training of thousands of students for so- 
cial service in this and other countries. 
With a generous interest in women in all 
walks of life, she supported through long 
and discouraging years the movement for 
better working conditions, for a mini- 
mum wage, and for shorter hours for 
women workers in the mills and factories. 
For nearly forty years she worked to 
open new “roads to freedom” for women 
everywhere when many doors were closed 
against them, and she stood resolutely 
and courageously for the rights of all in 
our industrial democracy, for justice and 
fair treatment for the immigrant and the 
Negro, for peace and international good 
will. She was responsible for the plan and 
the first work of the Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League, organized in 1907-8, but 
still very active. And she was one of the 
first members of the Chicago branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and a little later 
she promptly joined the Urban League. 
Her interest in the field of labor legisla- 
tion and in the field of international rela- 
tions is dealt with elsewhere.’ But re- 
forms for which she worked were won by 
slow, laborious, and often discouraging 
piecemeal methods—a little from one 
conference of social workers or schools of 
social work and a little more from 
others—by her persuasive, able, and 
convincing arguments. 

With courage and hope she faced the 
confused and troubled issues of interna- 
tional co-operation and good will. And 
in a world lost in the fear of impending 
disaster, she never failed in her public 
and challenging support of the world 
cause of peace and disarmament. 

6 See below, pp. 431 and 436-41. 


She led the way for many of us when 
she left the more comfortable way of life 
of the social scientist and went out to 
work on the new frontier—where the 
work brought its own reward even if it 
was very difficult at times. She always 
emphasized the importance not only of 
bringing service to individuals but of 
trying to do something more than this. 
Her great objective was to find some way 
of preventing the difficulties that brought 
people in need of help. She was not afraid 
of failure—‘‘only of living in the gray 
twilight that knows neither victory nor 
defeat.” The way was long and hard at 
times, and she often walked by faith. 
But she always had great confidence in 
the young—in their courage and their 
ability to right the old wrongs of the 
world. And over the long years she had 
great satisfaction in seeing the many 
able new recruits to the profession she 
was working hard to put on a sound 
basis. 

It was Miss Breckinridge who finally 
persuaded the University authorities to 
take over the independent “School of 
Civics” and give it the status of a gradu- 
ate professional school in the University 
like the Law School. This was to her a 
great experiment—a great adventure— 
the setting-up of a school of social service 
in one of the great universities of the 
world. She was clear that only in a great 
university could a school of social work 
get the educational facilities that ad- 
vanced professional students must have 
if they were to be the efficient servants of 
a democracy. She was also clear that the 
social welfare field needed not vocational 
schools but professional schools of high 
rank. She knew that we ought not to 
train mere technicians—not even clever 
technicians—but men and women with 
scientific professional education, with the 
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“love of knowledge and the use of the 
tools of learning.” 

There were variable winds during the 
long years that she was trying to estab- 
lish professional education for social wel- 
fare, but she held her course, and, in the 
end, time and tide were with her. 

She rejoiced when federal aid for re- 
lief was granted in 1932. And when state 
emergency relief administrations all over 
the country were calling for trained 
workers to help relieve the destitution 
that followed the greatest financial col- 
lapse this country had ever known, she 
worked indefatigably to help them get 
the workers they needed. When the great 
depression came, Chicago’s sending of 
competent men and women to help staff 
the great new relief services in our states, 
from coast to coast, from Oregon to 
Florida, from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, from Alaska to Alabama, in 
Puerto Rico, in Hawaii—this was her 
work. 

The School for which she was respon- 
sible tried to share in building the new 
welfare services; and the members of the 
staff, from the oldest to the newest and 
youngest members of the group, had the 
rare opportunity that comes to a profes- 
sion perhaps once in a generation or two, 
of seeing great steps being taken in a pro- 
gressively forward direction. 

Our objective, as she said, was the im- 
provement of the public welfare services; 
and, if we were to have “freedom from 
want and freedom from fear” in our own 
democracy, she knew that a much larger 
amount must be spent for the welfare 
needs of our states. She believed that a 
great university had the obligation to see 
that these large funds were wisely spent. 
She loved the University of Chicago, and 
she thought that training for this new 
and important profession was one of the 
greatest services to be rendered by a 


university with traditions of public 
service. 

Large numbers of letters and tele- 
grams have told of the great affection and 
respect, appreciation and gratitude, with 
which the work she did for countless in- 
dividuals and for so many good causes is 
held in all parts of the country. The for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
wrote of her ‘“‘deep sense of loss” when 
she heard of Miss Breckinridge’s death, 
and said: ‘She was such a magnificent 
person, her talents so varied, her instincts 
so sound and her convictions so humane 
and yet so logical. I realize the degree of 
intellectual leadership to me and many 
others who were her students and aca- 
demic associates. I shall think of her al- 
ways with warm and admiring friendship 
and be grateful for my opportunity to 
have been acquainted with her.” 

A former student, later a well-known 
social worker, who had lived in Green 
Hall wrote: 


No one could possibly enumerate all the 
little unknown acts of kindness for which she 
somehow found the time and thought.... 
Once, for example, there was a poor student 
who accidentally mentioned at Green Hall table 
that this would be her first Christmas away 
from home. The Friday night before Christmas 
Miss Breckinridge put an envelope into my 
hand as I was passing through the living-room, 
and there was a round-trip ticket in the 
envelope. The only reward she wanted was that 
no one should know. 

No one could possibly have associated with 
Miss Breckinridge without learning to care 
more deeply for people. One thing I always re- 
membered was a remark she made (during the 
early part of the depression) about being so 
troubled about sleeping in her own good warm 
bed. She seriously thought that she really ought 
to give it to someone who needed it, when the 
need was so dire and so widespread. She had 
decided that it was futile to give away her 
mattress and bedcovers in face of the extent 
of the need, but she was not easy about her 
decision. Perhaps those remarks had something 
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to do with why I feel the same discomfort on 
cold nights in my warm bed. 

With the large numbers of us who had the 
high privilege of knowing Miss Breckinridge she 
had a profound influence on our way of thinking 
and doing. 

Another student, later a member of 
the staff of a public children’s service, 
wrote: “I have always considered it a 
rare privilege to have been in her classes 
and shall think of the closing session of 
our class in Public Welfare as one of the 
high points of my life... .” 

The director of one children’s agency 
wrote: “Our agency knows that the 
pioneering for the profession of social 
work, ... and never forgetting the im- 
portance of human values are the work of 
Miss Breckinridge.” 

The director of a state child welfare 
bureau in the South wrote: “While I 
knew Miss Breckinridge only through her 
written words and through mutual 
friends, I always had the feeling that I 
knew her and that she was a tower of 
strength in whatever I had to give to the 
field of child welfare.” 

A former student wrote that Miss 
Breckinridge was “‘one of the truly great 
who never grew unmindful of the host of 
us who were not in that class” and added 
a word of gratitude about “her deep 
strength of spirit, her simple kindness to 
even the least of her students.” 

A university professor who had been a 
student also wrote: “I am so thankful it 
was my privilege to sit in her classes and 
to know her greatness that I feel for all 
the younger students who will never 
know her.” 

One former student, a man holding a 
public welfare post, wrote: “Her light 
was a rare blend of kindness, brilliance, 
and sympathetic insight. We are thank- 
ful it burned so long and so effectively.” 

Another old student wrote: “TI think 
we all felt at Green Hall that her personal 
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interest in each of us as students and as 
residents continued beyond Chicago to 
wherever we might be and that she would 
consider us in some way disloyal to the 
field of social welfare if we did not main- 
tain our professional interest. . . . My re- 
spect for her and her achievements has 
grown steadily. I remember her uncom- 
promising qualities as a teacher and her 
kindness, modesty, and patience as a 
friend.” 

From the Alabama State Department 
of Public Welfare has come their printed 
magazine for September, 1948, from 
which the following paragraphs from an 
article about Miss Breckinridge are tak- 
en: 

The many students who were privileged to sit 
in her classroom at the University of Chicago 
received the kind of inspiration which is a living 
memorial to her philosophy. They treasure the 
Breckinridge point of view. They remember her 
conviction that social welfare is the method of 
bringing service to people. They cannot forget 
that Miss Breckinridge never failed in her 
efforts to have the student relate the specific 
social work job to the broad concepts and impli- 
cations of social welfare service. One of the most 
frequent comments of her students is, “Miss 
Breckinridge made us think.”’ She imparted to 
her students, through the medium of her 
teaching, her own intellectual honesty. . . . 

One of her more recent interests in the field 
of guardianship has accented the importance 
and quickened the enactment of improved 
legislation in the field of guardianship of children. 

Many Alabama social workers, particularly 
in the public welfare program, have been stu- 
dents of Miss Breckinridge. These workers 
revere and respect her memory. They remember 
with gratitude the inspiration and guidance of 
this gentle and wise woman. Social work in this 
State will continue to bear evidence of the 
inspiration given by Miss Breckinridge to her 
Alabama students. Miss Breckinridge’s death 
cannot remove the active force that she has been 
in promoting efforts of national agencies to 
secure better laws and to improve administra- 
tion, especially in behalf of children.” 


7 Alabama Social Welfare, September, 1948, p. 5. 
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I cannot try to tell here of her fine 
scholarship which enabled her to make 
difficult questions, particularly in the 
field of law, interesting to students. Nor 
have I attempted to make a list of the 
many things she wrote from her Doctor’s 
thesis on Legal Tender to the great series 
of collections of documents in Public 
Welfare, in Social Work and the Courts, 
and in The Family and the State. She 
was responsible for the long series of 
social service monographs, especially the 
series of poor-law histories of different 
states, where she had her students record 
the ‘‘annals of the poor” as written in the 
old laws, and there was her own splendid 
Illinois Poor Law and Its Administration. 
Other parts of the story of her work are 
told here by her old students and friends. 


Stories about her are not only numer-’ 


ous but are almost legendary. She was 
so quick to understand when a student 
was pretending to know what he did not 
know, and her quick witty comment was 
always without a sting—and even the 
offender laughed. For the students who 
worked hard, even for those who were 
not well prepared for her work, she was 


eager to help, and long sessions outside 
the regular class hours never seemed a 
hardship to her. 

But during all the years of teaching 
and research, she always found time to 
help outside organizations of many kinds. 
She was a charter member and later 
president of the Chicago Chapter of the 
A.A.S.W.; twice president of the Illinois 
Conference of Social Welfare; one of the 
organizers and a president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social 
Work; for forty years a member of the 
National Conference of Social Work; and 
a member for many years of many 
boards and committees. And she took 
time for activities not in the field of so- 
cial work. She was, for example, an ear- 
ly president of the Woman’s City Club 
of Chicago; and one of the early nation- 
al officers of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Looking back over the years, one un- 
derstands that ‘“‘our mood is not that of 
sorrow for what we have lost but rather 
of gratitude for what we had so long and 
for one who helped us all so generously 
with her mind and her great spirit.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY: 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


was a member of many different 

communities. May I speak first of 
her membership in the community of 
scholars, and particularly in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago community. Already a 
full-fledged member of the bar, she be- 
came a University of Chicago Fellow in 
political science in 1898 and carried on 
her scholarly work here for half a cen- 
tury. To our community of scholars she 
made a rich and notable contribution— 
an endowment the value of which money 
cannot measure. I mention a few out- 
standing contributions among many 
others. 

First was her contribution to what 
may be called “sweetness and light.” A 
Kentucky belle from the blue-grass re- 
gion, she brought with her a beautiful, 
gracious, silken personality, radiating its 
gentle influence for many days of our 
years. It is not written in the books per- 
haps, but I may say that scholarly col- 
leagues often full of obsessions, fixations, 
and frustrations sometimes become, dare 
I say, a little sour and dour—sometimes 
unmindful of the amenities of life and the 
high values of social diplomacy. Through 
all the years of ups and downs, of which 
she had her own full share, the light of 
Miss Breckinridge’s gentle presence 
shone around her wherever she went 
among us. Far be it from me to maintain 
that a university community can be 
built wholly of ‘sweetness and light,” 
but I must stoutly affirm that without 
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* An address delivered at a memorial meeting 
at Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, November 
16, 1948. 


art, beauty, and grace much is missing in 
the intellectual as well as in the social 
life of our scholars. 

She also taught us the dangers of aca- 
demic isolation—the social courage be- 
yond the call of academic duty—and 
comfort. She taught us to be both sensi- 
tive and tough. She taught us truth and 
the social meaning of truth. 

Dr. Breckinridge’s great contribution 
to the university community was her de- 
votion to high and unwavering stand- 
ards of scholarship. From the broad 
background of law, political science, and 
economics, she arrived at the importance 
of professional training in a sadly neg- 
lected area of theory and practice. She 
laid new foundations in the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, which 
later rose to the dignity and influence of 
the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion. To the generous impulses of philan- 
thropy, she added the values of organized 
and disciplined knowledge, combining 
observation (field work), professional 
analysis, mature reflection. This led to 
special skills, to informed and oriented 
action. These standards, sometimes se- 
vere in their incidence, were not widely 
adopted without strong opposition some- 
times within and sometimes without the 
age-old field of customary charity and 
philanthropy. But the new social worker 
became not merely an amiable well-wish- 
er or charity dispenser but a trained, dis- 
ciplined, and competent technician in 
the field of social welfare—but not with- 
out a soul. A broad new field of social sci- 
ence was opened for those who were will- 
ing and eager to serve. But through all 
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this Dr. Breckinridge emphasized not 
merely cold technical competence but in- 
sight, sympathy, vision, and wisdom in 
the true sense of the word. To be sure, 
not all social workers are all-wise, but 
neither are all doctors, lawyers, or bank- 
ers. Dr. Breckinridge’s task was to har- 
ness artistic impulses to practical tech- 
niques, to further the application of in- 
telligence to human situations, to en- 
courage invention and development of 
new agencies and implements of social 
amelioration. 

But Miss Breckinridge was an active 
citizen of many communities. She be- 
longed to the community known as the 
city of Chicago, to the community called 
the commonwealth of Illinois, to the 
community of the United States of 
America, and to the world community— 
the jural order of the world. In all these 
communities Citizen Breckinridge car- 
ried on her work with unflagging energy, 
intelligence, and good will. Since the de- 
tail of her manifold activities will be 
covered by others, I may discourse more 
broadly of the total significance of her 
work. The grand motif of her pattern of 
action was sympathy for the lot of the 
weak or handicapped and desire to 
strengthen their position in a struggling 
world. This followed a broad principle of 
action, namely, that government has a 
responsibility for the care of those who 
cannot care for themselves—care and 
help without regard to social status. Thus 
she became a champion of the children; 
she became the champion of womankind; 
she became the champion of the immi- 
grants who came to us from foreign 
shores; she became a champion of the 
weak and lowly, of the unfortunate, of 
the bruised and broken—and they are 
many in many walks of life; she became a 
champion of the infirm and aged. I can- 
not possibly do more than catalogue the 
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many fruitful activities upon which her 
busy life was expended. She became the 
first secretary of the board of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League. She battled 
for the Women’s Trade Union League, 
for votes for women, and for equal rights 
for women. It was she and some others 
who seem to have converted Theodore 
Roosevelt to the advocacy of woman’s 
suffrage at the famous Bull Moose con- 
vention in Chicago in 1912. She was ac- 
tive in the development of the juvenile 
court. She helped to establish the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare. She 
was behind the organization of agencies 
of public welfare in many states. She 
helped to establish high standards of 
competence in these various agencies. 
She battled against the old and limited 
idea of “poor laws” and “‘poorhouses”’ as 
symbols of a departing day. She fought 
the spoils system on many battlefields 
where the lines of struggle swayed back 
and forth. Without these battles and 
campaigns the functioning of social in- 
surance in the United States could not 
have been carried forward. It would have 
bogged down under the older patronage 
plan. She urged the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington and 
the broad system of social insurance. She 
labored for economic security—health, 
housing, education—and against racial 
discrimination. 

In the international field she carried 
the banner of universal emancipation of 
womankind in all lands and made many 
a notable contribution to progress in this 
field. 

Nor was Miss Breckinridge a lone 
worker. She was a member of a very dis- 
tinguished group of noble women, whose 
services to this community can never be 
forgotten. This included Jane Addams, 
Julia Lathrop, Florence Kelley, in addi- 
tion to Grace Abbott, and many others— 
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an amazing group of amazing women 
whose devotion, skill, and enterprise are 
beyond praise. 

In all these various communities rang- 
ing from the academic to the internation- 
al, Dr. Breckinridge was a citizen of the 
very highest order. There are types of 
citizens who go along with standards al- 
ready set, faltering perhaps even at that 
point. Miss Breckinridge was not merely 
such a conventional and compliant citi- 
zen. Beyond that she was also a “‘crea- 
tive” citizen. She helped to preserve and 
maintain existing standards, but beyond 
that she looked forward and moved for- 
ward toward higher and better levels of 
citizenship. She not only paid her obliga- 
tions to the groups of which she was a 
member but also advanced positively the 
interests of the group. 

And now we tender our tribute to our 
departed leader in this simple memorial. 
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But memories, it may be said, are mortal. 
The memory fades, flickers, and fails. 
But the life and labors of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge were germinal rather than terminal, 
creative in their widespread influence, 
creating other creators. Already great 
harvests have been reaped, and many 
more and greater will follow as the world 
moves forward. She will not see all the 
harvests, but she did not plant for her- 
self. The weary and heavy-ladened—the 
forgotten—will benefit from the sym- 
pathy and justice a community always 
owes but does not always pay. The real 
memorial of this brilliant and noble per- 
sonality is a living memorial—reaching 
forward as well as back—living in the 
daily lives of many men and women, 
living in terms of that truth and social 
justice which we count not ourselves to 
have attained but strive to follow after. 
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FRIEND OF CHILDREN AND OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Breckinridge in terms other than 

personal. Her vibrant spirit, her 
selflessness, her devotion, her inde- 
pendence, her dry wit, and her gentle 
humor have been part of the writer’s 
life for more than a third of a century. 
Miss Breckinridge will continue to live 
in many hearts and minds made better 
by her presence. She was one of Ameri- 
ca’s great women. 

As one of the Chicago group of social 
pioneers, and as dean of the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, and later as 
professor of social service administration, 
Miss Breckinridge brought the gifts of her 
legally trained mind, her profound 
wisdom, and her farsighted, penetrating 
vision to bear upon the needs of chil- 
dren. In a review of a United States 
government report on “Beginnings of 
Child Labor Legislation,” published in 
the Survey for October 21, 1911, Miss 
Breckinridge stated a principle which 
we should constantly keep in mind: 
“By the time such legislation was re- 
garded as necessary in the South, the 
right of all children to childhood rather 
than the right of the state to an edu- 
cated citizenship had been clearly enun- 
ciated and the claim for such protection 
therefore firmly established on that 
basis.” To her mind the child was the 
approach, the goal, and the measure of 
social advance. 

In this early article, written the year 
before the federal Children’s Bureau was 
established, Miss Breckinridge referred 
to “the connection between the move- 
ment in behalf of children and that in 
behalf of women.” It was the latter sub- 


I Is impossible to write of Miss 


ject that first brought the writer, a 
senior in the University of Wisconsin, 
in touch with Miss Breckinridge. Re- 
sponsibility connected with organizing 
a “Vocational Conference on Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Occupations Other 
than Teaching” (the traditional role for 
the educated woman) led to an invita- 
tion to Miss Breckinridge to come to 
Madison and speak on “Opportunities in 
the Social Services.” Her prompt ac- 
ceptance assured the student planners of 
a closing meeting at which the new pro- 
fession of social service was presented 
with the emphasis and enthusiasm it 
deserved. 

Miss Breckinridge was one of the 
group which backed Julia Lathrop’s 
appointment as first chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and was instrumental in 
persuading Grace Abbott to come to the 
Children’s Bureau and assume responsi- 
bility, first for administering the pioneer 
federal child labor law, and later for di- 
recting the Bureau as Miss Lathrop’s 
successor. Miss Breckinridge made ma- 
jor contributions to the Bureau’s first 
studies in social legislation, her interest 
in legal questions always bearing the 
practical imprint of her social studies of 
the conditions surrounding child life in 
Chicago (e.g., her early study with Edith 
Abbott of The Delinquent Child and the 
Home). One of the Bureau’s early studies, 
published in 1920, was A Summary of 
Juvenile Court Legislation in the United 
States, by Miss Breckinridge and Helen 
R. Jeter. Another, by Edith Abbott and 
Miss Breckinridge, was published in 
1921 under the title The Administration 
of the Aid-to-Mothers Law in Illinois. 
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Miss Breckinridge had a remarkable 
range of information on social welfare 
subjects. This information was not in 
terms of mere facts but rather in terms 
of significant principles. Her mind caught 
the direction of movement, the meaning 
and possible consequence of social ad- 
vance. 

Throughout its entire history the 
Children’s Bureau’s index of correspond- 
ence has many entries for Miss Breck- 
inridge. Often the chief of the Bureau 
wrote to her asking advice; sometimes 
Miss Breckinridge wrote to make sug- 
gestions. The path between Miss Breck- 
inridge and the Bureau was well traveled 
in both directions. While Miss Lathrop 
was chief, from 1912 to 1921, the two 
corresponded on such subjects as social 
work education; mothers’ pension, juve- 
nile court and illegitimacy laws; juvenile 
court administration; employment of 
women; day nurseries; school attend- 
ance; preadolescent girls; protection of 
maternity and infancy; public health 
nursing education; and work among 
immigrants. During Grace Abbott’s in- 
cumbency, from 1921 to 1934, the long 
list includes such items as mothers’ 
pensions, effect of mothers’ employment 
on children, adoption, guardianship, 
child labor, parent education, child 
welfare surveys, dependent children, 
standardization and codification of child 
welfare laws, inter-American co-opera- 
tion, and marriage laws. Miss Breckin- 
ridge was keenly interested in studies 
the Bureau was making in the early thir- 
ties of the child welfare work of state 
public welfare departments. 

More recently, Miss Breckinridge 
served as a member of several advisory 
committees of the Children’s Bureau, 
including the Advisory Committee on 
Community Child Welfare Services, 
which assisted in the development of 
policies for the administration of the 


child welfare part (Title V, Part 3) of 
the Social Security Act, and on the 
Special Committee on Training and Per- 
sonnel advisory to both the Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. She was a consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime. 
In addition to serving as a member of the 
delegation to the Sixth Pan American 
Child Congress, and supplying papers 
for other meetings of this congress, Miss 
Breckinridge was a member of the United 
States Committee for Cooperation in 
Pan American Child Welfare Work, 
organized in 1931, and later of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau’s Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American Cooperation in Social 
Work. She participated in the 1919, 1930, 
and 1940 White House Conferences on 
Children, giving active service as a com- 
mittee member in all three conferences. 

Miss Breckinridge’s devotion to the 
Children’s Bureau, her instant readiness 
to respond to any request for service, 
and her great modesty, all stand out in 
her letters. Often the missives were very 
brief: 

I have a notice of the meeting on November 
sixth offering to pay my expenses to Washing- 
ton. Now, I can go and should be glad to do 


so but I can’t think my services are. worth 
that much to the Bureau [October 16, 1936]. 

I think that I should be very happy to go to 
Washington for March fourth. I can’t think 
that I am worth my fare but I certainly get a 
great deal out of these Committee meetings 
[February 9, 1940]. 

I will be ready for whatever the Committee 
wants to do on Monday [February 29, 1940]. 

I have every intention of going on to that 
meeting in Washington. I wouldn’t miss it 
[May 29, 1941]. 


Miss Breckinridge’s contributions to 
the three White House Conferences of 
which she was a member deserve more 
than passing mention. 

In the 1919 Conference on Child Wel- 
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fare Standards, which came to be known 
as the second in the series of conferences 
on children held under White House 
auspices at ten-year intervals, Miss 
Breckinridge served in the section on 
the Economic and Social Basis for 
Child Welfare Standards and on the 
committee to submit standards with 
regard to children entering employment. 
In the former she presented a compre- 
hensive paper on family budgets. Her 
conclusions, quoted in part, stand for 
1948 as they did for 1919: 

With wider knowledge and greater exactness 
of estimate will come a wider demand that 
we judge our common life by our conduct 
rather than by our professions. As the Chicago 
committee has said, a level can be fixed below 
which no one should be allowed to fall. The 
fixing of that minimum and the giving to all 
the opportunity to remain on or above that 
level; the fixing of an adequate economic level 
maintained by the earning capacity of the 
father, thus enabling the mother to specialize 
in the exercise of the maternal function; includ- 
ing in the program native born, both white and 
black, and foreign born—this is a possible goal 
for us to seek. Having seen the possibility, we 
can “do no other” than seek it as a matter of 
national honor." 


In the 1930 conference Miss Breckin- 
ridge was a member of the committee on 
Section IV, which dealt with state and 
local organization for the handicapped, 
and chairman of the subcommittee on 
state departments dealing with the 
handicapped. 

The 1940 conference in committees 
and discussion groups dealt with a 
number of controversial issues in rela- 
tion to social services for children. Miss 
Breckinridge was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Social Services and of the 
Committee on Education for Child Wel- 
fare Services. She was an active partici- 

1§. P. Breckinridge, “Family Budgets,” Stand- 
ards of Child Welfare: A Report of the Children’s 


Bureau Conferences, May and June, 1919 (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 60; Washington, D.C., 


1919), PP. 34-43. 


pant in the discussions and reviewed 
the reports of these committees with 
great care as well as all the documents 
submitted in advance of the conference 
and used, as modified by discussions 
at the conference, as a basis for the 
conference report. 

Miss Breckinridge wrote the Bureau 
about her concern regarding the use 
of the term “minorities” in the pre- 
liminary draft of one of the sections. 
“Now, the statement seems to me ad- 
mirable,” she wrote on January 2, 1940, 
“and the object one very difficult to 
attain. But it seems to me extremely 
dangerous to use the word ‘minorities’ 
and to give anybody justification for 
thinking that there might be developed 
in this country policies and programs 
analogous to those developed in Europe 
with reference to these special groups.” 

In the same letter Miss Breckinridge 
expressed concern over the discussion of 
“categories” under economic relief: 


Now I may be hasty in the way I interpret 
this, but it looks to me as though it had been 
written by somebody who didn’t believe in 
categories and wanted to imply that the cate- 
gories have got in the way, so as to block what 
should be done for the general relief situation. 
... 1 don’t believe that anyone can point to a 
place where a comprehensive program has been 
developed without any guidance from the cate- 
gorical experience....It is an implication 
with reference to the influence of those who 
have supported Mothers’ Pensions from the 
beginning which I should certainly regret 
having left in the final statement. You can see 
that there are some things with reference to 
which I am very sensitive and recalling the 
fact that nobody ever did anything for children 
until there were special services provided, I 
am always uneasy when they open their arms 
and insist on the child welfare groups coming 
back to a general family fold. 


A third subject on which Miss Breck- 
inridge commented was the relation 
between public and private agencies and 
the importance of keeping “public money 
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in public hands.” “It is the only prin- 
ciple,” she wrote, ‘on which any hope 
can be based for securing standards not 
too low and a comprehensive service” 
(December 19, 1939). 

Another characteristic of Miss Breck- 
inridge was her persistent pursuit of an 
idea in a concrete and attainable form. 
There are those who see visions but are 
mere dreamers. She was practical. The 
subject which was one of Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s greatest concerns in recent years, 
as well as throughout her professional 
life, was that of guardianship. She recog- 
nized that in this field modern concepts 
which had influenced so greatly certain 
aspects of family law and child pro- 
tection had had little effect. In a letter 
to the writer dated October 24, 1942, 
Miss Breckinridge wrote: 


It was, I believe, fifteen years ago that you 
asked me if we had ever done anything on 
guardianship, and I know that your interest 
still continues. You know, too, that I have 
recently been working on the subject and have 
been in communication with the various state 
directors of public welfare and the county judges 
of Illinois. In addition, Miss Mary Stanton has 
made a study of the operation of the law of 
guardianship and minor wards in the Cook 
County Probate Court. The results of this 
study and the replies from the various states 
indicate clearly the need for national leader- 
ship in this field. 

Would it be possible for you to give some con- 
sideration to this need? A conference including 
representatives of the Social Security Board, 
the Veterans Administration, and leading repre- 
sentatives of the state and probate courts 
might be called. Standards of guardianship 
are urgently needed, and some method of state 
direction and supervision in this field is indi- 
cated. 


The next year, 1943, Miss Breckin- 
ridge and Miss Stanton published in the 
Social Service Review an epoch-making 
article on “The Law of Guardian and 
Ward with Special Reference to the 
Children of Veterans.” Finally, the 


Children’s Bureau received from Con- 
gress a small amount of money to make 
a field study of the law of guardianship in 
operation as related to the guardianship 
of persons and estates of minors. A 
conference in the Children’s Bureau on 
June 14, 1948, of the kind Miss Breckin- 
ridge outlined in 1942, asked the chair- 
man to send a full report of the meeting 
to her, but she was then too ill to give 
it more than passing attention. Whatever 
is worked out in the way of recommenda- 
tions and standards for the more effec- 
tive discharge of the responsibility of 
the state in relation to the guardianship 
of children will owe its stimulus and 
inspiration to Miss Breckinridge. 

The way in which Miss Breckinridge 
cared about the Children’s Bureau and 
held its interests in her heart and on her 
mind through the years was a constant 
source of strength to those responsible 
for its administration. She often wrote 
little notes to those she knew who might 
be in a position to defend and promote 
its work as an agency of government con- 
cerned with all the aspects of child wel- 
fare and child life. 

Her care was always expressed in 
warm personal relationships and service. 
Her welcome to Green Hall as long as 
she was in charge of that student resi- 
dence, the hospitality of her suite, her 
pride in presenting her students to the 
visitor brought cheer and strength on 
many occasions. Later, she and the 
friend with whom she lived imbued 
their home with the same warm hos- 
pitality. 

Surely there was never one who gave 
so much so selflessly. The children of 
the world are richer because she lived 
and cared. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
SoctaL SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
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A LONG-TIME SUPPORTER OF TRADE-UNIONS FOR WOMEN 


ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 


to that great company of women 

who were not only leaders in their 
spheres of activity but blazed the trails 
for other women to dare to go forward 
regardless of the social, educational, and 
economic limitations that were imposed 
by the pattern of the social order within 
which they were born. 

At a time when it was thought no 
“lady’s business” to interest herself in 
industrial conditions, Miss Breckinridge 
joined the Women’s Trade Union League 
in the early years of its existence, and 
its attempts to prevent the exploitation 
of women workers in the shops and 
factories, the evils of the sweatshop, 
long hours of work, and excessively 
low wages aroused not only her deep 
interest but her ardent support. She 
championed the trade-union cause and 
collective bargaining at a time when 
trade-unions were thought of as “un- 
desirable” organizations by many groups 
of people. Her courage combined with a 
deep conviction and her love for demo- 
cratic procedure in industry led her to 


Siete BRECKINRIDGE belonged 


join forces with the Women’s Trade 
Union League, which worked to establish 
self-government in the workshop. 

Miss Breckinridge joined in the cam- 
paign to bring better working conditions 
through legislation as well as through 
trade-union organization and worked 
for the eight-hour day, minimum wage, 
Saturday half-holiday, and much other 
social legislation. 

Miss Breckinridge was a remarkable 
woman, with her beauty and distin- 
guished bearing, her brilliant mind, and 
her devoted spirit; with her unwavering 
courage and her faith that always seemed 
to rise above any critical attitudes of 
those who might disapprove of her action. 
She had her place—an honored place— 
among those men and women who, 
above and beyond their chosen field and 
social prestige, served their generation 
in the upbuilding of our American way 
of life at a time when autocracy instead 
of democracy had been an accepted 
condition of work and life. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
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THE YEARS AT HULL HOUSE 


RUSSELL W. BALLARD 


NE of the purposes of Hull House 

as stated in its 1895 charter is 

“to investigate and improve the 

conditions in the industrial districts of 

Chicago.” The Hull House of Jane 

Addams was one of the very effective 

centers of activity concerned with the 

protection of women and children in a 
developing industrial society. 

A brilliant company of women were 
drawn to the settlement to pioneer in 
the promotion of social change. The 
scholarly and talented Sophonisba Breck- 
inridge joined this company in 1907 to 
become one of Miss Addams’ closest 
friends and most helpful associates. Her 
old friends who knew her best have told 
me how much she loved Hull House. She 
loved the settlement for its purposes and 
for its accomplishments in helping to 
shape a social trend. She was a part of 
the very process. She lived to see the 
public accept greater responsibility for 
essential services for the individual in 
need, which earlier had been more par- 
ticularly the concern of private phi- 
lanthropy. Miss Breckinridge, learned in 
the law, was sometimes asked by her 
Hull House associates to draft a welfare 
law or give leadership in sponsoring 
social legislation. This was the period 
when the women of Hull House were 
focusing attention on the need for child 
labor legislation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the minimum wage, and shorter 
hours for women. 

While Miss Breckinridge was ab- 
sorbed during her later years in teaching, 
in research, and in writing, she was also 


the practitioner. For some fourteen years 
she was in residence at Hull House dur- 
ing her annual vacation quarter from 
university responsibilities. Living in a 
hard-pressed district, she sought op- 
portunity to be helpful to neighbors in 
need and through experience was more 
impressed with the underlying causes of 
social problems. It was never an idle 
three months, for there was much to do. 
During these years both she and Miss 
Addams were giving leadership to the 
woman suffrage movement, as members 
of the Board of the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association and by stimulating 
others to action in the various states. 
Jane Addams could not carry all the 
burdens alone. There was so much to do 
in order to effect changes in the social 
climate and so little time if pressing 
needs were to be met. It bespeaks the 
richness of Miss Addams’ character that 
she held in intimate friendship the gra- 
cious Sophonisba Breckinridge, whose 
very life and works seemed inspired by 
the One “who went about doing good.” 
Miss Breckinridge was a member of the 
Hull House group, including also Miss 
Addams, Grace Abbott, and Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, who went as American dele- 
gates to the meeting at The Hague in 
1915 which was called the International 
Congress of Women. And later she helped 
Miss Addams and others interested to 
organize the Women’s International 
League for peace and freedom. 

It was the meeting of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom in September, 1946, assembled 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE SHE Was LIVING 
AT Hutt House ABOUT 1914 




















THE YEARS AT HULL HOUSE 


to celebrate the birthday of the founder 
of Hull House, that brought Miss Breck- 
inridge to the House for her last visit. 
She came to honor the memory of a 
friend, but she came also and more 
especially to evidence her continued de- 
votion to the cause of peace. 

It was not my privilege to have been 
associated with that distinguished Hull 
House company of which Miss Breckin- 
ridge was a conspicuous member. But 
she was my teacher in the early 1920’s, 
and any student who came under the in- 
fluence of her personality was never quite 
the same again. She opened new horizons 
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for me and helped to dispel a youthful 
provincialism and to free my spirit from 
narrowing prejudices. She encouraged 
her students to help organize the abun- 
dance of good will for useful purpose. 
Who can measure her gifts and her 
influence! 

Those of us who live at Hull House 
today and tomorrow will remember her 
not only as a resident and intimate 
friend and co-worker of Miss Addams 
but as a noble woman who helped in 
many forgotten ways to give point and 
purpose to the settlement. 

Hutt House 
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HER WORK FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D. 


OSE who have actively partici- 
pated in the evolution of public 
welfare administration during al- 
most half a century are keenly aware 
of the great debt which the public 
social services owe to Miss “Nisba,”’ 
as she was affectionately known to some 
of us. 

Her interest in this broad field, neg- 
lected or maladministered as was often 
the case at the turn of the century, was a 
challenge to her; and she in turn chal- 
lenged us to improve administration 
and to promote the modernization of 
law to meet the needs of industrial 
America and to incorporate in our legisla- 
tion broad concepts of social services 
in addition to material assistance and 
institutional care. 

The fact that she was herself a Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence gave her an insight 
into aiid understanding of the strength, 
weakness, and frustrations of the public 
welfare administrators, bound as they 
are by the framework of law within which 
they must operate. She was fully con- 
scious of the fact that law always lags 
behind the best we know as to social 
practice. 

Her understanding of these limita- 
tions endeared her to those called upon 
to administer old law; and her willingness 
to go to battle on behalf of modernized 
public welfare law was an encourage- 
ment to them. 

Her course in “Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration” was the first given in any 
school under that title. She will always 
be remembered for the imprint made 


upon her students which enabled them to 
adjust more readily to the limitations of 
law imposed in public administration 
than was the case with others. 

Her great collection of public docu- 
ments in the field of public welfare ad- 
ministration was the first collection of 
adequate text material in the social 
welfare field in any school. The reviews 
and comments in the “Public Docu- 
ments” section of the Social Service 
Review, over the signature “S. P. B.,” 
were always worth reading. 

One of her characteristics which was 
stimulating to students and to welfare 
administrators alike was a desire that 
her students should meet “living speci- 
mens” from among contemporary pub- 
lic administrators in various fields. This 
amounted to a “standing order” with 
some of them, that she should be notified 
in advance whenever thay were to pass 
through Chicago, so that an hour could 
be arranged for a meeting with the 
student assembly. 

She was aware that the public ad- 
ministrator and the professionally trained 
social worker as well, each in his place, 
had a grave responsibility as a citizen 
for the improvement of public welfare 
services and that there was need of 
mutual understanding and support if 
good service was to be rendered. 

This philosophy is the basic and only 
sure foundation upon which good pub- 
lic welfare services can be established, 
and she has laid the cornerstone. 


NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS 
AND AGENCIES 
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THE COOK COUNTY BUREAU OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


JOSEPH L. MOSS 


THOSE of us who have been in the 
| public service for a good many 
years, mention of the name of Miss 
Breckinridge brings an emotional re- 
sponse which is deep and rich. Miss 
Breckinridge was never impersonal. One 
could not escape sharing her conviction 
that the public social services must 
attain acceptable standards or the whole 
democratic structure of our life will be 
imperiled. 

Miss Breckinridge’s name has been 
associated with the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare since its beginning. 
She directed two studies which immedi- 
ately preceded the establishment of the 
Bureau. These two studies, made by 
her students for the Committee on 
Plan for the new County Bureau of 
Public Welfare and which bore the date 
December, 1925, were “A Study of Case 
Work Processes in the Social Services 
of Cook County,” by Miss Marion 
Schaffner, and a study of “The Social 
Service Activities of Cook County,” 
by Miss Dorothy Williams. 

The General Committee on Plan for 


the new Bureau became the Advisory 
Board of the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare, which Board still con- 
tinues to function effectively. Miss 
Breckinridge was for many years an 
active member of this Board and was 
chairman of the Advisory Board’s Com- 
mittee on the Oak Forest Service of the 
Bureau. Miss Breckinridge wrote the 
committee report submitted to the 
Board of Commissioners of Cook County 
on June 15, 1931, covering a survey of 
the Oak Forest Infirmary made by quali- 
fied experts, including Dr. Malcom T. 
MacEachern. The report set standards 
which are only today beginning to be 
realized in the Infirmary. 

Miss Breckinridge’s contribution to 
the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare in its formative years was not 
equaled by any other individual. Her 
gracious manner, her fairness, her kind- 
liness, her sense of humor, and her 
devotion to the cause of public welfare 
will be remembered by all those whose 
good fortune it was to have known her 
and to have worked with her. 


Coox County BurEAv OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
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attempt is made to give a brief ac- 

count of the interests in internation- 
al welfare of one who was pioneer and 
statesman in this field. Miss Breckin- 
ridge became conscious of the interna- 
tional aspects of human welfare in the 
early years of this century. Out of her 
experience, which included Hull House 
and close association with the immi- 
grants from many countries, came the 
conviction that the social well-being of 
the people in this and every country de- 
pends upon peaceful, co-operative rela- 
tionships among the nations of the 
world. 

Her finely tempered sense of justice, 
her faith in the democratic process, and 
her profound regard for the dignity and 
value of the individual human being 
transcended national boundaries, cut 
across racial, cultural, religious, econom- 
ic, and political barriers, and extended to 
the wider world of peoples. Her intellec- 
tual genius, penetrating insight, clarity 
of vision, and courageous leadership have 
been brought to bear not merely upon 
the theory but upon the realities of inter- 
national relationships and international 
organization. Believing that human re- 
lationships and human needs, including 
the need for change, offer the most realis- 
tic foundations upon which to construct 
international organization and co-opera- 
tive relations among nations, Miss 
Breckinridge was prepared to break with 
tradition and courageously adopt meth- 
ods that were and are new in diplomacy 
and in the political and legal relations of 
governments with a hope of finding prac- 


[ Is with genuine humility that an 





A FRIEND OF INTERNATIONAL WELFARE 


MARTHA BRANSCOMBE 


ticable ways of effecting without coer- 
cion the vast social and economic changes 
taking place everywhere. 

To speak of Miss Breckinridge’s inter- 
ests in any area is to speak of her activi- 
ties, for she never responded passively to 
any interest. To believe was to act; to 
act was to accomplish. Her interests in 
international relations and the instru- 
mentalities through which they are con- 
ducted were in the main an extension into 
the world community of her wide range 
of interests in local, state, and national 
affairs as they affect the lives of people. 
The range of her interests can perhaps be 
best indicated by a brief account of the 
international conferences in which she 
took part as an official representative of 
the government or of organized bodies 
over a period of approximately twenty 
years. 

She abhorred war not only for its hu- 
man destruction and material wastage 
but also because of her conviction that 
coercion in any form reverses the natural 
tendency of human beings, regardless of 
nationality, toward friendly good will 
and denies the democratic process—a 
process which she viewed as the only ac- 
cepted method by which free men can 
correct injustice and foster human wel- 
fare. 

Although she was not a pacifist in the 
present technical sense, Miss Breckin- 
ridge was actively associated throughout 
her lifetime with many organizations and 
other international efforts to achieve 
lasting peace. Following the outbreak of 
war in Europe in 1914, she was one of a 
small group of women in the United 
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States who courageously adhered to their 
convictions and with ardor and dignity 
made persistent efforts to bring about 
peace negotiations. 

This group organized the Women’s 
Peace party’ in January, 1915, with Jane 
Addams as chairman and Miss Breckin- 
ridge as treasurer. The platform adopted 
is significant because of its concepts of 
internationalism which have since be- 
come familiar to all the world but which 
at the time of their adoption were new 
and startling. The principles and the 
proposals set forth in the eleven “points” 
of this platform were for the most part 
incorporated in the resolutions adopted 
later the same year by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women and can be 
identified in the famous ‘Fourteen 
Points” presented by Woodrow Wilson 
at the Peace Conference in 1919. 

Through the Women’s Peace party, 
contacts were established with women 
and organizations in other countries 
similarly endeavoring to bring about 
peace. In March, 1915, a group of Dutch, 
British, and Belgian women called the 
International Congress of Women, which 
was held at The Hague, April 28 to 
May t. Miss Breckinridge was one of the 
delegation of forty-seven women from 
the United States, most of them mem- 
bers of the Women’s Peace party, who 
attended the congress, in spite of both 
the physical dangers and the ridicule of 
the public, “to express a passionate hu- 
man sympathy, not inconsistent with 
patriotism, but transcending it.” 

The delegates at the congress repre- 
sented twelve different countries, bellig- 
erent as well as neutral, and, in addition 

t A vivid record of this group’s efforts and their 
philosophy of internationalism is given by Jane 
Addams in Peace and Bread in Time of War, which 
was reprinted in 1945 by the United States section 


of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 


to the members, as many as two thou- 
sand visitors were at times in attendance 
at the meetings. The congress was de- 
signed primarily as a protest against war, 
and membership was conditional upon 
adherence to two fundamental convic- 
tions: “‘(a) that international disputes 
should be settled by pacific means; 
(b) that the parliamentary franchise 
should be extended to women.” 

A series of carefully drawn resolutions 
were adopted by the congress. They in- 
cluded a strong protest against “the 
madness and horror of war, involving as 
it does reckless sacrifice of human life and 
the destruction of so much that humani- 
ty had laboured through centuries to 
build up”; a request to the neutral coun- 
tries immediately to call a conference of 
neutral nations which should submit 
reasonable proposals as a basis for nego- 
tiating peace; a declaration of the neces- 
sity, nationally and internationally, “to 
put into practice the principle that 
women should share all civil and political 
rights and responsibilities on the same 
terms as men.” There were other resolu- 
tions proposing the establishment of in- 
ternational organization and a program 
of internationalism to promote co-opera- 
tion among nations to enforce “those 
principles of justice, equity, and good 
will in accordance with which the 
struggles of subject communities could 
be more fully recognized and the inter- 
ests and rights not only of the great 
Powers and small nations, but also those 
of weaker countries and primitive peoples 
gradually adjusted under an enlightened 
international public opinion.’”? 

The congress organized the Women’s 
International Committee for Permanent 


2 Women at The Hague, by three delegates to the 
congress from the United States, Jane Addams, 
Emily G. Balch, and Alice Hamilton (New York: 
Macmillan, 1916), p. 155. 
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Peace, out of which grew the permanent 
organization called the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
Miss Breckinridge was actively identified 
with this organization, of which Jane 
Addams was president until her death 
in 1935. 

Through this affiliation and countless 
others during the period between the 
two world wars, Miss Breckinridge ac- 
tively participated in efforts to extend 
opportunities for co-operative relation- 
ships among peoples and to develop in- 
ternational machinery designed to adjust 
conflicting interests, to adjudicate dis- 
putes, and to promote human welfare. 

The care and the protection of mothers 
and children were always close to her 
heart. At the local, state, and national 
levels she gave leadership to the develop- 
ment and implementation of the prin- 
ciple of public responsibility and public 
provisions for the protection and welfare 
of mothers and children. Her knowledge 
and experience in finding effective meth- 
ods of safeguarding child life eminently 
qualified her as a member of the delega- 
tion from this country to the First Gen- 
eral Congress on Child Welfare which 
was called by the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment and met in Geneva, August 24-28, 
1925. The calling of this congress was an 
outgrowth of the international child pro- 
tection movement initiated in Europe at 
the end of the nineteenth century and 
was given new impetus as a consequence 
of the suffering and serious effects of 
World War I upon children in Europe. 

The congress had as its major objec- 
tive the exchange of information regard- 
ing developments and methods of child 
care and protection in the various coun- 
tries, and the education of the public con- 
cerning the protection of children. Rep- 
resentatives from approximately twenty- 
five countries and numerous national and 


international official and voluntary agen- 
cies took part in the discussions. Miss 
Breckinridge’s paper, entitled ““The Pub- 
lic Protection of Mothers and Children 
in the United States,” indicates one as- 
pect of her contribution to the delibera- 
tions of this congress. 

In this same year the League of Na- 
tions extended its social activities to in- 
clude matters affecting the welfare of 
children. A few years later the League 
undertook to establish a permanent in- 
ternational center for the continuous ex- 
change of information in the field of child 
welfare. The Second General Congress on 
Child Welfare was held in conjunction 
with the First International Conference 
of Social Work in 1928, which Miss 
Breckinridge also attended. 

The Pan American Child Congress 
which met in December, 1927, under the 
auspices of the government of Cuba, was 
the fifth such congress to be held in a 
period of eleven years and was partici- 
pated in by official delegates from four- 
teen American countries. Miss Breckin- 
ridge was appointed by the Secretary of 
State as one of the nineteen official dele- 
gates of the United States to this con- 
gress, and, although it was not possible 
for her to attend, her paper on “The 
Education of Professional Workers in the 
Field of Child Welfare” was read before 
the congress. 

In planning what form the participa- 
tion of the United States should take in 
the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, 
held in Lima, Peru, July 4-11, 1930, the 
points at which our experience would be 
most helpful were considered. It was de- 
cided that the “organization of maternal 
and child health work was of primary 
importance and that other points at 
which the United States, through com- 
petent delegates, could make a real con- 
tribution included the development of 
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social case work in the care of dependent 
children; training for social work; the 
formulation of a broad philosophy, and 
the accumulation of factual material on 
which to base social service programs; 
scientific child study and child guidance; 
and the newer tendencies in education.” 

The official delegation of twelve per- 
sons appointed by the Secretary of State 
with the approval of the President, under 
authority of a special act (46 Stat. L. 
584), included Miss Breckinridge. Her 
appointment was based among other 
qualifications upon her status as a “‘no- 
table pioneer and leader in the profes- 
sional preparation of social workers.” 

In addition to reading a paper on 
“Recent Development in the Education 
of Child Welfare Workers in the United 
States,”’ she contributed to the work of 
the United States delegation and that of 
the congress as a whole. Miss Breckin- 
ridge helped draft a statement presented 
by the United States delegation to a 
plenary session of the congress on July 9, 
which covered the essential principles it 
believed should govern the development 
of child health and child welfare work. 
This statement was subsequently incor- 
porated into the resolutions of the con- 
gress. As a member of a special commit- 
tee of the congress, Miss Breckinridge 
also assisted in the preparation of the 
resolutions concerning public health 
nursing and social work which were 
adopted by the congress. 

As in other areas, her interest in the 
humane treatment of the offender ex- 
tended beyond national boundaries. The 
International Penal and Prison Con- 
gress, which was organized in 1872, in the 
latter years of the nineteenth and first 
quarter of this century was viewed as 
having important influence upon crimi- 
nal law and prison administration in 
many countries in providing for “‘com- 


parison of views and the stimulation of 
thought.” The congress met at quin- 
quennial intervals until World War I. 
After a period of ten years the Ninth 
Congress was held in London, England, 
in 1925. Miss Breckinridge was a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to 
this congress and likewise to the Tenth 
International Penal and Prison Con- 
gress, held in 1930 at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Her leadership in the development of 
social work as a profession made it par- 
ticularly fitting that she should be one of 
the representatives of the United States 
to the First International Conference of 
Social Work, which met in Paris, July 
8-13, 1928, and that she should present 
to the conference the report on the 
“General Organization of Social Work 
in the United States.”’ She was one of the 
vice-chairmen responsible for the section 
of the conference devoted to training for 
social work and addressed this section 
on the subject of ““Coeducation, or Sep- 
arate Schools for Men and Women,” in 
which she strongly supported coeduca- 
tion as a fundamental aspect of profes- 
sional training. 

Her attitude toward international co- 
operation was reflected in the statement 
she made during the discussion at this 
conference of a plan for an international 
school of social work: “It has been sug- 
gested that the Americans have come 
here with an idea that they are in the 
forefront of this great effort. We do not 
feel that we are in the forefront. We are 
all marching together, and we Americans 
have been extremely humble. We have 
come over to learn from this Conference 
in a spirit of co-operation and humility.’ 

Through the International Conference 
of American States, which has been held 


3 Proceedings of the First International Confer- 
ence of Social Work, II, 235. 
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at intervals since 1889-90, the twenty- 
one independent American jurisdictions 
have developed what has come to be 
known as the Inter-American System 
and for which the Pan American Union 
is the secretariat. The Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
held at Montevideo, December 3-26, 
1933, was notable for the departure from 
tradition by the appointment by the 
President of Miss Breckinridge, the first 
woman to serve as an official delegate of 
the United States. Two other countries 
—Paraguay and Uruguay—appointed 
women on their official delegations, and 
three countries—Brazil, Mexico, and the 
United States—appointed women as 
technica] advisers, making a total of six 
women responsibly connected with the 
conference for the first time. The inclu- 
sion of women in the delegations had 
been urged by the conference at its fifth 
and sixth sessions. 

This conference was concerned with 
eight main topics. The chief interests of 
Miss Breckinridge were attached to those 
dealing with organization for mainte- 
nance of peace, problems of international 
law, political and civil rights of women, 
and social problems. 

The most absorbing interest was the 
restoration of peace between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, which had been waging war 
for the possession of the Chaco. The 
United States delegation and leading 
statesmen from other countries brought 
home to the delegations of these coun- 
tries ‘‘a consciousness of a public opinion 
not to be ignored.” Besides terminating 
the Chaco war, the conference adopted 
an Additional Protocol to the General 
Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion of 1929, with a view to giving a per- 
manent character to the Commission of 
Investigation and Conciliation provided 
for by the convention. One of the impor- 


tant resolutions adopted called upon all 
countries to ratify the series of instru- 
ments having for their object the main- 
tenance of peace. 

With reference to the problems of in- 
ternational law, Miss Breckinridge com- 
mented that “with the possibility of 
maintaining peace goes interest in clearer 
statements concerning international law, 
and it is hoped that the provisions for a 
new codifying agency (agreed upon at 
this conference), in which the Common 
Law as well as the Civil Law mind will 
find representation, will be fruitful” for 
carrying on the future work of codifica- 
tion. 

The Sixth Conference, held in 1928, 
had asked for information with reference 
to the civil and political status of women 
in the American states. In the report to 
the Seventh Conference, two treaties 
were proposed, one on Equal Rights in 
Nationality, which the conference voted 
to recommend to the separate states for 
ratification; and the Equal Rights treaty, 
which was definitely rejected. There was 
no question that the range of women’s 
rights should be enlarged, but there were 
vigorous discussions and very real ques- 
tions as to the method. Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s lifelong interest and activities in 
behalf of the rights and status of women 
are well known, as is her position with 
respect to the methods by which these 
could be guaranteed. 

Out of the deliberations on social 
problems, the conference recommended 
a women’s labor bureau or other appro- 
priate administrative arrangements by 
which qualified women might give re- 
sponsible consideration to the special 
problems of women wage-earners. 

In addition to the achievements of the 
conference, the confidence, esteem, and 
affection accorded Miss Breckinridge not 
only by her own delegation but by the 
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representatives of other governments as 
well, show her contribution to the work 
of the conference and to the understand- 
ing and good will among the American 
republics. Her contacts and competent 
participation in this conference and 
earlier in the Pan American Child Con- 
gress, and her continuing association in 
other respects with individuals and with 
various organizations and institutions in 
the American republics made her re- 
spected among the people of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

How typical of her spirit of adventure 
that she returned from Montevideo by 
air. At that time air transportation, es- 
pecially transocean flying, was still in 
its infancy. Her accounts of that journey 
and her exultation in the experience lead 
one to speculate that perhaps her delight 
came in part from the perspective af- 
forded her eyes—a perspective that per- 
mitted them to approach a degree nearer 
to the horizon of her vision. 

A review of even such fragmentary 
evidence as this listing of international 
conferences in which Miss Breckinridge 


participated gives us a sense of her in- 
terest in international relations as being 
fundamentally human in character, and 
her rare insight into the most practicable 
methods by which human beings every- 
where might be assured equal opportuni- 
ties for justice and freedom. When you 
met her, you were at once conscious of a 
distinguished, highly intellectual woman 
with great personal charm whose pres- 
ence was inspiring. When she addressed 
an international meeting, it was as a 
woman with complete presence and self- 
command that carried profound convic- 
tion. She knew how to enlist the best in 
men and women. As we look back upon 
Miss Breckinridge’s work for a better 
and more peaceful world, these quali- 
ties and capacities perhaps help to ac- 
count for the richness of her contribution 
to international welfare. 

She extended our horizons; she gave us 
the tools and the skills; and she left us 
the challenge to carry on her mission for 
international justice and welfare. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasutincTon, D.C. 








HER CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 
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Breckinridge in Who’s Who in 
America. And it is as an educator that 
she has left an indelible stamp upon the 
development of the professional schools 
of social work. The rich knowledge and 
the discipline of mind gained from her 
study of economics, political science, and 
law, which she brought to bear upon the 
emerging formulations of social work 
education from its inception, were not 
limited to one school but have permeated 
the whole fabric of professional educa- 
tion. The influence of her thinking, in- 
extricably intertwined with others from 
Chicago, can be traced in such formal 
participation as committee chairman- 
ships and the presidency of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work 
during a critical period of its develop- 
ment (1933-35). But perhaps her influ- 
ence has been exerted even more pro- 
foundly through her contacts with edu- 
cators and social workers and especially 
with students who later became directors 
or faculty members of the professional 
schools. 

Miss Breckinridge’s connection with 
university education was continuous 
from 1902, the year after she received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Chicago and two years 
before she completed her work for the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. Even 
while serving as dean of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy 
(1908-20), she retained an appointment 
as professor of social economy at the 


Si worker, educator” is the de- 


University of Chicago; and when the 
School of Civics and Philanthropy be- 
came the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration and an integral part of the 
University in 1920, Miss Breckinridge 
continued as professor of public welfare. 
This combination of close contact with 
university thought, on the one hand, and 
with the practical problems of a metropol- 
itan community, on the other, engendered 
inher that kindof perspectiveand compre- 
hension of the interrelationship between 
theory and practice that the schools of 
social work are still striving to make a 
reality. 

Her insight into the elements that con- 
stitute professional education is evident 
in a statement made in 1911 before the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
Late in the year she had been asked to 
take over the chairmanship of the section 
on “Securing and Training Social Work- 
ers.” In addition to responsibility for 
setting up the program, she had, as 
chairman, characteristically taken “the 
opportunity of stating somewhat more 
in detail the factors which I believe to 
be the essential elements in the problem 
presented.” She recounted the develop- 
ment of the then five professional schools 
and pointed out the areas of agreement as 
well as of confusion. Her own words best 
give the flavor of her prophetic analysis: 

Not only have we these professional schools, 
but we have a common agreement as to certain 
aspects of their task. We know for example 
that the instruction offered by these schools 
must be of two kinds, that of the lecture or 
class room and that of practice under super- 
vision. 
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With regard to the class room instruction 
there is substantial accord as to considerable 
portions of the curriculum, and, with reference 
to methods of instruction, it is agreed that we 
shall profit if we learn from our predecessors in 
the world of professional education, the schools 
of law and of medical training, to rely upon 
the so-called “case” method of instruction. 
To be sure there are as yet neither skillfully 
compiled “‘case books” nor instructors trained 
in the use of them. But we can hope for an 
addition to our equipment in the reasonably 
near future, and while we wait we practice and 
learn. 

There is, too, reasonable unanimity as to 
one function which these schools may serve— 
that of selection. The “‘conscientious elimination 
of the incompetent and the unfit” is a task of 
no mean importance when the object of our 
service may so easily become the victim of our 
blunder.* 


She concluded that “beyond these points 
of certainty there lie wide stretches of 
the problematical.” These included the 
kind of preprofessional education that 
was desirable, the relationship of the 
schools to colleges and universities, of the 
schools to the agencies in division of 
labor, and the responsibility of the 
schools for those workers already in the 
field. 

The professional schools, now num- 
bering forty-nine, are still at work on 
most of these problems. If we were to 
select the areas in which Miss Breckin- 
ridge made the most significant contri- 
bution toward their solution, they might 
be in (1) the content of a professional 
curriculum, (2) research which produced 
many of the needed “case books” for 
instruction, and (3) a philosophy which 
held social work to belong within the 
university and to be postgraduate. 

Miss Breckinridge’s induence upon the 
curriculum concerned both field work 
and classroom instruction. She and her 
colleagues at the University of Chicago 


t National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 
IIT, p. 369. 


conceived of teaching in the-field as 
being different from learning on the job, 
and they led the way among the schools 
in paying the salaries of faculty members 
to serve as field-work instructors in se- 
lected agencies. In her own words, this 
made it “more nearly possible really to 
individualize the student as well as the 
client, and this is highly important if 
there are to be brought into the service 
persons the very depth of whose capacity 
for development may result in greater 
deliberation and apparently slower 
growth.’” The idea that field work has a 
content which can be defined and taught, 
now quite generally accepted, makes of 
it a genuinely educational experience, 
quite different from the earlier “practice 
under supervision.” Unless this were 
possible, she thought that “it is not 
honest to ask university credit for such 
instruction.” 

The content of classroom instruction 
was greatly enriched by Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s insistence upon the place of pub- 
lic welfare, law, and research in the cur- 
riculum. Although she saw social work as 
“a procedure in individualization,” she 
knew that a person in distress could not 
be treated without knowing and treating 
the conditions surrounding him. In her 
1911 statement she said of those prepar- 
ing for social work: 

While for the care-taker of children, the 
minister to old age, the guardian of the de- 
fective, there are, admittedly, special tech- 
niques and special abilities, from all alike are 
required the common characteristics of tact, 
of sympathy, of revolt against injustice and a 
love of equality which makes it inevitable that 
they should endeavor to smooth out the rough 
places. To all should be given a reasonable 
knowledge of the causes of the inequalities 
which offend them, a reasonable hope that the 
painful features attendant now upon the situa- 

2“The New Horizons of Professional Education 
for Social Work,’’ National Conference of Social 
Work Proceedings, 1936, p. 124. 
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tion of these various groups may be elimi- 
nated and a reasonable understanding of the 
bearing of inadequate services of any group 
upon the well-being of the whole community. 
In addition there may be demanded the de- 
termination that the ministry shall be so 
rendered as not to increase the weakness. Now, 
ministry tendered in this spirit and with this 
determination, merges itself in treatment; 
and for treatment is required the special 
technique to which reference has been made.3 


In searching for course content that 
would provide “reasonable knowledge,” 
“reasonable hope,” and “reasonable un- 
derstanding” for students, Miss Breckin- 
ridge drew upon the law and from the 
social sciences to help build a science of 
public welfare administration. The mon- 
umental Public Welfare Administration 
in the United States: Select Documents, 
published in 1927, was one of the series of 
source books she produced “to provide 
adequate scientific material heretofore 
not available for the use of students.” 
Her scholarly and indefatigable efforts 
gradually won recognition from the 
member-schools of the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work, so 
that public welfare was included among 
the required courses in the “minimum 
curriculum” which was adopted by the 
Association in 1932. Its importance as 
part of the curriculum increased as fed- 
eral legislation introduced new social 
services in 1933 and subsequently. 

Miss Breckinridge’s high standards for 
teaching are illustrated in an exchange 
of correspondence with a young man, a 
social worker, who wrote her for advice, 
stating that the school in his locality 
wished him to teach a course in public 
welfare and that he had “taken the re- 
sponsibility for teaching the course 
rather seriously.” To this she promptly 
replied: “Of course, in my judgment, 


3 National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 
IQIT, p. 367. 


you cannot take the responsibility of 
teaching Public Welfare Administration 
too seriously. It means a very adequate 
preparation in the field of government, in 
the field of social case work, and in the 
field of various other special professional 
bodies of learning.’’ 

Miss Breckinridge’s own scholarly at- 
tainments were an expression of her con- 
viction of the place of research in the 
curriculum of the professional school. As 
she pointed out in a paper on “The New 
Horizons of Professional Education” in 
1936, an essential feature of professional 
activity “is its consciousness of being 
near the borders of the unknown and the 
constant pressure by experimentation 
and critical evaluation to push back 
those boundaries. The development of 
this habit of thought and practice is a 
responsibility of the graduate profession- 
al school, of whose program research and 
publication should be constant and con- 
spicuous features.”’ The long series of 
“Social Service Monographs” serve as 
testimony to her success in furthering 
research by students. 

But Miss Breckinridge’s contribution 
to the curriculum of the schools cannot 
be described by a discussion of courses. 
Hers was a creative, searching, disci- 
plined mind led by an eager, urgent 
spirit. The work of curriculum-building, 
she said, was never done but would grow 
and change as the field expanded and 
changed. Her own approach to this de- 
velopment she once explained: 


There comes a moment when the educa- 
tionalist sees a body of material take on a new 
aspect of unity, sequence, or reasonable ade- 
quacy, and a new course becomes possible. . . . 


4 Quotations from letters are from the files of 
the A.A.S.S.W. and will not be identified further, 
hereafter. 

5 National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 
1936, p. 130. 
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To me has come not infrequently but never un- 
accompanied by a thrill the realization that it 
is possible to put together in ways that com- 
mand the attention and interest of well-trained, 
able young people, all of whom are in their 
field work seeing themselves related to real 
situations, a new series of considerations, some 
of a historical character—“This was tried 
with this result”’—some analytical—Those 
factors were lacking”—some interpretative, and 
some suggestive. The result is that between 
instructor and student there arises a new 
basis of examination of possible treatment, 
and one feels a little more secure, a little less 
empirical, a little nearer to what may be called 
a truly professional undertaking.‘ 


She constantly put forward the need for 
teaching materials and for qualified 
teachers if this kind of broadening and 
enrichment of the curriculum were to 
become possible. 

Miss Breckinridge’s contribution to 
professional education through her two 
years of service as president of the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work was noteworthy. She was 
elected president in 1933, just after the 
Association had voted to adopt a “‘mini- 
mum curriculum” or group of courses 
that were considered to be the least 
preparation that any social worker 
should have. During the next two years 
while she was in office, the Curriculum 
Committee continued on the task of out- 
lining the content of the courses and of 
formulating the theoretical principles re- 
lated to them. It was a difficult period for 
the schools, because, in addition to 
setting up standards’ for new schools 
which applied for admission to the As- 
sociation, they voted, under Miss Breck- 
inridge’s leadership, to study themselves 
and to determine how nearly the mem- 
ber-schools met the requirements. Sever- 
al small grants of funds from the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation between 1932 
and 1934 made possible the temporary 


6 Tbid., p. 128. 


employment of a field secretary’ to visit 
the schools and to interpret the curricu- 
lum and requirements, if membership in 
the Association was to be retained. As 
the reports began to come in and the 
lack of standards and diversity of ap- 
proach to social work education became 
evident, Miss Breckinridge wrote to the 
field secretary: 

In reading these [reports], I am reminded 
of the story of the man who described some 
extraordinary situation and made the claim 
“T wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t seen 
it!’ Whereupon the listener rejoined “You 
know I didn’t see it.” 

Only my absolute confidence in your accu- 
racy of statement and keenness of judgment 
makes it possible to believe that such situa- 
tions of confusion and waste motion can exist 
after so many years of rather simple discus- 
sion of our problem. 


The task of establishing a semblance 
of common standards was not simple, but 
the devotion of leaders of the Association 
to building a sound foundation for pro- 
fessional education made it possible by 
1935 to distinguish a sense of bonds be- 
tween the schools, which meant they 
were making progress toward genuinely 
professional status. They had agreed 
upon the scope and content of a body of 
knowledge and technical principles which 
could be communicated through an 
organized curriculum and had adopted 
this as requisite for membership. 

As part of this development, Miss 
Breckinridge pushed forward the move- 
ment to separate social work from sociol- 
ogy departments and to gain for social 
work within the university the status of 
a professional school with an entity of its 
own, a goal toward which the Association 
began to work. Her ownidentification with 
the professional aspects of education was 
so deep and true that she was impatient 


7Mrs. Mildred D. Mudgett of Minneapolis 
initiated this service. 
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with those who could not see the neces- 
sity for a two-year graduate curriculum 
on that basis. At the same time she al- 
ways saw the unity or integration of 
learning and urged generalized rather 
than too highly specialized education. 
Her letter to a rural sociologist in 
November, 1935, a month before the 
expiration of her second year as presi- 
dent, is in point: 


Writing you isn’t very easy. The truth of 
the matter is that what the Association of 
Schools wants to do more than anything else 
is to secure the adoption of the principle that 
education and training for social work is like 
education and training for other professions. 
They think that rural social work is no more 
to be taught in rural communities than rural 
medicine or rural law. My own observation 
is that for the practice of law in small com- 
munities there is needed a wide range of knowl- 
edge to which is added some intelligence about 
the ways of rural juries and of rural judges. 
In the same way, for the practice of medicine 
the variety of pathological conditions to be 
dealt with in the small community could be 
experienced only in great metropolitan centers, 
and the rural social worker, like the rural doc- 
tor, needs to have had his or her experience 
and training and equipment where that variety 
can be provided. Superimposed upon this urban 
training should be experience in rural areas 
and we have long cherished the hope of estab- 
lishing practice centers where rural problems 
would be found but we would do this only for 
well-equipped, advanced students. 

This is not easy to say. The sociologist 
has much to give in the general effort at social 
reform, but the disastrous effects of having 
schools of social work developed during the 
World War as subdivisions of departments 
of sociology have never been overcome, and 
the Association is only now emerging into 
a state of professional outlook and professional 
competence. ... 

What I say seems so ungracious that it is 
difficult for me to formulate ‘it, and yet, I 
know that frankness is what you desire and it is 
all that I can practice. ... 

Again, I beg you to believe in my apprecia- 
tion of your writing. The problem has been one 
to which I have devoted most of my spare 


time and effort during the last two years. It 
has been a great privilege to have the opportu- 
nity of working with those in the Association 
who are concerned for the improvement of 
educational standards in that field, and I know 
that you sympathize with me in my great 
desire that service in this field of effort should 
be put on a sound professional basis. 


When Miss Breckinridge took office, 
the depression was at its worst, and the 
demand for personnel in the emergency 
relief administrations had become im- 
perative. Attempts to start training pro- 
grams in colleges and universities mush- 
roomed all over the country. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was 
considering a plan to give grants through 
the state relief administrations to sup- 
port such efforts. When in May, 1934, 
the Administration called a meeting in 
Washington to discuss the situation, 
Miss Breckinridge was invited to attend. 
The outcome was an invitation from 
F.E.R.A. for an advisory committee to 
be appointed by the Association of 
Schools to present proposals on training 
of personnel. At once certain principles 
were laid down; notably, first, that the 
educational resources already in exist- 
ence be used and, second, that employees 
be sent on educational leave with sti- 
pends to cover tuition and maintenance. 
In reporting on what had been learned 
about emergency training for relief ad- 
ministration, a year later, she stated: 


At first glance at the situation,... it 
seemed to some that the desirable thing would 


be to create a great number of new schools of, 


social work;...On the further consideration 
it was realized that the development of a 
school of social work is a matter of growth, of 
heavy cost, of sound experience, and a sub- 
stitute plan was therefore worked out. The use 
of the educational resources already in exist- 
ence, the expansion of facilities under the 
supervision and direction of those already at 
home in the problems of professional education, 
was undertaken, and the result has been the 
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induction of something like one thousand se- 
lected persons from the role of employee to 
the status of professional practitioner. . . .8 


Before she turned over Association af- 
fairs to her successor, Miss Breckinridge 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
some of the high standards she held for 
professional education had been general- 
ly accepted as desirable and that the 
Association had made steady progress in 
achieving greater solidarity and effec- 
tiveness. A new era in the growth of the 
Association had begun. In all her years 
of services on committees and as presi- 
dent, only once did Miss Breckinridge 
agree to submit an expense account, and 
then she wrote, “It is hard for me to 
believe that I was worth that much to 
the Association.” 


8 National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 
1935, P- 254. 


Incomplete as is this account, it re- 
veals how much professional education 
owes of its strength today to the influ- 
ence of this great woman—-social worker, 
educator, and scholar. It was not always 
easy to grasp at once the meaning of 
what she said and wrote. But all who 
had contact with her would have the 
experience of suddenly having a phrase, 
a question, an assertion illuminate a 
problem—a beacon light would shine 
through the fog of confusion. The road 
underfoot might still be uncharted, but 
the direction to travel would have be- 
come quite clear. The beacon lights she 
hung still glow brightly along the path- 
way of professional education and will 
continue to guide the schools of social 
work for years to come. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





THE DEBT OF THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


HELEN R. 


HAT the School of Social Serv- 

ice Administration of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago owes to Miss 
Breckinridge can never be measured. Its 
very existence as a part of the Univer- 
sity is due to her efforts. It was she who 
single-handed convinced the University 
authorities that a graduate school de- 
voted to the education of social workers 
could be conducted in accordance with 
the traditions of scholarship of a great 
university. This was a notable achieve- 
ment, for at that time no university in 
the country had such a school, and none 
of the existing schools of social work 
maintained standards that could be ac- 
ceptable to a university. But the Uni- 
versity of Chicago knew Miss Breckin- 
ridge, her brilliant mind, her high 
standards of scholarship, her achieve- 
ments in scholarly research. Probably it 
was due to faith in her even more than 
to the persuasiveness of her arguments 
that the University decided to embark on 
this new venture. 

The establishment of the School, how- 
ever, was but the beginning. The cur- 
riculum which began to take shape in the 
new school bore the imprint of her think- 
ing as well as that of Miss Abbott, and 
many of the materials put in the hands 
of students were Miss Breckinridge’s 
work. Although there was no part of the 
program with which she was not con- 
cerned, her contributions to four differ- 
ent fields deserve special mention. 

First is the teaching of social case 
work. It was Miss Breckinridge who 
taught our first courses in case work, who 
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introduced the case method, familiar in 
law schools as the method of instruction 
appropriate for social case work, and who 
published the first volume of carefully 
edited records from social agencies for 
students to study. It was not long before 
Miss Breckinridge turned over the case- 
work instruction to others who followed 
her method and for a number of years 
used her volume. As the practice of case 
work changed, those records inevitably 
became out of date and no longer useful 
for teaching purposes. But the method 
Miss Breckinridge introduced is so gen- 
erally accepted today that it is hard to 
remember the controversy aroused by 
the publication of these records and the 
openly expressed fear of many social 
workers that, in spite of the careful 
editing, there was a violation of the 
confidential nature of the agency rec- 
ords. 

A second field of her interest was pre- 
professional education. As the School be- 
came in fact what it set out to be, name- 
ly, a graduate school, Miss Breckinridge 
became increasingly concerned with help- 
ing the undergraduate student get a foun- 
dation on which sound professional edu- 
cation could be built. The concept that 
education for social work should be a 
continuing process, beginning in the un- 
dergraduate and continuing in the grad- 
uate years—a concept that is receiving 
much attention today—was present in 
Miss Breckinridge’s thinking from the 
very foundation of the School. Before 
the School itself had preprofessional stu- 
dents, she served as adviser to students 
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intending to go into social work. She was 
responsible for the School’s undertaking 
to develop a definite preprofessional pro- 
gram and served as dean for that group 
of students. Her sound thinking about 
our field and its demands and her knowl- 
edge of the many departments of the 
University and what they had to offer 
were responsible for developing our pre- 
professional program along lines that are 
being generally accepted today. Her in- 
terest in the preprofessional students and 
the encouragement she gave to those of 
serious purpose when the way seemed im- 
possibly hard are testified to by many 
who first knew her as dean of prepro- 
fessional students. 

Her name is possibly most widely 
known to social service students in con- 
nection with her work in public welfare. 
It was Miss Breckinridge who dug into 
buried state reports and culled from them 
significant documents so that students 
might follow the development of our 
public welfare programs and see the is- 
sues of the past that remained the issues 
of the present. Her volume on Public 
Welfare Administration, first published 
in 1927, has never been replaced as a 
sourcebook of basic materials, and the 
introductions she wrote to the documents 
are as valuable as ever. The contribu- 
tions made by both the published work 
and the courses are widely recognized. 
It is not always remembered that, when 
they were introduced into the curriculum 
here, they were not generally accepted 
elsewhere as a necessary part of educa- 
tion for social work. Students who had 
this course may forget the specific con- 
tent; they do not forget the attitude to- 
ward the public services which gave life 
and meaning to the documents. 

The fourth field of her special interest 
and in some ways the field in which she 
made her most distinctive contribution 


to the School’s program was that of legal 
relations. She taught or helped develop 
a number of courses in this field, two of 
which, “Social Work and the Courts” 
and “The Family and the State,”’ led to 
published works under these titles. It 
was in these courses that Miss Breckin- 
ridge utilized both her fine legal training 
and her knowledge of the field of social 
work. Her approach was the approach of 
the social worker interested in attaining 
certain goals. Her materials came from 
the statutes and the courts, selected 
with the skill that only one thoroughly 
trained in law could have. The objective 
was to enable students to learn how to 
use the law to make it serve the ends of 
social welfare. Respect for the law and 
its interpreters was implicit in all her in- 
struction—blind worship had no place in 
it. The importance of what she taught in 
these courses can hardly be overempha- 
sized if social workers are to look beyond 
the individual case to the larger aspects 
of social welfare. But the importance of 
her contribution went beyond the con- 
tent of her courses. An idea lay behind 
them that Miss Breckinridge saw very 
clearly and often stated, namely, that 
education for social work must draw 
from various disciplines, not by a series 
of courses taught by experts in each, but 
by the real integration that can only be 
achieved by the instructor who has thor- 
ough knowledge both of social work and 
of the other discipline. This idea has 
many implications which are only be- 
ginning to be recognized. 

These contributions of Miss Breckin- 
ridge to the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration will not soon be forgotten. 
Yet to those in the School who had the 
privilege of working with her they are far 
less than the measure of our debt. Perhaps 
they are not even the things for which we 
shall remember her longest. We share 
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with other schools these contributions, 
for they went far beyond our own school 
and influenced all professional education 
for social welfare. But we who served as 
junior members of the faculty had some- 
thing more that we did not share in the 
same way; we had the intangibles that 
served and still serve as inspiration. 

Her devotion to students and her will- 
ingness to take infinite pains for and with 
them, her dissatisfaction with the merely 
good and her constant pursuit of the best, 
her keen analytical mind that cut 
through obscuring irrelevancies to get at 
the very heart of the matter, her ability 
to put her thoughts into unforgettable 
phrases, her skill at using us as she want- 
ed to so that we hardly knew that we 
were being used, her wit and her wisdom 


WRIGHT 


—these are the things that we shall never 
forget. The pictures that remain with us 
are those of Miss Breckinridge starting 
with eager enthusiasm for her classroom, 
her arms full of books which she would 
not ailow us to carry; of Miss Breckin- 
ridge sitting at the long table in Cobb 112 
spending countless hours on student pa- 
pers and apologizing for going to sleep 
over them at 2:00 A.M.; of Miss Breckin- 
ridge hurrying to the Law Library to 
look up some obscure point which had 
come up in class or conversation. The 
pictures are real and vivid to most who 
now occupy the Cobb offices. What they 
mean cannot be conveyed in words. In- 
tangibles have to be experienced to be 
appreciated. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THEODORE PARKER OF BOSTON: SOCIAL REFORMER* 


WILLIAM H. RIBACK 


EODORE PARKER, transcendental- 
| ist, Boston preacher, and aboli- 
tionist, was a vigorous man of 
scholarly mind, accustomed to gather 
“facts and figures” and then to proceed 
in his own way to realize the measures 
indicated to correct bad social conditions 
or to point toward good ones. What was 
the impact of Theodore Parker on the 
social services of Boston, of Massachu- 
setts, of the United States? What role did 
he play in the development of modern 
social work? 

The testimony is unanimous with re- 
spect to his interest and activity. Rufus 
Leighton, who edited Parker’s A utobiog- 
raphy for the Centenary edition of his 
works, writes as follows: 

His efforts for the suppression of poverty, 
drunkenness, ignorance, prostitution and crime, 
and the removal of their causes, were vigorous 
and unceasing and the victims of these evils 
found in him a wise friend and helper. These 
matters are discussed with great plainness 
and efficiency in his books, and are abundantly 
illustrated with facts and figures. His personal 
efforts, singly or in combination with others, 
for the benefit of these unfortunate classes 
were without stint, and much of his time was 
consumed in that way.? 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, an- 
other Bostonian who knew Parker, wrote 
of his labors among the disadvantaged, 
in Parker’s own phrase, “the perishing 
classes of Boston”’: 

Borne down by the accumulation of labors, 
he yet was always holding himself at the call 


* The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to 
Professor Frank J. Bruno, dean emeritus of the 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work, 
Washington University, for his guidance and help. 

tWorks of Theodore Parker (Centenary ed.), 
XIII, v. 


of some poor criminal at the Police Office, or 
some fugitive from Southern bondage, or some 
sick girl in a suburban town... . Not a mere 
wholesale reformer, he wore out his life by 
retailing its great influences to the poorest 
comer.? 


Of the wave of encomiums which fol- 
lowed upon the heels of Parker’s death, 
one may be quoted here: 

Theodore Parker combined the vocation of 
social and political reformer with scholar and 
preacher. .. . He was a great aid to all divisions 
of the reform movement. . . .3 


Despite the universal agreement that 
Parker engaged far and wide in activities 
designed to ameliorate the condition of 
the socially inadequate, his name does 
not appear on the boards of directors or 
among the officers of the various societies 
which sprang up in mid-century Bos- 
ton—societies whose pooled experience 
formed the humus which fertilized the 
soil from which sprang the modern the- 
ories of social work, theories based upon 
the codification and crystallization of 
those experiences by Zilpha Smith and 
Robert Treat Paine. 

Parker was a rebel, a critic of the 
status quo, and had become so thor- 
oughly identified with both the transcen- 
dental revolt in New England’s religious 
life and the ofttimes violent and al- 
ways uncomfortably disturbing abolition 
movement that his name was anathema 
among the sober middle-class hardware 

2 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Contemporaries 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1899), p. 36. 

3Rev. A. D. Mayo, “Theodore Parker: A 
Sermon Preached in the Division Street Church, 
Albany, New York, Sunday Morning, June 17th, 


1860” (consulted in the Thayer Scrapbooks, Boston 
Public Library). 
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manufacturers and wholesale grocers of 
Boston. He recognized this; he found he 
had to work in the background, lending 
his support and thought to social move- 
ments but never allowing his name to 
damn a worth-while undertaking. His 
own wryly humorous words, delivered in 
the course of his final letter to his congre- 
gation in Boston, aptly score the situa- 
tion: 

So, if I wanted a measure carried in the Legis- 
lature of the Town or State, or by some private 
benevolent society, I did my work by stealth. 
I sometimes saw my scheme prosper, or read 
my words in the public reports, while the 
whole enterprise had been ruined at once if 
my face or name had appeared in connection 
with it.4 

Convenient as a screen behind which 
to operate was the ‘‘ Committee of Benev- 
olent Action” of Parker’s church, the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society 
of Boston, formed for him by friends 
after his religious tenets made him unac- 
ceptable to the more traditional Boston 
congregations. Parker, in his sermon on 
“‘The Perishing Classes of Boston,” per- 
haps his best disquisition on the need for 
philanthropic efforts, discloses this meth- 
od of operation: 

We can do something in all these schemes 
for helping the poor. Each of us can do some- 
thing in his own sphere, and now and then 
step out of that sphere to do something more. 
I know there are many amongst you, who only 
require a word before they engage in this work, 
and some who do not require even that, but 
are more competent than I to speak that word. 
Your Committee of Benevolent Action have 
not been idle. Their words speak for them.5 


An example of the oblique nature of 
Parker’s activities may be found in the 
development of the Boston Provident 
Association, an organization which Com- 


4 Theodore Parker, Experience as a Minister... 
(Boston, 1859), p. 97. 


5 Ibid., p. 222. 


mager, the best modern biographer of 
Parker, refers to as “his own Provident 
Association.” Founded in 1851, the Bos- 
ton Provident Association in its annual 
reports shows no connection with Parker, 
neither in its board, officers, or donors; 
no mention is made of the “name which 
damned.” The first mention of his name 
occurs in the list of contributors for 
1868—69—a contribution from his widow. 
In 1879, after the success of most of 
Parker’s rebellions, safely after the Civil 
War and after more general acceptance 
of his religious doctrines, Robert C. Win- 
throp, president of the Boston Provident 
Association for twenty-four of its twenty- 
seven years, surveyed the history of the 
Association on the eve of its reorganiza- 
tion, when an Associated Charities of 
Boston was being discussed, and it is here 
for the first time apparently that the As- 
sociation could make public acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to Parker. He re- 
called that the founding of the organiza- 
tion in 1851 “met with the cordial ap- 
probation and support of such philan- 
thropists as Theodore Parker and John 
T. Sargent.’ 

This, then, was his method of opera- 
tion: as far as possible completely in 
the background, operating through 
church committees, ‘front’ organiza- 
tions, friends, and disciples who shared 
his views. The testimony is ample to es- 
tablish his relationship with the inter- 
locking directorate of Boston philan- 
thropy and reform. These initially sprang 
from his championing of Channing and 
Emerson in their religious reforms; later 
he proved his worth to the lay reformers 
of the city and was admitted into their 
company, the only clergyman in all Bos- 
ton who could associate on equal terms 


6 Annual Report of the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion, 1879 (consulted at the Newberry Library, 
Chicago). 
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with Garrison and Mann, Phillips and 
Howe, John Augustus, Robert Rantoul, 
Dorothea Dix, John Allen, Tuckerman, 
and Follen,’ great names in Boston and 
American charities and social work. 

The daughter of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, teacher of Laura Bridgman and 
the man who did splendid work in the 
establishment of special schools and in- 
stitutions for the deaf, the blind, the 
feeble-minded, reflects the constellation 
of social reform in Boston of this period 
in her biography of her father: “‘ The good 
and great of my father’s own city and 
state, who were his friends; Sumner, 
Mann, Parker and the rest, whose names 
are a jewelled rosary round the neck of 
the Commonwealth.”* These men met 
socially, at one another’s homes, at- 
tended lectures given by one or another 
of their number; even organized for joint 
(but unobtrusive) action. 

“No sooner was he settled in Boston 
than he issued an invitation to a ‘Coun- 
cil of Reformers’ whose object was to dis- 
cuss the ‘General Principles of Reform’ 
and the best means of promoting them.’ 
Reformers, at this time, at least to 
Parker, did not have the connotation 
given it today of ‘“‘those who desire 
change short of revolution”; no, in 
Parker’s words, it was unmistakably 
revolutionary. Writing to Dr. Francis 
Convers, a close friend, Parker explains: 
“T wanted then to tell you why I signed 
the call for that convention, which has 
the benevolent design to overturn the 
world.”?° 


7Henry S. Commager, Theodore Parker (New 
York: Little, Brown & Co., 1936), pp. 164, 185, 
153, 177, 159. 

8 Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe, 
ed. Laura E. Richards (Boston, 1909), II, 50. 


9 Commager, op. cit., p. 169. 


10MS letter in Boston Public Library, dated 
at West Roxbury, November 21, 1840. 


That Parker was the moving spirit of 
this Council of Conservative Reformers 
can be partly deduced from other letters 
to reformers which are still extant. An 
undated letter to Charles Sumner, who 
played a historic role in the struggle 
against slavery, written by Parker, indi- 
cates that the invitations to participate 
went out in his name and at his house: 
“T hope to see you at our ‘Council of 
Conservative Reformers’ which meets at 
my house on Friday p.m. at 3 o’clock and 
continues through the evening.’* The 
letter referred to earlier, to Dr. Convers, 
was dated 1840; seven years later the 
Council of Conservative Reformers seems 
still to be headed by Parker, who re- 
ceived the following letter from Horace 
Mann, the great educational reformer, 
under date of May 22, 1847: 

. .. I shall be most happy to meet the friends 
of a true conservative reform anywhere, and 
particularly at your house, if my engagements 
will possibly permit. 

By a “conservative reform,” I mean the 
removal of vile and rotten parts from a structure 


of society, just as far as salutary and sound 
ones can be prepared to take their places.” 


Parker’s role, then, in the area of social 
reform appeared to be that of a behind- 
scenes manipulator; he worked through 
his church’s Committee of Benevolent 
Action, convened frequent meetings of 
“conservative reformers” at his home, 
and labored through other individuals 
who were like-minded or permitted 
themselves to be persuaded. Our further 
concern is of what his total social service 
platform consisted and what his attitude 
toward total social change might be. 

Abstracting issues enumerated in 
Parker’s ‘Sermon on Poverty,” one finds 
the following: 


™ MS letter in Harvard College Library. 


2 Life of Horace Mann by His Wife (2d. ed.; 
Boston, 1865), p. 256. 
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1. Better housing. 

2. “... Furnishing them [the poor] with work, 
or directing them to it; something towards 
enabling them to purchase food and other 
articles cheap.” 

3. “‘... Something to prevent street beggary 
. .. indiscriminate charity.” 

4. “Much may be done to promote temper- 
ance.” 

5. “Something may be done to promote 
religion.” 

6. “Something may be done for the children 
of the poor—to promote their education, 
to find them employment. . . .” 


And from other writings and talks, one 
may add these additional planks in his 
platform of reform: 

7. Penal reform for adult offenders. 

8. Separation of young offenders from the 
older ones, preferably in separate institu- 
tions. 

9. Probation system. 

10. Woman suffrage. 

11. Placement of disadvantaged children in 
foster-homes. 

12. Provision of recreation and camping facili- 
ties. 

13. Delinquent girls. 

14. Total reorganization of the socioeconomic 
system.*3 


Charity, he felt, was a duty. He ex- 
horted his congregation: 

You are your brother’s keeper; God made 
you so....If there are times when you are 
disposed to murmur at your own hard lot, 
though it is not hard; or hours when grief presses 
heavy on your heart, go and look after these 
children, find them employment, and help 
them to start in life; you will find your murmur- 
ings are ended, and your sorrow forgot." 
Not only were the points listed above 
part of Parker’s creed of social change, 
but also the following, a newspaper re- 
port of W. J. Potter’s sermon on Parker 
as man and reformer: 

Temperance, woman suffrage, the ameliora- 
tion of the laboring classes, civil freedom 


13 These will be documented in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. 
14 Sermon on “The Perishing Classes of Boston.” 


everywhere, anti-capital punishment, the re- 
demption of criminals by better penal legis- 
lation,—they all had the benefit of his serious 
thought and vigorous pen and speech. Before 
there was a civil service reform he taught its 
principles. Before social science was heard of 
he was studying its problems." 


Frothingham, the contemporary his- 
torian of Boston’s mid-century intel- 
lectual ferment, voiced perhaps the best 
general summary of Parker as a re- 
former: 


Mr. Parker was a natural reformer. His 
great sympathy with humanity rendered it im- 
possible that he should live or die to himself, 
and when he saw vice and crime he felt that it 
was circumstances alone which had kept him- 
self from degradation. He was not a theorist or 
a maker of systems as such, but his grand point 
of belief was the development of the human in 
mankind. He was no doctrinaire. It was im- 
possible to fit him upon any procrustes bed of 
opinion; his feet stuck rigidly out and con- 
demned the bedstead. Political parties and 
organizations therefore could do little with 
him. He believed in all reforms but he was in 
full sympathy with no class of reformers. He 
believed in temperance, but he preached 
against the Maine law; he was an active friend 
of the poor, but called the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism a society for the gradual 
spreading and diffusion of poverty; he worked 
with all his might for enfranchisement of the 
Negro but Negro worshippers got little com- 
fort from the man who said that the blacks 
were sluggish in mind, and who called them 
equatorial grasshoppers; he believed in the 
full social and political enfranchisement of 
woman, because she needed it to complete her 
development. He could fight for humanity, 
plead for it, die for it, but he could not crown it 
until it had earned its crown. It was his love 
for humanity and his desire to elevate it, and to 
elevate the whole of it, that made him sympa- 
thise with all great philanthropic enterprises 
of the day. . . .%6 


*8In Parker Scrapbooks, Boston Public Library. 


6 “Rey. O. B. Frothingham’s Estimate of 
Theodore Parker’s Character and Services,’”’ the 
Commonwealth (Boston), Saturday, December 12, 
1868 (in the Caroline Coddington Thayer Scrap- 
books, Boston Public Library). 
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BETTER HOUSING 


The campaign for better houses for the 
poor was waged by Parker in his cus- 
tomary manner: through a friend inter- 
ested in this particular reform and with 
the assistance of his “Benevolent Com- 
mittee” of the church. He prepared the 
soil in his sermons, then sought action. 

In his sermon on “Poverty,” in which 
he begins by telling his middle-class con- 
gregation of the imminence of social 
revolution in Europe, “‘ where the abuses 
are greater,” Parker comments on the 
need for housing improvement in Amer- 
ica: 

Something can be done directly, to remove 
the causes of poverty, something to mitigate 
their effects; we need both the palliative charity, 
and the remedial justice. Tenements for the 
poor can be provided at a cheap rent, that shall 


yet pay their owner a reasonable income. This 
has been proved by actual experiment. 


And in his sermon on “The Perishing 
Classes of Boston,” he continues in the 
same vein: 


It would seem easy to provide comfortable 
and convenient houses and at a reasonable rate. 
The experiment has been tried by one neble- 
hearted man, and thus far works well. I trust 
the same plan, or one better, if possible, will 
soon be tried on a larger scale, and so repeated, 
till we are free from that crowding together 
of miserable persons, which now disgraces our 
city. 


Henry Bowditch, his partner in this 
enterprise and the man who tried to get a 
tenement law through the legislature,’’ 
records in his journal that the Benevolent 
Committee of Parker’s church was won 
over to fight for change in tenement 
houses."® 


17 Commager, op. cit., p. 184. 


8 Vincent Y. Bowditch, Life and Correspondence 
of Henry Ingersoll Bowditch (Boston and New 
York, 1902), I, 187. 


PENAL REFORM 


A German biographer of Parker at- 
tempts to establish a theoretical basis for 
Parker’s interest in penal reform in his 
belief that strong governments need not 
use punishments in order to survive,’ an 
unnecessary intellectual gambit for Park- 
er, who was interested in all reforms and 
not especially in the strength of govern- 
ments. 

Parker was so articulate on the need 
for penal reform that it seems unneces- 
sary to speak for him. In the following 
quotations from his sermons, it will be 
noted that he refers to a single man, per- 
haps his own agent or co-plotter in the 
interests of reform, just as the passages 
on housing above refer again to his 
colleague. 

First, Parker points out that “the jail 
should be a manual labor school, not a 
dungeon of torture. . . . Further, in addi- 
tion to its educational function, the jail 
has a therapeutic one. A jail, as a mere 
house of punishment for offenders, ought 
to have no place in an enlightened people. 
It ought to be a moral hospital where the 
offender is kept till he is cured.”° 

In a brief paragraph in his sermon on 
“The Moral Condition of Boston” (1849), 
he enunciates ideas which in a more en- 
lightened and scientific age would be 
identified as a call for “‘ probation officers 
with a good social case work back- 
ground”; also, he commends the estab- 
lishment of a separate juvenile reform 
school. One wonders, with some insight 
into Parker’s somewhat Machiavellian 
machinations, whether Parker had a 
hand in the suggestions of the “good 
man” to whom he refers below: 


19 Alfred Altherr, Theodore Parker in seinem Leben 
und Wirken (St. Gallen, 1894), p. 205. 


30 Sermon on “‘The Dangerous Classes of Boston.” 





Last year, a good man, to whom the State 
was deeply indebted before, suggested that a 
moral police should be appointed to look after 
offenders; to see why they committed their 
crime; and if only necessity compelled them, to 
seek out for them some employment and so 
remove the causes of crime in detail....A 
beginning has already been made in the right 
direction, by establishing the State Reform 
School for Boys. 


Inthesermon on“ The Perishing Classes,” 
Parker had more to say about the boys’ 
reform school: “‘The State Farm School 
for Juvenile Offenders, which a good man 
last winter suggested to your legislature, 
will doubtless do much for these idle 
boys, and may be the beginning of a 
greater and better work.” 

The character of the work that Parker 
felt should be carried on in a State Farm 
School for Juvenile Offenders is sug- 
gested on another page in the same 
sermon: 


So he is hurried off to jail at a tender age, and 
made legally the companion of felons. Now the 
State...shuts him in her College for the 
Little. What does that teach him; science, 
letters; even morals and religion? Little enough 
of this, even in Boston, and in most counties of 
Massachusetts, I think, nothing at all, not even 
a trade which he can practise when his term 
expires!! 


And, finally, in the same sermon, Parker 
makes further assertions about penal re- 
form, pointing at the end to another of 
his interests, the reform of the delinquent 
girl: ' 

It has been suggested by some kindly and 
wise men, that there should be a Prisoners’ 
Home established, where the criminal, on being 
released from jail, could go and find a home and 
work. As the case now is, there is almost no 
hope for the poor offender. “Legal justice” 
proves often legal vengeance, and total ruin to 
the poor wretch on whom it falls; it grinds him 
to powder! All reform of criminals, without 
such a place, seems to me worse than hopeless. 
If possible, such an institution seems more 
needed for the women. 
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DELINQUENT GIRLS 


This general interest in penal reform— 
in social service among the “dangerous 
classes,” to use his own term—took par- 
ticular form in his activities in behalf of 
delinquent girls, perhaps the only case in 
which Parker operated in the foreground 
and in public view rather than through 
intermediaries. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, one of 
Parker’s disciples in the socialization of 
the church, records in his journals (ap- 
parently in 1854) that “just now he 
[Theodore Parker] is hand in glove with 
Dr. Beecher, and they are trying to get 
an organization to find places in families 
for girls who are in danger of crime, 
which some people think better than a 
Reform School for girls. I recommended 
E. E. Hale as the best person for their 
agent, and they have taken it up quite 
eagerly.” Commager pairs Hale and 
Higginson as clergymen who vied with 
each other to bring social reform into the 
scope of the ethics of religion; not in Bos- 
ton, where, though “the air was electric 
with reform, the windows of the churches 
were closed,” but in Worcester.” Hale 
became the agent of the society, and his 
writings reflect this early period in a long 
career of service. In 1855 he wrote The 
State’s Care of Its Children; in 1857, Re- 
lief of the Poor. The Reverend Beecher 
who worked with Parker is Edward 
Beecher, not the more famous Henry 
Ward Beecher, whom Parker damned 
without mincing words: 

He has no difficulties at all. He is not a 
reformer, an innovator, a teacher of new or un- 
welcome truths, a champion of unwelcome 


principles. The popular drift befriends him... . 
Nothing radical enough to shock the (conserva- 


21 Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, 1846-1906, ed. Mary Thacher Higginson 
(Boston, 1921), pp. 53-54- 


22 Commager, oP. cit., p. 156. 
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tives), nor conservative enough to displease 
the (liberals), he retains people of all descrip- 
tions.?3 


In his drive to help the delinquent 
girls, Parker sought the help of his “‘con- 
servative reformers.” A letter to Charles 
Sumner, dated March 5, 1854, has sur- 
vived the years: 


DEAR SUMNER 


It is Sunday afternoon—or evening. I am 
waiting here a company of philanthropists to 
come and discuss means to help the poor girls 
in the streets of Boston—who are on the way to 
the Brothel. I am sick too—and have been 
tormented with rheumatism. . . .?4 


Parker’s views on what form the as- 
sistance to delinquent girls should take 
have already been indicated: a home to 
care for them after discharge from prison; 
a trade taught in prison; foster-home 
placement wherever possible. The idea of 
foster-home placement, preferred to in- 
stitutional care, is usually regarded as a 
twentieth-century development in social 
work; in 1853, the year before Parker 
called together his company of philan- 
thropists, Charles Loring Brace had al- 
ready formed the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York, based on similar principles. 

That Brace and Parker knew each 
other is well established, and the method 
of their meeting can be traced. F. B. 
Sanborn, later active in state and public 
charities in Kansas, at this time was the 
first secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, of which Dr. 
Howe was chairman,?> and Sanborn re- 
ports that, in 1855, he“‘saw at Mr. Park- 
er’s last night, a gentleman from New 
York, Mr. [F. L.] Olmstead, a friend of 


23 Paxton Hibben, Henry Ward Beecher: An 
American Portrait (New York, 1927), p. 108. 


24 MS in Harvard College Library. 


35 ‘Autobiography of F. B. Sanborn,” Transac- 
tions of the Kansas State Historical Society, VIII 


(1903-4), 419. 


Mr. Brace and other good men there.” 
Olmstead, architect and one of the ear- 
liest city planners, was a college friend of 
Brace, with whom he had made the grand 
tour of Europe in 1850. Olmstead had 
also met William Lloyd Garrison, inti- 
mate associate of Parker in the abolition 
movement; in fact, Brace had met Garri- 
son at the Olmstead farm in 1852.77 
Parker’s biographers have noted the con- 
nection between Parker and Brace, for 
they exchanged letters; and Parker even 
paid Brace a visit in New York to make a 
study of the results of Brace’s activities 
in foster-home placement.” 

Brace and Parker had much in com- 
mon; both were clergymen who accepted 
the social implications of Christianity, 
those enunciated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the brotherhood of man, and in 
its whole moral code. They even had 
prejudices in common: “ Theodore Parker 
uttered frankly his dislike of the 
‘Trish’ ” ;?9 Brace’s prejudice pervades his 
writings, notably in Dangerous Classes of 
New York, etc. Brace studied the Europe- 
an ‘“‘ragged schools” during his trip 
abroad in 1850; in 1858 Parker sermon- 
ized as follows, according to a newspaper 
report of that year: “The Preacher next 
noticed the change that had taken place 
in philanthropy, contrasting our asylums 
and ragged schools with the absolute in- 
difference to the condition of the poor in 
Elizabeth’s time.”’3° 

Parker, in his farewell to his congrega- 


% F. B. Sanborn, Recollections of Seventy Years 
(Boston, 1909), II, 442. 

27 Dictionary of American Biography, “Frederick 
Olmstead.” 

28 John White Chadwick, Theodore Parker: 
Preacher and Reformer (Boston, 1901), p. 275. 

29 Higginson, Contemporaries, p. 271. 


3° Thayer Scrapbooks, Boston Public Library, 
The speech was given at Music Hall, November 21. 
1858. 
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tion, paid direct tribute to Brace’s 
agency: ‘“‘ And the Children’s Aid Society 
at New York, with its kindred, abun- 
dantly show how much can be done and 
at how little cost.”# 

After Parker returned from his visit to 
New York, where he had observed 
Brace’s work at first hand, he tried to do 
in Boston what he had seen in New York, 
assisted by Wendell Phillips, Henry 
Bowditch, and Edward Beecher. ‘He 
organized a society to rescue delinquent 
girls, instruct them in housework, and 
place them in homes throughout the 
state. Sargent . . . was made agent of the 
society, and half the reformers of the city 
enlisted in the crusade.”’3? 

Parker reflected: 

Above all [the state] should take care of 
the children of offenders, protect them from 
society and from a dangerous environment. This 
whole business of the care of children had to be 
changed, and above all the manner of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, for here, surely, the 
fault of society was clear. Reform schools were 
better than jails, but betterstill theestablishment 
of state farms where the children could be taught 
healthy and useful work, or the distribution of 
children in homes throughout the states.33 


His argument for home placement was 
simple. ‘‘I wonder men don’t see that 
they can never safely depart from the 
natural order which God has appointed. 
Boys are born in families; they grow up 
in families; a few in each household 
mixed with girls and their elders.’’54 


OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


His interest in woman’s suffrage he 
displayed in his sermons; he wrote Miss 
Thayer, Boston suffragist, that he would 
“do everything for the reformation of 


31 Experiences as a Minister, p. 95. 
32 Commager, op. cit., p. 77. Both Sargent and 
Hale? 


33 Commager, op. cit., p. 175. 
34 Ibid. 
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women. ...I will be ready with ‘Facts 
and Figures.’ ’’35 

The need for recreation claimed some 
of his attention. He wrote: 

It is not pleasant to think that there are no 
amusements which lie level to the poor, in this 
country. In Paris, Naples, Rome, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, there are cheap pleasures for poor men, 
which yet are not low pleasures. Here there are 
...none for the poor save only the vice of 
drunkenness . . . last summer, some benevolent 
men treated the poor children of the city to a 
day of sunshine, fresh air, and frolic in the 
fields. .. . Some of them have charitably been 
taught to dance.%6 


The need for improving the condition 
of the poor by increasing their real in- 
come stirred his interest in economic con- 
ditions. ‘“‘It seems to me that a store 
might be established where articles of 
good quality should be furnished to the 
poor at cost.”37 

His friendship with Horace Mann and 
his interest in education are frequently 
shown in his writings, perhaps best of all 
in the following selection from his ser- 
mon on the “Dangerous Classes of 
Boston”: 

You have already taken one of the greatest, 
wisest, and best men of this Commonwealth, 
and set him to watch over the public education 
of the people. True, you give him little money, 
and no honor; he brings the honor to you, not 
asking but giving that ...I would set such a 
man, if I could find such another, to look after 
the dangerous classes of society. 


GENERAL SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


With Parker’s attitude on social re- 
form (“Conservative Reformer” that he 
was) one might expect a certain readiness 
for doctrines calling for total reorganiza- 
tion of society rather than the piecemeal 


35 MS 1096, Boston Public Library. 


36Sermon on “Moral Condition of Boston,” 
p. 412. 
37 Sermon on “The Perishing Classes of Boston.” 
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amelioratives which he attempted to ad- 
minister. Then, too, Parker stemmed 
from a family with revolutionary tradi- 
tions, a family which had fought well in 
the American Revolution and which sub- 
scribed to the Puritan tradition at its 
apex in the Concord of Thoreau, Emer- 
son, and Parker (the superiority of the 
individual conscience to any dictation). 
His first rebellion was against orthodox 
Unitarianism when he come to the sup- 
port of Emerson, delivering his greatest 
religious orations on ‘‘ The Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity.” 

Vernon Louis Parrington, perhaps the 
most sensitive critic of American life and 
letters, summarizes his view of Parker’s 
character and attitude as follows: 

It was this ethical quality of his religion that 
kept Theodore Parker so sensitive to wrongs 
and so generous in response to the call of social 
justice. His religion quickened his social con- 
science and summoned him to serve the plenti- 
ful reform movements of the day. With Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips he organized the 
militants of Boston radicalism. ... But he was 
no partisan to the rule of the majority, if it 
determined contrary to his conscience. A 
transcendental individualist, he went for the 
nullification of an immoral statute in the name 
of the Higher Law.3® 


This recalls Wendell Phillips’ words on 
Parker: ‘The child of Puritanism is not 
mere Calvinism—it is the loyalty to jus- 
tice which tramples under foot the 
wicked laws of its own epoch.’’3? 
Perhaps, too, not only did Parker’s at- 
titude include some elements of abstract 
religious and ethical idealism but also it 
was compounded of the social and eco- 
nomic idealism of Fourier and the Chart- 
ists (Parker was a Brook Farmer). Per- 
haps it was even tinged with some ideas 
gleaned from Marx, the Socialist arch- 


38 Main Currents in American Thought, II, 
420-21. 


39 Tbid., III, 147. 


apostle who was even then contributing 
to the New York Tribune, to which 
Parker also contributed. Greeley, the 
Tribune editor, with doctrines similar to 
Parker’s, expressed a phrase which 
echoes some of Parker’s: “Why should 
those by whose toil all comforts and 
luxuries are produced or made available 
enjoy so scanty a share of them?”’4° 

Parker was no gentler with the evils of 
the nineteenth-century capitalism as a 
whole than he had been with individual 
abuses. ‘‘ We, the Yankee nation,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘are going in just the same way as 
the English, and unless we change our 
whole system radically, we shall come to 
just the same result and have the Chris- 
tian feudalism of gold in Boston as in 
London. The feudalism of money is too 
bad to be borne in a Christian land.” 

His view of commerce may be gleaned 
from his text for a “Sermon on Mer- 
chants,” a term which comprehended 
most of his congregation: “As a nail 
sticketh fast between the joinings of the 
stones; so doth sin stick close between 
buying and selling.”’” 

Marx’s “‘proletariat’’ became Parker’s 
“Perishing Classes.” “This class of men 
are perishing; yes, perishing in the nine- 
teenth century; perishing in Boston, 
wealthy, charitable Boston; perishing 
soul and body, contrary to God’s will; 
and perishing all the worse because they 
die slow, and corrupt by inches.’’43 

Parker paraphrases Marx’s theory of 
labor value. In “The Perishing Classes,” 
he writes: 

You may give better pay when that is 
possible. I can hardly think it is the boast of a 


man, that he has paid less for his labor than 
any other of his calling. But it is a common 


4° Tbid., II, 256. 

4" Commager, op. cit., p. 160. 

# Ecclus. 27:2. 

43 “The Perishing Classes of Boston.” 





boast, though to me it seems the glory of a 
pirate! I cannot believe there is that sharp 
distinction between week-day religion and Sun- 
day religion, or between justice and charity, 
that is sometimes pretended. A man both just 
and charitable would find his charity run over 
into his justice, and the mixture improve 
the quality. When I remember that all value is 
the result of work, I cannot help thinking that 
labor is often wickedly underpaid, and capital 
sometimes as grossly over-fed. I shall believe 
that capital is at the mercy of labor, when the 
two extremes of society change places. 


This last theme, the inequality of bar- 
gaining power, and the disadvantage of 
labor in this situation are touched on 
again in the same sermon: 


I know rich men tell us that capital is at the 
mercy of labor. That may be prophecy; it is not 
history; not fact. Uneducated labor, brute 
force without skill, is wholly at the mercy of 
capital. The capitalist can control the market 
for labor, which is all the poor man has to 
part with. The poor cannot combine as the rich. 
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SUMMARY 


In conclusion it would appear that 
Theodore Parker, social reformer of mid- 
century Boston, was compelled to make 
his contributions to the social work de- 
velopment of America by indirection and 
by oblique methods. His contributions, 
besides his work on abolition, religious 
reform, and temperance, were manifold; 
they were in the field of family case-work 
services, better housing, penology, the 
extension of public education, woman’s 
suffrage, recreational services for the 
economically disadvantaged, foster-home 
placement for delinquent girls, extension 
of real income, social reorganization, and 
many other provinces where man, equal 
ethically, had become socially and eco- 
nomically unequal. 
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PSYCHIATRY EXPERIMENTS WITH SELECTION: 


HENRY W. BROSIN, M.D. 


UMEROUS studies to select men for 
N the armed services during the 
recent war accelerated the prog- 
ress made by previous studies in this 
field. In spite of much prior work it was 
generally conceded that most existing 
tests for personality organization and 
stability were inadequate. Examiners 
found that test scores were not helpful; 
that, regardless of the score, the most 
valuable “service” rendered by the test- 
ing procedure was the opportunity fur- 
nished to study the quality of the indi- 
vidual reply or the method used by the 
candidate to solve the problem. This re- 
cent experience, as well as the acute need, 
has stimulated many workers to continue 
their efforts in this challenging field after 
return to civilian life. We chose medical 
students as an object of study because 
we live with them, but obviously the 
basic problems in this area transcend 
occupational lines and are probably uni- 
versal in their significance. 

In reviewing the published work on 
selection of medical students, it is appar- 
ent that there was a need here also for 
tests which gave information about per- 
sonality stability and aptitudes, since the 
well-known Moss studies were not satis- 
factory. This technique tried to measure 
both intellectual ability and aptitude but 

t This paper was delivered at the symposium on 
“Professional Social Work: Its Substance and World 
Significance,” the last of three symposiums on 
“The Family in Tomorrow’s World” held during 
the spring of 1948 in observance of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the New York School of Social Work 
and the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York. The Society 


plans to publish the anniversary papers in book 
form in the near future. 


failed to include those methods which 
would describe essential aspects of be- 
havior which are of critical importance. 
Competence to study medicine and to 
practice successfully involves many or- 
ganizational properties which are not 
easily measured, since they are not uni- 
tary functions and are related to the 
more obscure, unconscious aspects of per- 
sonality. It is desirable to know how well 
the candidate is motivated, how eco- 
nomically he handles his anxieties under 
stress, the ways in which he relates him- 
self to people, how much free energy he 
has for genuine productivity in contrast 
to neurotically driven competitiveness. 
We are interested not only in eliminating 
men who will fail in medical school but in 
choosing those who will bring the richest 
gifts to their calling. 

Unfortunately two large, relatively 
unexplored areas must also be considered 
before we attempt to define the proper- 
ties of a good candidate. (1) There should 
be general agreement upon the qualities 
which identify the successful physician. 
There are undoubtedly many kinds of 
successful physicians, thus leading to the 
inference that great caution should be 
exercised in forcing all candidates to con- 
form to rigid requirements, for we might 
be losing invaluable men who do not 
happen to pass our particular sieve. Dr. 
Alan Gregg suggests that in any selection 
program at least 1o per cent of the class 
be chosen outside the testing program - 
for a control. This danger is especially 
keen in the increasingly competitive pre- 
medical education area which may dis- 
courage high-minded young men who 
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cannot bring themselves to live at the 
necessary levels. There is a danger that 
highly vital selection has already oc- 
curred by the time the student presents 
himself for admission to medical school. 
(2) The second important area which 
must be studied in relation to selection is 
the effect of the training process upon the 
student. There seems to be a wide dif- 
ference in schools in this respect, al- 
though no valid comparisons can be 
cited. Any acquaintance with schools, 
however, reveals the widespread anxiety 
which is the fate of most students. That 
his anxiety may act as an inhibitor of the 
categorical or abstract attitude (K. Gold- 
stein) and thus decrease the scholarship 
of the student where it should be best is a 
matter of real concern. The Rorschach 
protocols present material which strongly 
suggests this probability. Further experi- 
mental verification by more objective 
methods may be possible by utilizing the 
methods of W. C. Halstead as outlined in 
Brain and Initelligence.2 These prelimi- 
nary remarks are offered to give some 
background for the exposition of the 
methods used by us. Attempts to solve 
these larger questions will be made as 
relevant material is acquired, but we 
cannot make publicly verifiable obser- 
vations at this time. 

Since expense eliminated the possibil- 
ity of actually examining premedical stu- 
dents, it was decided to do pilot control 
studies on the incoming freshman classes 
for a number of years at two medical 
schools, follow their academic progress 
through four years, and, as far as pos- 
sible, do follow-up studies after intern- 
ships and residencies. Concomitant 
studies at two schools by a team seemed 
to have some advantages in mutual 


2 Ward C. Halstead, Brain and Intelligence: A 
Quantitative Study of Frontal Lobes (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947). 


stimulation and in the possibility of com- 
parison. It seemed much more likely that 
pertinent sociological differences would 
be noted when two different social sys- 
tems were simultaneously under scru- 
tiny, for to some extent there should be 
apparent the effects of the systems upon 
the students. 

Two classes at each school have been 
examined, a total of 450 students. Ac- 
tually many more have been seen in 
other classes for therapy, so that our in- 
formation is much greater than that pro- 
vided by these two classes. We also have 
comparable data from several pre-war 
classes (A. Elonen). At one school one ex- 
perienced psychiatrist, Dr. L. W. Earley, 
saw 330 students in individual interviews 
himself, in addition to doing individual 
Rorschach examinations on two-thirds of 
them; the other one-third had individual 
Rorschachs performed by trained clinical 
psychologists, but Dr. Earley does all the 
interpretations. In addition, the follow- 
ing tests were performed: 


The ACE (for comparative value) 

The Strong Interest Test (for prediction value) 

The Allport-Vernon Study for Values (for 
minimal information on attitudes) 

The Group TAT (Murray) in modified form 
(An excellent projective technique revealing 
something about motivation both peripheral 
and central, goals, needs, social factors, 
exciting goals.) 


Two classes of 130 students were ex- 
amined at the second school utilizing the 
following methods: (1) individual inter- 
views (by a team the first year and by 
one psychiatrist the second year); (2) in- 
dividual Rorschachs—not completed; 
(3) ACE, (Land Q score and total score) ; 
(4) group Rorschach (Monroe check 
count); (5) group TAT (Murray—modi- 
fied); (6) University of Chicago Reading 
Test; (7) University of Chicago Writing 
Test; (8) Kuhlman Intelligence Test 
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(P.A., I.Q., Speed, Accuracy); (9) Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests (Thur- 
stone); (10) Minnesota Morale Test; 
(11) Minnesota Social Adjustment; (12) 
Minnesota Emotional; (13) Minnesota 
Conservatism; (14) Allport Theoretical; 
(r5) Allport Economic; (16) Allport 
Aesthetic; (17) Allport Social; (18) All- 
port Political; and (19) Allport Religious. 

Tests numbered 3 to 19 were divided 
into thirty-five variables and studied by 
two skilled professional statistical psy- 
chologists: Dewey Stuitt and Harold P. 
Bechtoldt in the Association of American 
Medical Colleges office of Dean Carlyle 
Jacobsen of Iowa City. These thirty-five 
variables have been analyzed in terms of 
the criterion of first-year grade-point 
average for three quarters. Dr. Bechtoldt 
reports: 


The results of this preliminary analysis were 
uniformly disappointing. Only two of the chi- 
square values were significant at the 10-20 
per cent level (such values are expected by 
chance alone in 10-20 per cent of the samples). 
Eight additional variables resulted in chi- 
square values falling in the 20-30 per cent 
area of significance. Since either inadequate 
criterion measures might account for these 
results, the second step in the analysis was to 
investigate the relations among the five courses 
constituting the first-year program. The results 
indicated wide variation in the distribution of 
the grades by courses and some evidence of little 
or no association (correlation) between the 
grades in certain courses and the grades as- 
signed in other courses. The range in the per- 
centage of students making A or B grades was 
from 95 in gross anatomy to 44 in physiology. 
From the viewpoint of discriminating be- 
tween “achievements” of various students, the 
physiology department is apparently finding 
much wider differences between students than 
is the anatomy department. Since the same 
students took these courses in the same year, 
it would seem either that different (non- 
comparable) standards of evaluation were 
being used by the various departments or that 
the abilities required for success in the various 
courses were not highly correlated. Studies on 


intercorrelations of adequate achievement 
measures, however, generally show marked 
positive correlations between such measures 
for college courses. 


Other attempts were made (1) to eval- 
uate the interrelations between the five 
courses and (2) relating grades in two 
most significant courses (physiology and 
bacteriology) with ten variables of high- 
est significance on the tests. Dr. Bech- 
toldt in summary said: 

These results are interpreted as indicating 
some slight chance of a useful differential 
prediction of success from these thirty-five 
measures when the 1946-47 and 1947-48 data 
are combined and analyzed. Further analyses 
against total grade-point averages are con- 
sidered as less promising than analyses against 
averages in separate courses. Because of the 
lack of discrimination found in some courses, 
rank in class or ratings in deciles would be more 
useful for research purposes than letter grades. 


When the grading system was re- 
worked for more consistent criteria of 
success in the course work, it was appar- 
ent that these criteria were only theoreti- 
cal. The factors which showed some 
slight significance were the over-all pre- 
diction of success, the sum of separate 
ratings, and the Monroe check-list count 
for deviouspoints. This smallsuccessusing 
larger units supports the clinician in his 
quest to seek out those dynamic units 
which have more meaning to the total 
organism and which may someday be 
more useful. If the statistician is given 
more relevant data, he may become more 
helpful in this type of investigation. 

This preliminary analysis clearly gives 
us little hope that these tests, the best 
available to us, will furnish the means of 
differentiating students. This is not a 
new story to you, but it may be worth 
while to indicate that we want to help the 
psychologists on our team to get mate- 
rial which may be useful to them. We 
intend to utilize the best-known methods 
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as they become available, dropping out 
each year those which are definitely 
noncontributory. 

I will not review the role of intelligence 
tests in selection studies since they have 
not contributed much in most schools. 
The excellent article by Waggoner and 
Ziegler at Michigan covers the principal 
subjects. Although direct comparisons 
of our data with theirs is not possible, it 
seems likely that our students fall in the 
same ranges as theirs. Their experiences 
with various achievement, reading, and 
personality tests parallel ours. They 
make a concrete observation of interest: 
that men with I.Q.’s below 130 on the 
Binet will find the competition severe 
both in medical school and after gradua- 
tion. 

The projective techniques do offer 
solid hope for finding an improved selec- 
tion technique. Incomplete summaries 
prevent a comprehensive report at this 
time, but a few facts are noteworthy. 

The“ Group Rorschach was distin- 
guished by the frequency of abnormal 
responses. The comment was made that 
“very few of the records would have 
seemed out of place in a collection of 
clinically disturbed people” (A. Elonen 
and H. Moore). This supports the opin- 
ion of Dr. Earley and myself in evaluat- 
ing individual Rorschachs that we must 
study intensively a large collection of 
these protocols and their authors in order 
to evaluate properly the wide limits of 
inefficient behavior including manifest 
psychological disturbances. 

Dr. Emil Oberholzer has repeatedly 
emphasized the need for a wide range of 
normal controls in order to do more sensi- 
tive interpretations and the difficulties of 


3R. W. Waggoner and T. W. Ziegler, “Psy- 
chiatric Factors in Students Who Fail,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CIII (November, 1946), 369- 
76. 


obtaining a reliable series in the heteroge- 
neous American population. 

As in other control series of ‘normal 
individuals,” including college students, 
nurses, and organic medical cases, we 
find that an enormous amount of dis- 
turbance is tolerated by many people. It 
is our task to identify the assets of the 
ego which permit a person to work effec- 
tively in spite of his burden. The patterns 
revealed in the Group Rorschach are 
those apparent in the individual tests 
and in the interviews: anxiety of many 
types and severity, conflicts about 
human relationships, oppositionality, 
marked constriction and rigidity in many 
with a few showing extreme looseness of 
affect, and strongly dependent trends not 
infrequently coupled with hostility. 

The Thematic Apperception Test of 
Murray duplicates some of the Rorschach 
findings. The psychologists report that 
“it is more useful in discerning the or- 
ganization of energy in work, attitudes 
toward authority, toward the weak and 
distressed and peers. Among the students 
who did poorly, we found frequent in- 
hibition of work effort sometimes self- 
destructive in nature, sometimes related 
to extreme dependency and to inability 
to channelize energy toward a goal. 
Among the successful ones there were 
many difficulties involving dependent 
needs, sexual relations and oppositional 
trends. However, the successful ones gen- 
erally showed relatively uninhibited 
work motivation and intellectual activ- 
ity. They were differentiated by their 
ability to follow the directions, to main- 
tain a basic intellectual structure in the 
face of the stimulation of fantasy” 
(A. Elonen and H. Moore). 

From the current material it seems 
unlikely that these group tests alone or in 
combination with other tests can provide 
significant differentiation for success or 
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failure between incapacitating patterns 
of behavior and those disturbed systems 
which are compatible with achievement. 
Perhaps future work on the crippling ef- 
fect of strong dependent needs, coupled 
with hostility, the advantage of being 
able to maintain intellectual control 
when faced with emotional stress, or the 
manifest advantages in a school system 
of extreme compliance by a constricted 
personality, may make these group tests 
much more valuable. If increased expert- 
ness in design of projective methods is 
possible, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it is, we can expect progress in this 
field, because units of this type and 
(1) those relating to motivation, (2) ego 
strengths as shown by the capacity to 
withstand frustration, and (3) flexibility 
in mastery of emotional challenges are 
more meaningful also in the clinical idiom 
and can be studied with the benefit of 
information from this field. 

The individual Rorschach in conjunc- 
tion with the individual interview by a 
psychiatrist is by all odds the best meth- 
od known to us for selection purposes. 
It is well known that the Rorschach 
has splendid potentialities for providing 
cues to many facets of the personality 
both in health and disease if the inter- 
preter is a skilful clinician with large ex- 
perience and some talent in this field. 
Such patterns as outgoingness; introver- 
siveness; nature of emotional control; 
aggressivity; intellectual drive; capacity 
for thinking abstractly, concretely, and 
imaginatively; “type of intelligence”; 
and orderliness are often available on the 
protocol to the expert. 

The ranges of behavior shown on these 
records is incredibly wide, including most 
of the common reaction types and dy- 
namic defense systems. As in other 
studies, we find that superior abilities are 
no guaranty of success, since personality 


factors, including motivation, are more 
important. Relatively poor intellectual 
equipment as revealed by the psy- 
chometric and other tests is not always a 
deterrent to high class rank. One of the 
men with an I.Q. of 113 and no unusual 
obvious assets is in the upper 15 per cent 
of his class; this is quite unusual, how- 
ever. 

The composition of the postwar 1946- 
47 classes in the two schools is markedly 
different, for the average age is much 
greater in one than in the other, owing to 
the inclusion of a large number of veter- 
ans. The 1947-48 classes in both schools 
have many veterans, but the age level is 
decreased. These variables make gen- 
eralizations hazardous until we have 
more comparative material. A few obser- 
vations are justified. 

For a large number of all our students 
the principal personality constellation is 
that of “coarctation” as described by 
Rorschach. Often this is a matter of a 
long-time life-adjustment which is closely 
related to the obsessive-compulsive, 
sometimes depressive (acute and chron- 
ic) adjustments. Interviews and T.A.T. 
protocols support the inference that over 
25 per cent of the students show major 
coarctation. Unpublished work elsewhere 
(H. F. Faterson) happily suggests that 
expansion of these test indicators occurs 
following completion of the internship. 
Some individuals, not uncommonly 
found, have essentially ‘“‘hysterical” char- 
acter organization, living principally by 
repression, and do very well in medical 
school with respect to grades. Often they 
are ruthless, do not really care about 
people, manipulate them skilfully as ob- 
jects, and live in a stereotyped, conven- 
tional manner (Earley). 

Close examination of the Rorschach of 
the top sixteen men in one school shows a 
common factor in their high ego integrity 
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as shown by (1) accuracy of perception, 
(2) freedom from obsessional concern 
with small detail, and (3) freedom from 
interference of extraneous material to- 
gether with freedom from superficial 
anxiety under this pressure (Earley). 

The fact that they are not stimulus 
bound, retain the ability to shift easily to 
relevant material, enjoy the use of better 
abstracting ability, and are able to main- 
tain better boundaries—to use the lan- 
guage of K. Goldstein and others— 
makes possible comparisons with the ex- 
periments and hypotheses of other work- 
ers in several fields. More systematic 
examination of these processes is now 
under way with the hope that more intel- 
ligible patterns will emerge. As men- 
tioned before, if a man has some of these 
basic stabilities, he can achieve a splen- 
did work record in spite of much con- 
comitant personality disturbance. It is 
essential to recall constantly that evi- 
dence of personality conflicts in inter- 
views or tests does not disqualify a per- 
son from achievement. 

Discussion of direct interviews in- 
volves many variables which can only be 
touched on briefly. With the assistance 
of the dean, the freshmen are told that 
they are participating in an important 
investigation to help us understand the 
selection and medical education process. 
Most of them are very co-operative, es- 
pecially after being reassured that all 
material is held in strict confidence and 
that it will in no way affect their class 
standings. Every effort is made by the 
staff to live up to this policy. If a student 
at any time requests therapy, the selec- 
tion material is utilized. Most of the 
tests are given during the five days of the 
orientation week just before classes be- 
gin, taking care to avoid fatigue phe- 
nomena as much as possible. Individual 


interviews and tests are scattered 
throughout the first months of school. 

The team method, using six psychia- 
trists to examine students, has many dis- 
advantages when there are not frequent 
conferences to check on the material ob- 
tained. During the past year one psy- 
chiatrist at each school has interviewed 
all students in one class, making notes 
during the interview where feasible or 
dictating them immediately after the 
interview. 

The doctors soon learned that inter- 
viewing a freshman student differed from 
interviewing patients in several respects, 
even though there are often similarities 
when the student is willing to discuss his 
difficulties frankly. It seems to me that 
we should recognize these differences and 
define them where possible, for the set- 
ting is important in a single interview, 
even though the time is not limited. The 
students are not requesting jobs or help, 
nor are they being evaluated for service 
in the Air Corps, O.S.S., or other special 
duty. It is essential to gain their interest 
and rapport. Most of them answer direct 
questions, but this fact collection is not 
adequate even though it permits the 
meticulous investigator to obtain an im- 
pressive set of comparable records. As 
examiners gained skill, they were able to 
encourage spontaneousassociations which 
were much more valuable for later re- 
view. This was true even for the more 
constricted inhibited characters men- 
tioned earlier. The examiners found 
growth in their ability to listen and eval- 
uate the productions without too great 
concern about the possibility of an in- 
complete record. In those students whose 
defenses were too great to permit easy 
communication, it was possible to char- 
acterize these with definite value to the 
study. Our goal is to encourage highly 
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fluid interviews in which the student 
takes the initiative in describing his per- 
sonal adjustment. Pedantic efforts to re- 
trace his developmental history and 
work record must be sacrificed to some 
extent, but the final opinions have more 
life and individuality. Some interviewers 
are not secure without a developmental 
history, and this phase must be investi- 
gated. Where the students recognize one 
examiner as a real “friend” because of 
the good will built up through many 
therapeutic contacts with various mem- 
bers of the class, the barriers are consid- 
erably lowered. For this reason alone it is 
worth while for a school to try to keep 
one doctor at this job over a number of 
years. 

The summaries include an over-all es- 
timate of the man’s abilities, assets, and 
liabilities; some estimate of the nature 
and amount of his anxieties; and the 
methods utilized to dissipate them. Spe- 
cial dynamic features are, of course, re- 
corded. An estimate is made of his prob- 
able class rank or position in the first, 
second, or third groups of the class. If it 
seems likely that he will fail, greater ef- 
fort is made to describe the reasons and 
also to see him again for smoothing the 
way for future contacts. Unfortunately 
we had several men who dropped out of 
school precipitously and could not be in- 
terviewed, although extensive efforts 
were made to get them to come in. We 
hope that close liaison with the dean’s 
office will enable us to see these men for 
more detailed interviews in order to un- 
derstand the active pressures causing 
such a drastic step. It is too early to at- 
tempt a description of the emotional or- 
ganization of a class, the way in which 
the students mobilize their hostilities to- 
ward various instructors, the homogene- 
ous methods of handling some problems, 


and the highly differentiated reactions to 
others, although this would probably 
help us understand the failures much 
better than by merely describing internal 
dynamics. We are also interested in the 
nature of the libidinal investment of the 
student in the content, particularly in 
the experimental data, how this is fos- 
tered or altered by the academic work, 
but we have no stable conclusions. In the 
follow-up studies efforts will be made to 
correlate personality structure with the 
choice of specialty. Many curious reasons 
are given for entering upon the study of 
medicine in addition to the usual stereo- 
types that they are interested in people 
or in making money, gaining prestige and 
social position. These stereotyped an- 
swers cannot be taken at face value in 
most cases. This is especially true for the 
women candidates who have problems of 
competing with men and conflicts about 
marriage. One of our psychiatrists be- 
lieves that our current women students 
are much more feminine than those in 
earlier classes. 

We have had to date no formal method 
of control interviews with examiners and 
senior psychiatrists in order to check 
methods of obtaining the data. It is 
hoped that we will be able to do this in 
the future, utilizing several different 
methods, including (1) a review of the 
interview dynamics of one interview by a 
senior physician; (2) staff review of the 
interview dynamics by one examiner; 
(3) staff review of a sound recording of 
the interview by one examiner; (4) staff 
review of a sound recording of the inter- 
view by two examiners; and (5) staff 
review of interviews by two or three psy- 
choanalytic psychiatrists. This method 
has been popular at the Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis at Chicago in interviewing 
candidates for analytic training because 
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candidates may give entirely different 
impressions if interviewed by three 
people in quick succession on the same 
day. It is helpful if one of the three ex- 
aminers is a woman. Apparently the 
effects of one interview may alter sig- 
nificantly the candidate’s orientation in 
succeeding interviews. This system mili- 
tates against collecting detailed histories 
for research purposes but gives more 
valuable data for genuine understanding 
of the person. 


CONCLUSION 

The selection investigations have had 
much practical value to date in detecting 
potential failures, but it would not be 
wise to say that such identification has 
high reliability. 

Probably the contact with a psychia- 
trist has made it easier for some students 
to return for help which in itself is a gain. 

Several practical hints, even though 
not novel, are apparent in these studies: 

1. It is desirable to select students with 


a reasonable healthiness and freedom 
from anxiety; others are likely to become 
technicians. 

2. It is desirable that environmental 
pressures be reduced as suggested by 
Waggoner and Ziegler, Moon, and others. 
The well-being of the student should be 
conserved. 

3. There should be better long-term 
follow-up studies of the careers of our 
graduates. In the immediate future we 
will maintain close interest in the failures 
and therapeutic cases as well as in the 
men with high achievement potentiality. 

4. Caution must be exercised by ad- 
mission committees of schools to avoid 
an artificial homogeneity in the composi- 
tion of a class, whether this occurs by de- 
pending too much on grades alone or 
tests, or both. Firsthand personal knowl- 
edge of the man is more helpful in deter- 
mining his desirability. 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CASE-WORK METHODS OF HELPING THE CLIENT TO MAKE 
MAXIMUM USE OF HIS CAPACITIES AND RESOURCES: 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


society’s instruments for enabling 

the social conscience to find expres- 
sion. The very core of social work is so- 
cial reform. The very core of social case 
work is the rehabilitation of the individ- 
ual. The stigmatized reformer is one who 
needfully attempts to impose himself on 
others, to re-create the individual in his 
own wishful image of himself, or to mold 
the world to his own liking without 
realistic reference to needs, capacities, 
and motivations of individuals and 
groups. 

In social case work it is realized that 
one cannot rehabilitate another. Motiva- 
tion and remotivation come from within 
the individual and his family group. As 
the individual and his family seek help, 
however, it is the responsibility of the 
social worker to maintain an unswerving 
identification with the social conscience. 
This means that he will bring his profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, the authority 
which he carries as representative of a 
social agency, to bear upon the com- 
munity to create conditions favorable for 
the individual’s development and to pro- 
vide opportunities for his growth. It 
means, also, that he will use his powers 
to help the individual become socially 
competent. The social worker continu- 
ously will understand the individual, but 
he will not necessarily affirm his feelings, 
his thinking, or his acts. A basic accept- 
ance of the social reform motive, that is, 
the rehabilitative goal in social case 
work, is occurring as social workers in- 


Sm work as a profession is one of 


* A paper given at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Atlantic City, April, 1948. 


creasingly see it as meeting human need 
rather than fear it as a violation of man’s 
right to self-determination. 

To bring this subject within limits, I 
am excluding two groups of clients: those 
who come under care against their will in 
response to community pressure and 
those who are physically, mentally, and 
emotionally incapacitated for self-help. 
I am confining my discussion to those 
who are seeking help in some form and 
who it is reasonable, tentatively, to as- 
sume bring a certain wherewithal to the 
solution of their difficulties. What where- 
withal? First, there is some motivation to 
seek and presumably to use help. Second, 
there is some capacity to tolerate limits 
and to face reality. Third, in so far as 
these qualities prevail, there is some ca- 
pacity for relationship and consequently 
a propensity for change if not for growth. 

. It might seem that I am selecting a 
small group of those clients who least 
need help. These are the people, how- 
ever, who constitute a large proportion of 
the load of social agencies and social serv- 
ices within other institutions. They come 
with troubled feelings from all walks of 
life, seeking specific services and help 
with problems of personal or interper- 
sonal adjustment. These include dis- 
turbed parent-child relationships, mari- 
tal difficulties, and general unhappiness 
due to maladaptation to various situa- 
tions. The high incidence of individuals 
disturbed by relationship problems need- 
ing and often requesting help is a dra- 
matic feature of our times. 

While there has been a slow but steady 
upward trend in the number of clients 
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who are not in the economically depend- 
ent group, the majority of applicants are 
those who have lived marginally. By and 
large, they have been the people who 
have been in an uncushioned position in 
a competitive society, the people whose 
struggle for survival through war, de- 
pression, and war and depression midst 
inflation has been a precarious one. 
Throughout this period in all economic 
groups, family life has been maintained 
under stress, so that normal family con- 
flicts have been increased and intensified. 
Emerging from insecure families into a 
precarious world, many individuals have 
shown resilience and capacity for growth 
in spite of odds. Many, however, have 
attained an uneven growth, while in 
some instances impoverishment of the 
personality has occurred. They bring to 
the complexities of life a development 
more precocious than mature, while fre- 
quently their strengths are those of ag- 
gression and defense. Unmet need in 
many forms has produced basic want 
which has engendered that response se- 
quence so familiar to social workers— 
want, fear, hatred, aggression (wishful or 
enacted), guilt, and anxiety over retalia- 
tion resulting in confusion, indecision, 
submission, fragmentary aggression, and 
many other reactions which obstruct 
growth and effective living. This consti- 
tutes the soil in which defenses essential 
for survival have been reared, defenses 
which may hold or which may break 
under the pressure of the circumstances 
or problems which bring a given individ- 
ual into an agency. Whether they serve 
him well or crumble will depend on sev- 
eral factors: (1) the nature and extent of 
the present pressures; (2) the nature of 
his early life-relationships, whether they 
met his need to sufficient extent to make 
possible enduring sublimations and so- 
cially constructive defenses; (3) the ade- 
quacy of the agency service as he turns 


for help in his quest for a solution to his 
present problem. These, then, are not 
people who least need help. In the inter- 
ests of prevention of further difficulty 
they need it urgently. Turning to a so- 
cial agency for help commonly is a deci- 
sive episode in the life of an individual. 
It is therefore imperative that social 
workers increasingly help him affirm, 
through use, the strengths that he brings 
to the experience. It is important also 
that they understand the purposes served 
by defenses. These must be seen as a re- 
source to be conserved in many in- 
stances. This implies an investigative 
focus which seeks to discover actual and 
potential strengths rather than merely 
the pathology of the individual, one 
which, however, does not wishfully ig- 
nore pathology. 

These ends will be attained in so far as 
throughout the life of a helping relation- 
ship the worker’s practice is governed by 
four general principles: (1) The depend- 
ency of the client has been met freely on the 
assumption that normally unmet de- 
pendency produces helplessness, resent- 
ment, anxiety, and confusion, which in 
turn beget further dependency and social 
incompetence. (2) The case worker has 
affirmed and helped the client use his 
strengths through making it possible for 
him to talk freely, participate in think- 
ing, planning, and doing throughout. 
(3) The client has not been threatened or 
put to rout by unrealistic demands as the 
imposition of the worker’s standards and 
goals, by pressure for information be- 
yond that essential in order to help, by 
premature interpretation, or by the 
worker’s need for relationship beyond 
that sought by the client. This implies 
also that effort will be made to relieve 
adverse circumstances operating against 
the attainment of self-dependence. (4) 
Certain demands of the reality situation 
have not been ignored. Instead these have 
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been focused on, and the client helped to 
meet them. 

Specifically, the worker’s initial mode 
of working is to bring a positive attitude 
to the interview—an attitude that an 
applicant for help is eligible to an 
agency’s service until proved ineligible, 
that he is competent until proved incom- 
petent, that he has a capacity for self- 
dependence until he convincingly reveals 
inability to use his right to self-determi- 
nation. The unprejudiced social worker 
who does not equate a need for help with 
ineptitude will not relate to the client 
with a narrow focus on what is the prob- 
lem and what is wrong with the person, 
but, instead, his approach continuously 
will be shaped by an intent to discern 
what help is wanted, needed, and can be 
used; why the need has arisen; and what 
this person brings to the situation which 
he can be enabled to use in his own be- 
half. Not what is the problem per se but 
what needs is the person revealing is the 
concern which gives depth to our under- 
standing of people who are seeking help. 
Disturbed feelings as anxiety and resent- 
ment with resultant manifestations of 
dependency and confusion are prone to 
be in the foreground when people in time 
of trouble turn to an agency for help. 
The seeming pathology which emerges 
under stress is readily discerned. In con- 
trast at such times strengths may be 
obscure, those strengths which stem 
from mature readiness to cope with ad- 
verse circumstance or with one’s self, as 
well as from relatively constructive de- 
fenses. 

As a worker focuses on determination 
of need with readiness to meet it, the 
client experiences social acceptance of his 
need. Instead of engendering greater 
needfulness, the worker’s attitude will 
tend to ease feelings of humiliation and 
restore self-respect, at which point seem- 
ingly pathological projections, rational- 


izations, and defenses may subside. In- 
stead of being driven defensively to 
exaggerate his problem or to minimize it, 
the client is thus encouraged to present it 
realistically. Because of a change in feel- 
ing about himself he may be able to view 
it more realistically, which often is the 
first step in taking action in its solution. 

The first step in treatment is to pro- 
vide favorable conditions for the client to 
talk productively. The social study, or 
what habitually has been termed the 
history-taking or investigatory process, 
is one of the major measures whereby the 
client may be helped to use his own ca- 
pacities and resources. It also is a means 
whereby the worker may come to know 
not only his needs but one through which 
his capacities and limitations may be dif- 
ferentiated. A selective history may en- 
lighten the present problem for both 
worker and client.? Furthermore, it be- 
comes the means to several other ends: 
first, in so far as the client talks spon- 
taneously, participates in exploration, 
and assumes responsibility for making 
his needs known, it can early set the pat- 
tern of self-activity in his relationship 
with the agency. Second, in so far as both 
worker and client participate in the proc- 
ess so that it is a “thinking and feeling 
together to some purpose,”? a working 
relationship is established. There has 
been an erroneous concept that one de- 
lays securing anything but minimum in- 
formation until ‘a good relationship is 
established.” There is no better way to 
obstruct the development of relation- 
ship. If one secures information to under- 

2 For elaboration of social study as a scientific 
inquiry and also as a treatment process, see Char- 
lotte Towle, “Underlying Skills of Case Work 
Today,” Social Service Review, XV (September, 
1941), 45-71. Also in Proceedings of National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1941. 

3 Unpublished statement, “The Process of Mak- 
ing Tentative Diagnosis in Social Case Work,” by 


Florence Sytz, to the Curriculum Committee of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
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stand in order to help, it must be secured 
early; and, if the purpose has been shared 
with the client, the history process be- 
comes a vital part of the working-to- 
gether toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. Third, there frequently will have 
been certain benefits for the client in so 
far as he has been free to bring out what 
the problem means to him and to others 
close to him; in so far as he has recounted 
its onset as well as what he has done 
up to now about it and with what re- 
sults; in so far as he has been able also to 
express his wishes and aspirations, that 
is, what he would do if he could, together 
with a formulation of the present ob- 
stacles to his plan. The following gains 
repeatedly have been noted: change in 
feeling about the problem and about 
himself in relation to it, which may im- 
ply perspective, resolution of conflict, 
gain in understanding, in short, a general 
clarification or reorientation to his prob- 
lematic situation. In instances of acute 
emotional upset over a situational diffi- 
culty wherein the individual’s basic per- 
sonality conflicts have not been activated 
and the total personality involved, the 
social study may constitute the treat- 
ment process, and the individual move 
immediately into the solution of his 
problem. 

In the social study process there are 
certain principles of practice to which ex- 
perienced workers adhere conditionally. 
First, there is general agreement that a 
client cannot talk productively alone to 
a monosyllabic, nondirective worker. It 
is recognized that the client will not 
know what the agency and he himself 
need to know in order to help him. 
Hence, it is the worker’s responsibility 
explicitly to convey their joint need for 
information and to direct the inquiry in 
accordance with the client’s need for help 
in talking relevantly and productively. 
This meets a certain reality dependency 


which every client brings into a situation 
in which “he does not know the ropes.” 
It enables him to feel secure, to function 
competently. It prevents him from a feel- 
ing of being lost, entangled, and hence 
frustrated and confused in talking to no 
end. It helps him to use his capacities in 
coming to grips with the reality of the 
helping situation. The individual who is 
unable to participate under these condi- 
tions with a professionally mature worker 
leads one to question his motivation in 
seeking help, his readiness to use it, his 
capacity to tolerate limits and to meet 
reality demands, and his capacity for 
relationship. 

Second, we do not seek information 
beyond what we need to know in order 
to help. The variation in amount and 
kind of information sought and whether 
the study focus is oriented entirely to the 
present or also to the past obviously will 
vary in accordance with the nature of the 
problem and the function of the agency. 
Thus varying lengths of time will be in- 
volved in social study, for worker and 
client proceed together in the exploration 
of the problem at the client’s pace. Fur- 
thermore, a more intense relationship 
will be engendered in the process in some 
situations than in others. Likewise, there 
will be great variation in the amount of 
emotion engaged and the extent of feel- 
ing provoked. An experienced worker will 
help the client deal with his anxiety, re- 
sentment, guilt, and other feelings in 
various ways, notably through acknowl- 
edgment and understanding of the feel- 
ing shown; through interpretation which 
stresses the helping purpose or his own 
therapeutic goal, through interpretation 
which universalizes, through setting time 
limits, and through helping him focalize 
on the exploration of a part of a prob- 
lematic situation when over-all explora- 
tion is too involving of the total person- 
ality. When guilt is preventing move- 
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ment into the helping relationship, the 
worker guided by general knowledge and 
by what understanding he has attained 
of a specific situation will help the client 
deal with it in various ways. 


Thus an ambivalent mother may be en- 
couraged to state her reasons for placement of a 
child and in doing so may ease her guilt realis- 
tically through focusing on the factors which 
make this action necessary. She may ease it 
also through participation in the placement 
process and through activity in providing 
better care for him than she herself can at 
present provide. 

A mother seeking help with a problematic 
child gradually may move into assumption of 
responsibility for her part in the difficulty in so 
far as worker draws in father and child and 
does not keep the inquiry and the treatment 
focused entirely on her. 

A young woman widowed who became ille- 
gitimately pregnant was overwhelmed with 
remorse and so self-condemning and depressed 
that she could not plan realistically for the 
coming child or protect her adolescent sons 
from disillusioning knowledge of her condition. 
She sat helplessly protesting her worthlessness 
and looking to the worker iv do with her what 
she would. The latter had first of all to give 
her permission to forgive herself, and this was 
done by recognizing the standards which she 
had for herself and leading her to appraise the 
needs which had driven her to fall short of 
them. Through the worker’s recognition of her 
conscience and her needs, self-respect was re- 
stored to sufficient extent to enable her to 
manage her situation, move into placement of 
the baby, and plan a life for herself and sons 
whereby frustration and loneliness would not 
bring a repetition experience. 


The problem of the release of hostility 
presents itself early in the exploration of 
a situation. Often it is essential that hos- 
tility be expressed in order that the need 
out of which it arises may be understood 
and met. We have continued to gain a 
deepened understanding of its import 
both as it affects the personality adjust- 
ment of the individual and as it affects 
the treatment relationship. I can only 
repeat what I have said elsewhere some 
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years ago: “The skilled worker has 
learned to move slowly in this area and 
to observe intently the individual’s re- 
sponse in relation to all that he has 
learned about him as a person so that 
hostility and anxiety may not be re- 
leased beyond the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to deal with it, or beyond the cir- 
cumstances of his situation to afford op- 
portunities for the redirection of hostile 
impulses and the constructive utilization 
of anxiety.”4 Viewed in the context of the 
times, and referring to my earlier descrip- 
tion of the soil in which defenses essen- 
tial for survival have been reared, I em- 
phasize that there is no better way to 
weaken the client’s capacity than through 
breaking down that inner resource 
—his socially constructive defenses. 
There is no better way to precipitate hos- 
tile dependency than to elicit the expres- 
sion of hostility beyond the controls of 
the situation. And so I say again that 
workers must learn “ways of limiting the 
person. ... He may set time limits or 
help the person handle his guilt through 
bringing out positive feelings to offset 
negative ones; he may interpret, reas- 
sure, permit, or even help the person 
maintain some of his rationalizations and 
defenses; he may direct the individual 
to activity in the social setting or to 
activity comprised in steps in agency 
procedure through which the hostile 
impulses may be atoned and the anxiety 
eased.” In this area I have envisaged 
the worker as playing an active role. 
When the client’s emotional pressure 
is the basis for the precipitous re- 
sponse, this is necessary. He will need 
the worker’s help because he momen- 
tarily is unable to limit himself. Often, 
however, the worker’s active role is self- 
begotten. Because he has elicited more 
hostility than the traffic will bear, he is 
4 Towle, op. cit, p. 462. 
5 Ibid. 
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forced into action. The individual some- 
times cannot use his inner capacities or 
the helping resources until hostility is 
released through the worker’s acceptance 
and recognition of the unmet need out of 
which his feeling arises. When the client 
uses the worker’s understanding as per- 
mission to enact his feelings, his response 
must be limited. This frequently is done 
through focus on reality consequences 
and through conveying that it matters 
what happens to the client. Thus love 
and fear inhibit his unsocial impulses. 

I think it is clear that trained workers 
have moved beyond that blind worship 
of the unburdening process which pre- 
vailed some years ago. The vague im- 
pression that in some mysterious way it 
was therapeutic for a client to unburden 
has been corrected through knowledge 
and experience. With intelligent use of 
this measure, the worker helps the client 
keep his feeling directed toward the real- 
ity situation and his focus on his present 
problem and on his purpose in seeking 
help. 

In the early stage of the case, preced- 
ing the first formulation of the problem, 
the initial plan, and working agreement, 
the worker’s understanding of the client 
often is limited. The client’s early pro- 
duction and responses, however, are 
made meaningful through the worker’s 
knowledge and experience. He knows the 
client in the light of a basic understand- 
ing of the ego, its needs, its defenses, its 
adjustive mechanisms, as it operates in a 
helping process and as it operates in cer- 
tain problems and life-situations. ‘‘Cer- 
tain vital life-experiences which create 
common problems in relation to com- 
mon human needs, age, prior life-experi- 
ence, and present circumstance are 
known to him, i.e., asking for and taking 
help, illness, physical and mental handi- 
cap, failure in school, work, marriage, 
relationship loss through death, separa- 
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tion, or sharing. These significant experi- 
ences have constituted a repetitive re- 
frain in human maladjustment through- 
out the worker’s experience. Likewise, 
certain kinds of life-situations have been 
repetitive, as the state of poverty, being 
an immigrant, being an orphan, the state 
of unmarried motherhood, being a pris- 
oner, being a soldier. Each of these situa- 
tions again in relation to common human 
needs, age, and prior life-experience has 
created a special state of being inducing 
common problems in personality devel- 
opment and social adjustment with 
which an experienced worker has become 
familiar.’”° Hence, the worker’s early for- 
mulation has been shaped in large part 
by the import which the client’s verbal 
production and initial response have had 
for the worker in the light of certain gen- 
eralizations at which he has arrived. 
Quick and accurate diagnostic insight fre- 
quently is thus made possible. Decisive mis- 
understanding of the client as a particular 
entity, however, may result unless the 
worker continuously reaches out to know 
the client as an individual and to check im- 
pressions against early assumptions. 
Hence, it is as worker and client proceed 
together in the solution of his difficulties 
that early impressions are corrected and 
understanding is deepened. It is thus 
that a worker may come to a more pre- 
cise knowledge of his personality struc- 
ture in relation to his difficulties. It is 
thus that the individuality of the client 
will become more clear, so that it will be 
possible not only to differentiate char- 
acteristic ways of responding from situa- 
tional responses but also to gauge his 
strengths and capacity for change. Pre- 
cise understanding of the ego structure, 

6 Unpublished ‘‘Report of the Case Work Cur- 
riculum Committee, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago (Charlotte 
Towle, Chairman) to the Curriculum Committee 


of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, November, 1947.” 
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of its adaptive mechanisms with differen- 
tiation of strengths from precarious or 
flimsy defenses, is decisively important in 
some forms of help. Therefore, it is 
around this knowledge that helping 
methods become more precisely differen- 
tial and are used with a surer touch and a 
more predictable outcome. 

The clients selected for this discussion 
probably, in the current social work 
scene, would fall roughly into four groups. 

1. People who might be characterized as 
victims of circumstance.—They need con- 
crete help and seek a specific service with 
a minimum of emotional disturbance 
about their problem and about the 
agency relationship. A service adequate 
to meet the reality need, rendered in such 
a way as not to humiliate or to under- 
mine the individual’s morale and with 
understanding of the feeling involved, 
will constitute the helping process. 

2. Those individuals who may or may 
not be victims of circumstance-—They 
have social problems calling for specific 
services, but their problems may be to con- 
siderable extent self-induced. Whether 
this is true or not, the problem has in- 
volved them so as to produce consider- 
able emotional disturbance and conflict. 
Not only must services be rendered with 
understanding of the emotional difficul- 
ties but often help with these difficulties 
will be necessary for productive use of 
the services. 

3. Those individuals who come for help 
with a problematic relationship.—They do 
not seek any of the other social services 
available in the agency. They may at- 
tribute their relationship difficulty in 
part to social stresses and to other people, 
but they place it or feel it placed partially 
within themselves. Direct treatment 
through the interview is the major meas- 
ure used. The help, however, frequently 
can be focused on the relationship rather 
than wholly on the person. The helping 
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process often will involve other people 
and make use of community resources. 

There is variation in the extent to 
which these individuals have placed the 
difficulty within themselves. If a person 
has placed it rigidly outside self, there 
will be a strong defense against the help- 
ing relationship, because to enter it 
would involve some inclusion of self in 
the problem. Consequently, he may need 
to keep the relationship superficial but 
repetitive of a former relationship in 
which he was done to and for. He may 
seek only the reassurance of having his 
projections and denials approved. He 
may experience only release from respon- 
sibility afforded through the punitive 
value which realistic judgments have for 
him. In so far, however, as he can permit 
himself to acknowledge his feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the problem, his urge to 
enter and to use the helping relationships 
will be strong, but at the same time his 
feeling about help and about his dif- 
ficulty may be more intense than in 
many specific service situations. He may 
be more deeply humiliated because of 
the conviction, “Something is wrong 
with me.” Because help will imply 
change in self, he may be more deeply 
fearful. Because he feels more respon- 
sible for his behavior than for what hap- 
pens to him through adverse circum- 
stances, he may suffer feelings of guilt 
and hence anticipate disdain, condemna- 
tion, punishment. 

As help is experienced, fear of change 
may persist. The sense of guilt over sins 
of omission or commission may compel 
intimate confidences, while the impulse 
to tell all may be reacted against with 
fear and resistance. Hence a worker may 
expect, on the one hand, more marked 
escape reactions, more bizarre uses of the 
problem, or, on the other hand, a stronger 
urge to face the problem realistically. In 
short, anxiety may be handled through 
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escape, through compensatory strivings, 
or through a strong impulse to get help 
and to use it productively. The implica- 
tions of this for the worker-client rela- 
tionship are obvious. A worker can ex- 
pect to encounter more extreme re- 
sponses, stronger impulses toward de- 
pendency, deeper fear of succumbing, 
more stubborn resistance, fear of the re- 
lationship in terms of having the inner 
self exposed, more marked resentment, 
hostility, guilt, anxiety. Furthermore, 
the deeper emotional import re-creates 
more vividly the parent-child relation- 
ship, often leading at an early point to a 
more intense transference situation than 
may obtain in case-work relationships 
where external factors constitute a part 
of the social problem. 

4. Those individuals, and frequently 
they emerge from the third group, who seek 
help with a personality problem per se.— 
The problem may be placed wholly with- 
in themselves. They need and at least 
ambivalently want help with their 
own inner difficulties. Direct treatment 
through the interview will be the major 
and perhaps the sole measure used. The 
helping process often will not involve 
other people or make use of community 
resources. By reason of these factors and 
also because of the fact that the treat- 
ment process involves a direct focus on 
the inner self by a worker who is pre- 
pared in knowledge and skill to proceed 
in accordance with the client’s need or to 
limit treatment procedure with close ref- 
erence to his incapacity at a given mo- 
ment, this group of cases constitutes the 
controversial area of practice. It is con- 
sidered by many social workers to belong 
to psychiatry. 

It is obvious that each of these four 
groupings would demand difference in 
mode of working and extent to which 
certain measures are used. Each would 
require difference in use of such treat- 
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ment measures as specific social services 
and community resources; providing the 
client the opportunity to unburden; ad- 
vice or guidance; interpretation and the 
relationship. Progressively these groups 
from the first to the fourth require an 
increasing degree of knowing the individ- 
ual precisely in terms of personality 
structure, psychopathology, character- 
istic ways of responding and differentia- 
tion of ego strengths. In all four groups 
the working principles previously defined 
would be in operation in varying degrees 
throughout the use of all treatment 
measures. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss treatment differentially in rela- 
tion to these case categories. I have pre- 
sented the major implications of cathar- 
sis. I shall present briefly the general im- 
port of the following helping measures: 
specific services, advice, interpretation, 
and the relationship. 

Clients come to agencies largely for 
specific assistance as money, help in pro- 
curing medical care, help with employ- 
ment, facilities for the care of children, 
household management, etc. The specific 
request represents an unmet need, but it 
may not be the basis of their social dif- 
ficulty. To them, however, as unmet 
need, it is actually and psychologically 
vital in a stress situation which they are 
unable to carry alone. Almost invariably 
there are complicated feelings about not 
being self-sufficient. Hence, with each 
client, the request involves a small or a 
large part of himself. Though the indi- 
vidual is not seeking help with an emo- 
tional disturbance, he is disturbed, and 
the help given must take this factor into 
account. 

Clients are disturbed not only about 
the problem which has brought them to 
the agency but also about the agency 
itself. On the one hand, they may feel 
relieved, even gratified, that here is a 
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helping resource in time of need. On the 
other hand, they may resent the helping 
hand, fearful that their need will not be 
met or that, if met, they will be unduly 
obligated to pay an exorbitant price in 
terms of gratitude and submission. Or, 
resenting their predicament, they may 
feel hostile toward those with whom they 
must share it. Feelings of fear, humilia- 
tion, and rage in the helping relationship 
obstruct productive use of help. It is de- 
moralizing to be the recipient in a rela- 
tionship in which one feels deprived, 
humiliated, and hostile. Hence, feelings 
of humiliation, of despair, and of being 
discriminated against over being unem- 
ployed, out of money, ill, handicapped, a 
failure as a parent, or the victim of cir- 
cumstance in one way or another must 
give way to feelings of adequacy, self- 
respect, and hope. Feelings of being vic- 
timized frequently must be replaced by 
some realistic understanding of the fac- 
tors and forces which have operated 
against him and by the reconditioning 
effect of an experience in which he is not 
victimized. 

Hence, the specific services which we 
render will strengthen the client’s capaci- 
ties and inner resources in so far as they 
meet his realistic need and in so far as they 
are oriented to a sound understanding of 
him as an individual and are given in the 
context of a relationship in which the 
meaning of the experience is understood 
and the disturbed feelings dealt with in- 
directly or directly. When they are ad- 
ministered without reference to his feel- 
ings and in ways which make him feel 
deprived, humiliated, and hostile, they 
may demoralize him. In such practice 
lies the history of pauperization. It is for 
this reason that the administering of the 
so-called “practical services” calls for 
case-work knowledge, understanding, and 
skill. 

Advice, guidance, educational service.— 


These have been termed the “‘counseling 
component” in social case work. There 
was a time when social workers assumed 
erroneously that the difficulties which 
brought clients to social agencies 
stemmed largely from ignorance—a lack 
of know what, where, and why. Hence, 
they torrentially handed out advice. 
Then came the day when they reacted 
against the practice rather than against 
their own lack of discrimination. Rejec- 
tion of the guidance role was reinforced 
by the stereotyped use of a number of 
prevailing concepts, i.e., the client’s right 
to self-determination; skepticism as to an 
intellectual approach; the client must 
struggle through to his own solutions 
even though he struggle in the dark; if 
there is anything wrong, it must be a 
basic conflict to be righted. Treat the 
total personality but tell it nothing al- 
most was a creed social workers lived by 
a few years back. 

Today the principles of progressive 
education operate within case work in 
the matter of counseling or advising the 
client. The giving must be oriented to 
felt need and readiness for it. In so far as 
advice provokes feeling, the feeling which 
interferes with learning is something to 
be released, understood, and sometimes 
interpreted. Under these conditions this 
measure can be a vital one in helping the 
client become more competent and more 
resourceful in dealing with related prob- 
lems as well as with the major problem 
which brought him to the agency. 

Interpretation as one means to Self- 
understanding.—Today we are not so 
blindly worshipful of interpretation as a 
means to insight for the client as we were 
some years ago. Today we are not so 
fearful of it as a means to disturb him as 
we were only yesterday. This obviously 
is because we are prepared for more dis- 
criminative use of it. We know also that 
insight often will be gained spontaneously 
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by the client as he experiences change in 
feeling through other measures than in- 
terpretation. We know, too, that change 
in feeling may bring a change in action so 
that the problem is solved without in- 
sight gains. Interpretation as a means to 
understanding and insight, however, 
sometimes is essential for the client’s 
maximum use of his capacities. 

The principle that a new intellectual 
orientation may produce a change in feel- 
ing and thus facilitate learning and con- 
tribute to greater competence in doing is 
a familiar one to educators. Hence, in- 
terpretation which produces understand- 
ing and insight may ease disturbed feel- 
ings with a threefold result for the client: 
energy previously tied up unproduc- 
tively may be released for productive 
purposes; the client gains the intellectual 
wherewithal for realistic self-direction; 
and the client gains a sense of mastery 
over self in relation to people and circum- 
stance. Thus, as he copes with his social 
situation more competently, he becomes 
progressively more confident and re- 
sourceful. 

Certain well-recognized principles in 
the use of interpretation are worth not- 
ing. Commonly it should be a mutual 
process with the client participating ac- 
tively and the worker affirming and sup- 
plementing his self-interpretation. There 
are valid variations here, and in some in- 
stances it will be indicated for the worker 
to be more active than in others. Since 
clients commonly bring only a part of 
their life-situation and a part of them- 
selves into the case-work relationship, 
care is taken that interpretation is par- 
tialized and does not involve the total 
personality. The total personality will be 
engaged only as the client incorporates 
interpretation and uses it. By and large, 
interpretation will deal with the client’s 
response in present relationships and cir- 
cumstances relevant to the immediate 
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problem. It does not often deal with re- 
mote origins of present responses and dif- 
ficulties. There are valid variations, how- 
ever, in the extent to which causes and 
the past are explored and interpreted. 
Relationship.—All helping measures 
operate within the context of a relation- 
ship. It is both an outgrowth of all these 


measures and has been a determinant: 


both of their use and of their usefulness. 
For example, the giving of advice, the 
timing and content of interpretation, and 
the limiting or the extending of the op- 
portunity to unburden frequently are 
decided by the stage of development of 
the relationship. In addition, the profes- 
sional relationship is in and of itself a 
treatment measure. Its characteristics 
are: its confidential nature, its respectful 
nature, its dispassionate quality. On the 
part of the worker it involves a feeling 
with but not like the client. Between 
client and worker it is a feeling, thinking, 
and doing together to some purpose, 
the client’s need and purpose being the 
lodestar. Help for the client frequently 
derives through the fact that he has the 
opportunity, in time of trouble when he 
is disturbed and confused and in conflict, 
to experience the response of a worker 
who sees his problem differently, who 
feels it differently, but who sympatheti- 
cally understands. 

Clients will react to the relationship 
realistically or unrealistically in accord- 
ance with their need. To some extent the 
relationship repeats an old relationship, 
that is, meets a need met by a former 
relationship, out of which the individ- 
ual’s present conflicts arise. It repeats 
with a difference, and that difference is 
decisive, for it constitutes the corrective 
element which makes treatment pos- 
sible, for example, the corrective ele- 
ment may lie in a worker’s permissive 
attitude which eases guilt or in an au- 
thoritative one through which the cli- 
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ent’s conscience is strengthened.’ In so 
far as the worker has knowledge, skill, 
and emotional capacity to assume re- 
sponsibility for its management to pro- 
ductive ends, the relationship element in 
the helping process will have benefited 
the client in various ways to varying de- 
grees. Through the relationship he may 
have experienced change in feeling and 
thinking as an easing of guilt or rein- 
forcement of conscience. He may have 
gained perspective, a new feeling of se- 
curity, a modified identity through which 
he makes more vital use of the agency’s 
several helping measures and deals with 
his social situation more effectively. As 
this occurs, his capacities and inner re- 
sources are strengthened, so that gradu- 
ally the relationship with the worker and 
the help of the agency are needed no 
longer. 

The client’s response in terminating is 
a natural outgrowth of what the total 
agency service and the relationship have 
meant to him. Consequently, termina- 
tion may be self-initiated and moved into 
without a struggle. In other instances it 
will be resisted so that the client will need 
help in understanding his response, in 
clarifying disturbed feeling about ter- 
mination, and in appraising himself and 
his situation realistically so that he can 
proceed strengthened rather than threat- 
ened. Life-circumstances and the re- 
sponse of others to the client often will be 
a factor in its timing in that they effect 
his use of help in his social situation. The 
client’s need will guide the worker in this 
final aspect of the helping process. 

In summary it may be said that the 
worker is responsible to conduct the help- 
ing process. Because he exerts, for the 
client’s welfare, those controls implicit in 


7 Franz Alexander, M.D., and Thomas Morton 
French, M.D., Psychoanalytic Therapy: Principles 
and Application (New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1946), pp. 66-95. 


professional responsibility, it does not 
follow that the relationship is a con- 
trolling one. It is essential that the 
worker bring a positive attitude to the 
helping situation, for it is through ex- 
periencing acceptance and understand- 
ing that the client becomes self-under- 
standing and self-directive. Emotional 
acceptance of the helping process is 
sought rather than submission to it. Sub- 
mission implies “being done to and for,” 
whereas acceptance involves taking some- 
thing and making it one’s own—“doing 
rather than being done to.” 

Methods must be oriented continu- 
ously to the client’s need in relation to 
his purpose in seeking help. Agency func- 
tion and community resources will deter- 
mine not only what he can be helped to 
do but also the mode of working. In the 
context of the times in which conditions 
of family and community life have not 
been and are not now supportive, social 
workers can well tread lightly on de- 
fenses essential for the survival of the in- 
dividual personality. Enduring sublima- 
tions and constructive defenses stem 
largely from gratification rather than 
from deprivation. If energy now used to 
maintain precarious defenses is to be re- 
directed toward socialized living, every 
individual must have sufficient security 
to be assured not merely survival but also 
opportunity for realization of his capaci- 
ties. Social case work can play a small 
but important part in the lives of many 
individuals at a decisive time. The mod- 
ern social case worker cherishes no illu- 
sions. He looks beyond social case work 
with deep concern for the greater par- 
ticipation of his profession in welfare 
programs and social planning to effect 
that social and economic change essen- 
tial for the attainment of the aims of 
democracy. 
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SERVICES IN THE AID TO DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 


CAROL K. GOLDSTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
| sion, which administers aid to the 
aged, to the blind, and to needy 
children, in February, 1946, placed re- 
newed emphasis upon case-work services 
to A.D.C. families through the develop- 
ment of a children’s service program. It 
had been realized for some time that 
many families were not receiving the 
kind or quality of services that they 
should have and that the staff, theoreti- 
cally at least, should be able to offer 
them. The Commission hoped some day 
to be able to extend services to all A.D.C. 
children, but it seemed best to begin with 
a program limited to families in which 
the children, and sometimes the adults, 
presented problems of health, behavior, 
and school and community adjustment. 
Four of the state’s eleven public assist- 
ance districts covering forty-five of the 
one hundred and one downstate counties 
were initially included. The program was 
simple and was adapted as an experiment 
in staff training. This article tries very 
briefly to describe the progress of the 
program in one district of nine counties, 
predominantly rural and, for the most 
part, without other local services or 
resources. 

The district representatives shared the 
responsibility for planning a case-work 
services program that the staff could un- 
derstand and use. It added to their al- 
ready heavy burden of administrative re- 
sponsibility, and they had some question 
about staff response, but they were ready 
to try it. The differentiation of function 
between consultant and field men was 


made sharp and clear in order that the 
program might be quickly operable. It 
was taken for granted that modification 
or change would follow as it proved nec- 
essary or practicable. Simply stated, the 
consultant was concerned with social 
problems and treatment; the district rep- 
resentatives with administration, espe- 
cially with regard to policies concerning 
eligibility, the authorization of the grant, 
and the amount. Since the two areas are 
more interrelated than separate, a mem- 
ber of the field staff and the consultant 
have generally worked as a team in visit- 
ing counties, with final decision in all 
matters resting with the representatives. 
Joint visits permitted joint consideration 
of mutual problems and proved an in- 
valuable method of integrating the new 
program with established procedure. 

It was the district representatives’ re- 
sponsibility, before the consultant made 
her first visit to any of the counties, to 
interpret the new program, outlining the 
function of the consultant and her role in 
relation to line administration. This was 
done through district meetings, with the 
consultant on hand to answer questions. 
It was left to the consultant to work out 
with the individual county superintend- 
ent or supervisor how much time he 
would have to give and what specifically 
he could do to further staff participation 
in developing services. 

The county administrative or super- 
visory staffs—the term is synonymous 
for small counties—accepted the pro- 
gram generally but reserved judgment 
until its permanence and usefulness could 
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become better known. Informal discus- 
sion brought out both the eagerness and 
the doubt attendant upon the new under- 
taking, and all seemed concerned about 
the possibility that the work of an al- 
ready overburdened staff would be in- 
creased. They were ready to readjust of- 
fice arrangements with regard to time or 
meetings in any way that would be help- 
ful, but they preferred to withhold ques- 
tions or suggestions until they were a 
little better acquainted with the project. 
The counties were accustomed to con- 
sultant services at long range by corre- 
spondence or directly by a visit on re- 
quest. They were not certain at first what 
to do with a consultant who would visit 
regularly every six to eight weeks for a 
period of from two to three days. It took 
a while before they became accustomed 
to having her around and could turn to 
her naturally with their questions. It also 
was a little while before the consultant 
knew the individual counties well enough 
to make suggestions that the staff could 
readily accept and could put into prac- 
tice. 

The giving of services was to be ac- 
complished through a worker or workers 
to be selected in each county office. The 
number of workers was to be determined 
by the number of families most in need of 
service, with fifty cases as the standard 
load. The responsibility for selecting the 
workers was shared by the members of 
the field staff, the county department ad- 
ministrative staffs, and the consultant. 
There were two primary steps: one, to 
determine the number of families in need 
of services; the other, to select the work- 
ers through whom the program would be 
implemented. 

The selection of the workers was a dif- 
ficult task. From May to September, 
1946, the period in which this was in 


process, there was a total of fifty-nine 
county staff members, of whom forty- 
four—twenty-seven women and seven- 
teen men—were visitors. The median age 
was forty-eight; the range in age from 
twenty-seven to seventy, with five work- 
ers under thirty-five and seven over 
sixty. None had had professional social 
work education or previous experience in 
social work. Of the twenty-seven women, 
eighteen had been rural schoolteachers, 
two had been nurses, five clerks, and two 
housewives; of the men, eight had been 
teachers, four had been farmers, two had 
had business employment, two had been 
clerks, and one had been an attendant in 
a state institution. One man and six 
women had college degrees, four men had 
not completed high school; thirty-three 
were high-school graduates, and many 
with backgrounds in teaching had taken 
college courses during their teaching 
careers. All had become members of the 
staff between 1942 and 1944, so the 
minimum of experience with the agency 
was two years. 

In order better to evaluate the worker, 
it was necessary to supplement the rat- 
ings by discussing his work with the su- 
pervisor and by studying a representa- 
tive sample of his records. The ratings 
were clear only with regard to the ability 
of the worker to compute budgets, to 
make a specified number of visits in a 
given period of time, to carry out policy 
as it was interpreted by his supervisor, 
and to work without friction in the office 
and in the community. The supervisor 
always could add what he knew of the 
worker’s personality, and the records 
yielded some idea of the worker’s atti- 
tude toward the families and his ability 
to recognize problems and to use the 
resources of the agency and of the com- 
munity. 
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The nine women and two men original- 
ly selected were all rated good workers. 
Two were college graduates, and nine 
had graduated from high school. Eight 
had been rural schoolteachers, two had 
been nurses, and one a clerk. The oldest 
was fifty-four and the youngest thirty- 
five, and all had three or more years of 
experience in the agency. No one was in- 
vited to accept the new assignment un- 
less he expressed an interest in the pro- 
gram, had some understanding of its re- 
sponsibilities, and was willing to assume 
them. Despite this, two workers shortly 
asked to resume a regular load of 250 
cases, in which there was a preponder- 
ance of aged clients, because the needs of 
the aged were better known and the 
agency had developed resources with 
which to meet them and because the 
children’s load had brought out many 
unmet needs that had previously gone 
unnoticed for which there were no re- 
sources or for which existing resources 
were a little hard to command. With 
these exceptions the group has remained 
constant. : 

Almost all the A.D.C. records were 
read, with particular attention being 
given to those recommended by the of- 
fice. Cases were reviewed with the county 
superintendents to make sure that the 
reading had been sufficiently thorough 
and that all the information about the 
family known to the office was being 
taken into consideration. The total chil- 
dren’s case load has averaged four hun- 
dred cases, a little less than half the 
A.D.C. cases in the district and including 
approximately nine hundred to nine hun- 
dred and fifty children. In the original 
load, eighty-four families asked assist- 
ance because of the death of the wage- 
earner, seventy-nine because he had de- 
serted, and sixty-six because of legal ter- 
mination of the marital tie. There were 


one hundred and ten _ incapacitated 
fathers, fifty-eight unmarried mothers, 
and eleven families of imprisoned wage- 
earners. There were more families to be 
assigned, particularly in one large county, 
but, because of lack of staff, it was not 
possible to assign them. The average 
turnover per load has been three to four 
cases per month with replacements com- 
ing from intake or from other case loads 
at the request of the other workers. It 
has usually been possible for the con- 
sultant to review all intake cases at the 
time of the regular visit, since only a few 
cases are accepted in any one month in a 
county. 

The selection of families was handi- 
capped by absence of information in the 
records on other than the economic and 
financial status of the family, and data 
least likely to be found concerned the 
care and training the children were re- 
ceiving. There was usually some com- 
ment on the child’s health or school 
grades but little concerning family ties or 
community adjustment. Family rela- 
tions and the cause of family breakdown 
were often known to the worker but were 
not recorded because they seemed to lack 
significance in financial planning. 

There were also the inevitable families 
exceptionally well known to the com- 
munity and to the agency because of the 
behavior of the parents or the children. 
Not all these families were accepted. If 
time had proved the problems to be deep 
seated and if available resources had 
been tried with little or no success, the 
family was not transferred to the worker. 
These were the heartbreaking cases to 
any office, and it was decided that it 
would not be fair to the worker or to the 
program automatically to assign all of 
them. 

Real progress depended upon the su- 
pervisory staff, and considerable thought 
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had been given to sound working rela- 
tionships in this area. Because the con- 
sultant was to be closely identified with 
the county offices, it had early been made 
clear that she was to supplement, not 
duplicate, the work of the supervisor. In 
the beginning, however, she did function 
as a supervisor, and it required several 
months of conference before the staff 
learned to use her as a consultant. This 
was an anticipated problem, and the 
short-lived supervisory nature of the 
early contacts was not regarded as a mat- 
ter for concern. 

Seven of the nine county superintend- 
ents combined supervisory with adminis- 
trative duties. Six had been with the 
Commission since the middle 1930’s, and 
three had been members of the staff 
since 1942. The range in age was from 
sixty-three to twenty-nine, with four 
over fifty. One man had been a teacher, 
one a farmer, and one in business. Five 
women had been teachers, and one a 
housewife. Four had college degrees, four 
were high-school graduates, and one had 
not completed a high-school education. 
There were also eight workers with super- 
visory status, four men and four women. 
Six had college degrees, two had a high- 
school education. The range in age was 
from fifty-four to twenty-seven, with five 
under forty-five. Four had been with the 
agency since 1940, and four earlier. Three 
of the women had been teachers, and one 
a clerk; one man had been a minister, one 
a teacher, two had been clerks. One su- 
perintendent had attended a graduate 
school of social work; none of the other 
supervisors had professional social work 
education or training. 

The supervisory staff was responsible 
for the program through supervision of 
the workers, through selection of cases in 
need of services, and through participa- 
tion in the consultative conference. The 


selection of cases has proved a sound 
teaching device, for it encouraged case 
review and emphasized the importance of 
early recognition of problems. 

The methods by which the supervisory 
staff participated varied. Preferably the 
supervisor, worker, and consultant to- 
gether studied and reviewed the cases; or 
the worker and consultant conferred and 
then met with the supervisor to discuss 
the suggestions or recommendations; or 
the worker and the consultant met, and 
later the worker reviewed the conference 
with the supervisor. The amount of time 
at his disposal and the extent of his inter- 
est determined the method the super- 
visor would follow. Those most inter- 
ested attended the original conference or 
met later with the worker and consult- 
ant. In addition, there was a conference 
limited to the supervisor and the district 
representative, if he could be present, in 
which the program in its various aspects 
was discussed. Ideas or suggestions new 
to the supervisor were thoroughly ex- 
plored and evaluated, and he extended 
them to the entire group under his super- 
vision when he was sure that he had 
grasped them. Any questions that he 
wished to bring up were immediately 
worked out, and the mutual understand- 
ing made for good partnership. Super- 
visors who had the least interest in the 
program usually preferred to keep it at 
the periphery of their attention, but the 
interest of the workers drew them into 
more active participation. 

The preliminary work of introducing 
the program, selecting the workers and 
the case loads, and making the necessary 
office readjustments required from five to 
seven months, and it was not until Sep- 
tember 1 that the program was really a 
going concern in each of the nine coun- 
ties. In the large counties the worker had 
an all A.D.C. case load of fifty cases plus 
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the aged or blind persons who were mem- 
bers of the A.D.C. family; in the me- 
dium-sized counties, in which there were 
not fifty service cases, each case was 
given a weight of five, and O.A.P. or B.A. 
cases were added until the total weighted 
load equaled two hundred and fifty. In 
counties with only two workers special 
loads were not attempted. Service cases 
were selected to receive special attention, 
but they remained a part of the general 
load. It had originally been thought that 
one worker might carry the children’s 
load for several counties, depending upon 
the number in each county; but distance, 
poor roads, bad weather, and the emer- 
gencies that arose in the county not 
scheduled for visit made this seem im- 
practical. 

Up to this time, contact had been 
chiefly with the district and local admin- 
istrative staffs. From then on it was more 
with the supervisory and practitioner 
staffs, and for a while the orientation of 
the workers to the new job and its re- 
sponsibilities came first. These were 
workers mature in years, born and reared 
in the localities in which they worked, 
equipped with a minimum of formal edu- 
cation, experienced only in the deter- 
mination of eligibility and—this was the 
important thing—eager to learn. Infor- 
mal talks were held with them and with 
their supervisors about what their experi- 
ence had taught them and what fairly 
could be expected of them in the practice 
of case work. From these individual talks 
there came certain conclusions or gen- 
eralizations. To begin with, the workers 
more or less consciously realized that 
they could help others only through a 
relationship based on mutual respect and 
confidence, but they did not always know 
how to establish simple relationships; 
they recognized common problems, but 
they had to learn to recognize those less 
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common, also to learn how to indi- 
vidualize need; they knew the resources 
of the agency and sometimes of the com- 
munity, but they did not know how to 
individualize treatment or how to bring 
these resources fully to the service of the 
client. Loss of income due to the death, 
incapacity, or absence of the wage- 
earner was the common cause of applica- 
tion, and each worker knew from experi- 
ence something of the social and individ- 
ual conflicts arising from such causation 
and hoped to develop an increasing skill 
in preserving the client’s sense of status 
and self-respect through understanding 
and encouragement. 

No two workers were alike in aptitude, 
in capacity to learn, or in the rate at 
which they might be expected to pro- 
gress. Some were acquainted with social 
work terminology, but the terms had no 
meaning common to all of them. Perhaps 
the word “relationship” was the one 
most familiar to them through lectures 
they had heard and through literature 
that had come their way, but it received 
many and varied degrees of intellectual 
and emotional acceptance, as did nearly 
all social work concepts. Nor were they a 
group ready to set aside their opinions 
and convictions in order to think more 
clearly. Their beliefs meant too much to 
them to be discarded; they could modify 
but not change the way they felt and 
thought. Then, too, the anxiety natural 
to new endeavor was increased for them 
by the realization that more would be 
expected of them as they became more 
competent, and they were already work- 
ing hard. As the program moved along, 
one thing stood out. Every worker had or 
developed a positive attitude toward 
people. His inclination to think the best 
of his client became strengthened, and 
the habit of kindliness was sustained 
even in disappointment or discourage- 
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ment. The worker was headed in the 
tight direction, and slowness in making 
new ideas a part of his working knowl- 
edge was not too important in itself. 

Learning was determined by the 
worker’s skill, experience, and interests 
and by the objectives of the program. In 
order to have a tangible beginning, each 
record was summarized by the worker 
according to a simple outline. Reading 
the whole record was a procedure new to 
many who were accustomed to glance 
only at the last eligibility notation, and 
the first summaries were usually sketchy. 
This was the worker’s introduction to the 
importance and value of organizing 
available information and determining 
what seemed to him the first steps essen- 
tial to a better understanding of the 
family. It gave purpose and direction to 
his work, and it brought sharply home 
the paucity of information in the major- 
ity of records. 

At first the workers preferred to focus 
their time and attention upon the famil- 
iar problems of health and school adjust- 
ment, areas in which responsibility was 
shared with the doctor and the teacher. 
Contacts with other professional persons 
had usually been informal and the inter- 
views concerned with the amount of a fee 
or a school grade. Now it became obvious 
that the information had to be more com- 
prehensive and reliable if the worker was 
to find it useful. The next step was to dis- 
cuss the child’s health with the parents, 
and the workers became conscious of in- 
dividualization as a process that helped 
families to a realization of the worker’s 
interest in them and in their problems. 
It had been anticipated that doctors 
would object to more detailed reporting 
because of the drain on their time, but 
most of them seemed willing, and a num- 
ber of them were glad, to have an oppor- 
tunity to work out better plans for medi- 


cal care. In sharing these plans with the 
family, the worker became aware of the 
neat balance of skill that stimulates par- 
ticipation but gives the client time to 
make up his own mind. 

The problem of school adjustment 
brought the worker a little closer to the 
troubled child and the troubled adult. 
The warmth of response indicated the 
extent to which the families had long 
needed an interest in their social as well as 
their economic problems. It was not al- 
ways easy for former schoolteachers to 
achieve an objective attitude toward 
child and school, and many were more 
compulsory school attendance officers 
than case workers until evaluation of 
their own methods convinced them that 
they were helping no one. In some in- 
stances the cause of absenteeism or re- 
tardation was not difficult to correct, or 
the family and the workers were able to 
work out with the school some interest 
or activity that made the school ex- 
perience meaningful to the child. In 
others the worker needed a more sci- 
entific knowledge of personality, al- 
though life-experience might enable him 
to make a fairly accurate diagnosis of 
the child’s emotional needs. 

Interest in children or a direct interest 
in the health of an adult member of the 
family inevitably led to an expressed in- 
terest in other aspects of family life, and, 
as parents voluntarily brought out prob- 
lems they wished to share, a tentative 
family case work began to appear. As he 
gained in confidence, the meaning of rela- 
tionship had taken on new significance 
for the worker. He was looking at his 
clients now as individuals, and he was 
consciously trying to maintain family 
morale and family ties. A new kind of in- 
formation, telling something about the 
children and the adult and what their 
circumstances meant to them, appeared 





in the record. This was brief and limited, 
but it was there for the first time. 
There has been an attempt to work 
with families in which the behavior or 
conduct of the adult was in conflict with 
community standards. In this group fall 
the so-called unsuitable homes—the tav- 
ern mothers and the families in which the 
child may be loved but does not receive 
even the minimum of care and training 
essential to his own social adjustment. 
For the most part these were instances of 
severe personality maladjustments, and 
services generally have been limited to 
relieving some of the environmental fac- 
tors that may cause conflict. Neither the 
agency nor the community could offer 
the necessary psychotherapy, and the 
protective and corrective agencies then 
became the only available resources. 
These agencies were reluctant to accept 
the nonconforming family because dis- 
ruption and placement may neither cor- 
rect nor cure, and they are highly ex- 
pensive. The attitude of the worker to- 
ward these groups modified with better 
understanding of behavior, but he had no 
resources at his command through which 
to help them in personal adjustment. 
Families with whom the community 
was provoked because of obvious mis- 
management of funds were also assigned 
to the worker. Poor management nearly 
always indicated a socially limited family 
with little knowledge of standards of 
homemaking or a mentally limited fam- 
ily with little capacity to achieve stand- 
ards, or emotional disturbance that in- 
terfered with planned, systematic ex- 
penditure. A persistent educative effort 
aimed at acceptance of some standards 
was usually undertaken with family re- 
sponse in terms of interest and effort the 
criteria of success rather than the excel- 
lence of the standard finally achieved. A 
little more family interest in the home 
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and a little more sensible buying were all 
that could be expected, and this im- 
provement satisfied most communities 
that the questioned expenditures had not 
been deliberate and wilful. 

The children’s loads lent themselves 
readily to study, and an occasional re- 
view gave the worker a sense of purpose 
and kept him alert to what he was ac- 
complishing. A check at the end of a six 
months’ period showed all children with 
known physical defects or illnesses to be 
under medical care. It also revealed that 
many children who had been listed under 
medical care had visited the doctor most 
irregularly and that defects of eye or ear 
originally slight had been allowed to be- 
come severe to the point of crippling. 
The substitution of a school interview for 
the informal sidewalk chat or routine re- 
port on enrolment had emphasized the 
extent of the problems of nonattendance 
and retardation, and it indicated, too, 
that students had most frequently lost 
school time when the family moved or 
when there was illness in the home. The 
amount of absenteeism decreased when 
the worker could anticipate its occur- 
rence. This was true also of high-school 
drop-outs that were so likely to occur 
when the child became sixteen. He was 
more inclined to continue in school if he 
had discussed the matter with his parents 
and the worker shortly before that six- 
teenth birthday. Another important fact 
brought out by study was that the ma- 
jority of children emotionally disturbed 
because of environmental factors came 
from homes in which there was an in- 
capacitated father. 

There was a sharp increase in the use 
of the state mental hygiene clinic and the 
program for crippled children. There had 
previously been some hesitancy in the 
use of these resources because the appli- 
cation process seemed formidable or be- 
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cause some recommendations had been 
impossible to carry out or because there 
were so many other things to do. With 
the welfare of the children the first con- 
sideration, the use of resources became 
an accepted part of the job. 

The workers were also interpreting to 
the community some of the unmet needs 
of children. They spoke to civic groups 
about the need for vocational and recrea- 
tional resources. They asked county su- 
perintendents of rural schools about spe- 
cial classes for retarded or handicapped 
children, and several high-school super- 
intendents were persuaded to adjust the 
curriculum to hold the interest of chil- 
dren around sixteen who would continue 
in attendance if they could limit their 
schedules to one or two courses interest- 
ing to them. A discussion of the malad- 
justed family with the county judge or 
sheriff sometimes encouraged a more 
sympathetic attitude on his part toward 
the behavior of the children and the 
adults. 

The introduction and development of 
a service program made a good supervi- 
sion even more important than it had 
been. To leafn new content, to teach it to 
workers not far removed from him in 
knowledge of case work, to evaluate its 
use in treatment, placed heavy responsi- 
bility upon the supervisor. To some the 
burden of administrative duties and new 
supervisory responsibilities was almost 
too heavy; to some, too, practice that de- 
parted from precedent, and reconsidera- 
tion of policy in the light of new goals 
were very difficult. Each was eager to 
supervise well, however, even if there 
was so much to do and so little time in 
which to do it. The evaluation of the 
worker according to his ability to work 
effectively with families meant to the 
supervisor that he had more clearly to 
recognize the worker’s strengths and 


weaknesses and to become better able to 
make supervision a means through which 
he could learn and grow on the job. 

There were two departures from the 
planned program that should be men- 
tioned because they were occasioned by 
staff request. In the very beginning the 
supervisors were concerned about the 
effect upon staff morale of selecting a 
special worker in each county, and they 
wanted the whole staff to participate in 
the project whenever possible. The con- 
cern was a valid one. There were in the 
practitioner staff some who would have 
liked to have been selected, and there 
were a number who were not whole- 
hearted supporters of the A.D.C. pro- 
gram and who resented the emphasis on 
service. The latter were a minority, but a 
vocal minority. Consultant services had 
been made available on problems of chil- 
dren in any family, but this countered 
the objection only in part. There was still 
some resentment toward additional con- 
sideration for A.D.C. families. 

The desire to include staff led to a 
series of staff meetings in which there was 
to be informal discussion of some com- 
mon needs of children and how these 
needs could be met. It quickly became 
obvious that the staff was conditioned to 
the performance of a fairly routinized in- 
vestigation and that too strong an em- 
phasis on accepting policy had submerged 
initiative and critical thinking. This was 
not the type of meeting to which they 
were accustomed, and they were not 
ready for independent thinking. Such ex- 
pression of opinion as did come forth was 
in terms of job pressures and policy limi- 
tations—what the staff could not do 
rather than what it could do. The next 
step was to ask what the staff would like 
to discuss, and there was an immediate 
request to talk about interviewing and 
recording. These meetings were held, 
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plus one on local resources and one on the 
resources of the state. 

The second departure concerned only 
the supervisory staff. A number of super- 
visors asked for a series of individual con- 
ferences to discuss the principles and 
methods of supervision. It was possible 
to hold only a few such conferences. The 
supervisor could not often allow suf- 
ficient time to discuss case treatment, the 
progress of the worker, administrative 
aspects of the program, and the theory of 
supervision. The two requests indicated 
the need for a more comprehensive staff 
development program and the stafi’s 
awareness of this need. 

The effectiveness of the services pro- 
gram was vitally affected by two aspects 
of administration—policy and personnel. 
The objectives of an agency are best un- 
derstood when there is an interpretation 
by the administration of the theory and 
philosophy underlying its professional 
policy and practice. Without this defini- 
tion of objectives, the observance of pol- 
icy had become rather rigid, exempt from 
criticism, an impediment to individual- 
ized treatment. Sound administration 
and constructive case-work service go 
happily hand in hand when the staff un- 
derstands the goals toward which it is 
working and the administration encour- 
ages the staff through interpreted and 
accepted policy. 

Whether families and individuals ben- 
efit from their contact with the agency 
depends upon the quality of the service 
that is made available to them, and good 
service is good staff. Good staff is hard to 
find. In Illinois any requirement of edu- 
cation or experience is prohibited as a 
prerequisite for application for social 
work positions. Anybody can apply and 
everybody does. Requirements, good 
salaries, and a reputation for qualified 
supervision would help, but these would 
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not solve the problem. The staff must 
be locally selected, and in the fifth largest 
rural county in the district there was a 
high-school graduating class of fifty-eight 
in June, 1948, of whom one was going to 
college. So long as there are not educated 
young people available for local public 
welfare positions and interested in them, 
staff will necessarily be drawn from other 
occupations in which they often have 
served for many years. Good workers 
may come this way, but it is not the way 
of preparation and selection. 

Good staff is hard to train, nor is train- 
ing staff with only high-school education 
the function or responsibility of schools 
of social work. The untrained staff is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the agency 
that employs them. The agency does 
have the further responsibility of win- 
nowing from general staff those who have 
capacity for leadership and fine perform- 
ance and of helping them to attain a pro- 
fessional education and training, even if 
this means beginning at an undergradu- 
ate level. When this is not a part of per- 
sonnel practice, a strong incentive for 
good performance is lost. 

The greatest asset to an untrained 
staff is a common background of knowl- 
edge and understanding around which to 
orient its thinking; without this, each in- 
dividual will have his own approach to 
the agency and to the client. The workers 
would have been immeasurably bene- 
fitted if they had shared an orientation to 
the agency and to the programs it ad- 
ministers and if they had been informed 
in principles of case work and in such 
basic techniques as interviewing and 
recording. 

A new endeavor gives rise to a number 
of questions. What will it accomplish? 
The children were hidden under the pre- 
ponderance of aged and blind persons. 
The workers and the children’s load 
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brought them to light, and the nature 
and extent of unmet need is being re- 
vealed. The kind and type of resources 
most commonly needed and within the 
scope of the agency are slowly becoming 
known. 

Is it sound in practice? Should a case- 
work program be extended directly to 
supervisory and practitioner staff or 
should the approach be only through the 
supervisor? In this instance the great 
gulf between central office and practi- 
tioner staff that is so common a cause of 
complaint was bridged, and the ready 
staff response gave vigor and vitality to 
the work where these qualities were 
needed. The readiness with which the 
staff accepted new development stimu- 
lated the supervisors to reappraisal of 
their work, and they in turn sought to 
become more competent through better 
understanding of case work and of super- 
vision. 

How far can it go? Not too far, con- 


sidered against the body of knowledge 
and skill that is case work today but far 
enough to insure that children and fam- 
ilies will be helped through their associa- 
tion with the agency. The staff is think- 
ing more in terms of the welfare of the 
child and his family; the supervisor and 
the worker are more inclined toward crit- 
ical evaluation of practice and, more par- 
ticularly, toward evaluation of their own 
methods. There is as yet no progress that 
could not easily be lost. The program 
now must consolidate its gains until the 
staff becomes sure of its new knowledge 
and how to use it. 

The untrained staff will be with us for 
a long time. It has some good potentiali- 
ties. Given a sound staff development 
program, adequate consultant service, 
good supervision, and administrative 
leadership, the staff will do a creditable 
job. 
Ixtrnors Puslic Ai CoMMISSsION 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 








THE EFFECT OF CURRENT ECONOMIC FACTORS ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE PRO- 
GRAMS: IN THE PRIVATE AGENCY FIELD: 


H. L. LURIE 


INTRODUCTION 


economic factors affect the admin- 

istration of our agencies, we first 
need to agree on what they are. Our cur- 
rent experiences are obvious and con- 
crete. Mounting costs of salaries and sup- 
plies, personnel shortages, changes in liv- 
ing standards, difficulties in securing ade- 
quate funds for the work of our agencies 
—these are the end results. But which of 
these end results are economic in origin? 
What part have other factors played? 
Social agencies are consumers, the same 
as all other consumers, and there is ob- 
viously a direct connection between 
higher prices and agency expenditures 
for services and supplies, but philan- 
thropic contributions are not motivated 
solely by the availability of funds. While 
the price level may be the major eco- 
nomic factor which directly affects the 
work of our agencies, other economic 
conditions may have little influence, for 
example, on the ratio of health and wel- 
fare expenditures to the total budget of 
governmental agencies or on the rise and 
decline of voluntary agencies’ budgets. 


F: an intelligent discussion of how 


WHAT ARE THE CURRENT ECONOMIC 
TRENDS? 


The economic health of the country 
depends primarily upon the volume of 
production, that is, on the utilization of 


«Paper presented to Regional Conference of 
New York State Conference on Social Work, at 
Bronxville, N.Y., May 6, 1948. 


available manpower and resources. Start- 
ing with a partially resolved depression 
in 1939, we have passed through a period 
of postwar prosperity. For nearly ten 
years the dynamic forces of this country 
have been geared to a vigorous produc- 
tion schedule. We may not be using our 
resources and our manpower to maxi- 
mum capacity (we still have much in- 
efficiency and waste and about two mil- 
lion job applicants who are unemployed), 
but we are probably near to the practical 
maximum which we can hope to achieve 
within the political and cultural factors 
which condition our economic life. We 
have absorbed into productive work 
most of the millions of persons engaged 
in supplying war material and military 
services a few years ago. In fact, the total 
number of employed now stands at 6 per 
cent above the highest peak of the war 
period. Economists tell us that we have 
the potential to expand our production 
in each successive year so that by 1958, if 
there are no serious setbacks, production 
will be at least 30 per cent greater. But 
how much assurance have we that in ten 
years to come that we will all have a 
third more income at our disposal? 

Our employed manpower is at a new 
high level, in striking distance of the goal 
of sixty million jobs, which was only re- 
cently considered an idealist’s dream. 
Potentially we can reach a total of sixty- 
four million jobs by 1958, but have we 
the will to make that point a reality on 
the statistical graph? 

The current utilization of manpower 
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means that we can produce more food, 
use more of our raw materials for basic 
needs, build more houses, manufacture 
more of those products of our mechanical 
age which add to the amenities and con- 
veniences of life, organize more fully and 
adequately those health, welfare, and 
cultural services which orators assure us 
are the finest products of our civilization. 
We are capable of a high standard of liv- 
ing increasing progressively year by year 
for all elements of the population. 

In comparison with the first half of the 
1940’s a substantially larger part of what 
we are producing is actually being used 
by consumers. However, a considerable 
part of our production is going into 
further development and expansion of 
our industrial machinery and being made 
available for export abroad in further- 
ance of our current foreign policy to bol- 
ster up the shaky political and the uncer- 
tain economic structure of western Euro- 
pean nations. Since our exports greatly 
exceed our imports, much of our current 
production is for foreign, not for do- 
mestic, consumption. 

Our national production is badly dis- 
tributed so far as the consuming power of 
the masses of our population are con- 
cerned. Many sections of our employed 
population are no better off than they 
were during the war period and some are 
not so well off. This is especially true for 
persons on salaries and other types of 
fixed income whose purchasing power has 
actually declined. On the other hand, 
there have been enormous earnings and 
profits in enterprise even beyond the in- 
flated level of wartime profits, and the 
wealth of certain sections of our popula- 
tion has been enormously increased. 

While more people are better off today 
than in the 1930’s because more of them 
are employed, the purchasing power of 
large sections of the employed population 


has failed to keep pace with the advanc- 
ing output of our economy which began 
in 1940. This fact is frequently obscured 
because of the fluctuating value of the 
dollar. 

To make valid statistical comparisons, 
we have to compute the dollars on the 
basis of what the dollar can purchase. 
When we do this, we find that the aver- 
age per capita income in this country 
available for consumption after payment 
of personal taxes amounted to $797 a year 
for the five-year period immediately 
preceding the war. It rose to $1,308 in 
1944, had dropped back to $1,251 in 
1946, and was at $1,190 in 1947.? It may 
be as low or lower in 1948. 

The figures quoted above are the aver- 
age per capita of population. All of us 
know many families of four or more indi- 
viduals that had considerably less than 
$4,760 of income in 1947. We know that 
the distribution ranges from sections of 
our population with family incomes of 
less than $800 a year to those on the top 
level with incomes of $100,000, $1,000,- 
ooo, and more. The movement of the 
statistical average tells us whether the 
general standard of living is advancing or 
declining; we need the facts on distribu- 
tion of income to tell us how many fall 
below this average. 

Another important aspect of the dis- 
tribution of income is to be seen in the 
relation of consumption to income. Dur- 
ing the war, when the United States gov- 
ernment was the largest purchaser of our 
productive output, more purchasing 
power was being paid out in salaries and 
wages. At the same time through ration- 
ing and production controls there were 
restrictions on the purchase of consum- 
ers’ goods. The result of these restrictions 
was that a considerable part of the earn- 


2 Economic Reports of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, 1948, p. 17. 
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ings of individuals available after pay- 
ment of taxes was diverted into purchase 
of war bonds and other savings. Most of 
these restrictions have now been sus- 
pended. 

During these early postwar years the 
level of prices has been mounting; wages 
and salaries in general have not kept pace 
with increased prices. The price level as 
well as other economic factors have been 
unusually favorable to earnings of busi- 
ness enterprise and profits; they have 
been unfavorable for those sections of our 
population who are dependent on fixed 
income and salaries. Nevertheless, the 
standard of living has been maintained 
by many consumers by using up wartime 
savings. The result is a reduction in the 
total savings of the general population, 
an enlarged consumer debt, illustrated 
by an increase of over five billion dollars 
in consumer credit. In this connection, it 
should be recalled that studies of war- 
bond purchases and savings during 1941- 
45 showed that a considerable number of 
wage-earners were able to save very little 
and that they cashed their war bonds 
rapidly for living needs. Current reports 
of the number who have now cashed all 
their war bonds are even more striking. 

Many of us, it seems, are earning less 
but spending more. Producers and dis- 
tributors are aware of this and are con- 
cerned about what will happen to their 
high-priced inventories when wartime 
savings are exhausted and the credit they 
and the lending companies are willing to 
extend exceeds a safe maximum. 

With more people spending more than 
ever before, more dollars are available 
for individual consumption and for indi- 
vidual and family well-being. There have 
been increases in personal expenditures 
illustrated by increased consumption of 
food and increased purchases in retail 
stores. More people are spending more 
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money on medical and health services. 
Physicians, dentists, and other profes- 
sionals giving personal service on a fee 
basis have been earning higher incomes. 
There has been an increased enrolment in 
hospital prepayment plans. Hospitals re- 
port a smaller proportion of ward and 
free patients, greater utilization of pri- 
vate and semiprivate accommodations. 
(Recently there appear to be some de- 
creases in these latter categories.) 

With considerably increased income 
available to the upper brackets as well as 
to large sections of the wage and salary 
group, and with the governmental policy 
of tax exemption on contributions to re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable or- 
ganizations up to 15 per cent of per- 
sonal income and 5 per cent of corpora- 
tion income unchanged, it might be pre- 
sumed that philanthropic agencies would 
have benefited materially from this pe- 
riod of prosperity. But the results are 
seriously below expectations. In previous 
years the final and devastating answer to 
all social welfare proposals usually was 
“Yes, but where is the money coming 
from?” We hear that argument less fre- 
quently; instead we are likely to get the 
more curt rejoinder, “Not interested!” 


EFFECTS ON PHILANTHROPY 


Expansion of philanthropic activities 
made possible by our current period of 
prosperity is the “Sleeping Beauty” that 
still awaits her laggard “Prince Charm- 
ing.” Similarly the expansion of social 
welfare finds few champions in Congress 
or in most of the state legislatures. The 
Eightieth Congress now in session is 
showing less than noticeable enthusiasm 
in its considerations of public housing, 
aid to education, or extension of social 
security.’ There has been some collection 


3 The record of the Eightieth Congress was, in my 
opinion, a dismal one; no major welfare advances 
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of voluntary funds for building or im- 
provement of hospitals, homes for the 
aged, and recreational centers. But the 
part of our increased national income 
which is being devoted to social welfare 
and health activities both governmental 
and voluntary represents a very small 
fraction of the funds which could have 
been made available if we had the will to 
use the funds for these objectives. 


try raised during the period 1939-47, and 
relate these figures to population in these 
communities and to the changing value 
of the dollar, we find that community- 
chest income has actually been decreas- 
ing. A study of America’s Needs and Re- 
sources made by the Twentieth Century 
Fund (p. 341) reached the conclusion 
that the volume of philanthropic funds 
being raised from 1925 to 1942 was in- 


TABLE 1 


TREND IN AMOUNT OF FUNDS RAISED ON A PER CAPITA BASIS IN 265 COMMUNITY CHESTS 
(1935 through 1947 Adjusted on Basis of Value of Dollar) 














: Pht Skee: § Dollar Amounts Per Capita Per Capita 
Y Population* Amount Raised Price Ind Adjusted to Con- of Amount Adjusted 

ear opulation ° rice index ? * : just to 

in Dollars*t sumer s Price Raised 2 

(1935 = 100) laden Dollars Price Index 
SOARS eo .5 37,506,107 $ 61,445,321 100.0 $61,445,321 $1.64 $1.64 
ys ae 39,016,121 64,523,723 IOI.0 63,884,874 1.65 1.64 
Vy ane 38,834,567 67,683,923 104.7 64,645,581 1.74 1.66 
Sh eS 39,866,524 68,811,390 102.8 66,937,150 1.73 1.68 
pO 40,305,152 66,551,762 101.3 65,697, 692 1.65 1.63 
BOA. <i2p5% 42, 393,084 69,118,396 102.1 67,696, 764 1.71 1.68 
TORT «0.0.5 41,035,302 71,482,178 107.2 66,681,136 1.74 1.62 
FQ482 16.5.3. 41,554,456 75,217,682 118.8 63,314,547 1.87 1.52 
BA en xs 45,855,836 94,036,644 126.0 74,632,257 2.05 1.63 
7 48,608,770 101 026,196 127.9 78,988,425 2.08 1.62 
BOERS 6 52% 48,091, 305 106, 765,356 130.9 81, 562,533 2.22 1.70 
BORG 5 05 ocd 48,243,824 98, 898 , 893 142.0 69,718,242 2.05 1.45 
Yt ee 47,946,031 116,638,827 162.3 71,866,190 2.43 1.50 























* Data supplied by C.C.C., Inc. 
t Exclusive of national and overseas appeals. 


Statistics on current capital fund de- 
velopment of voluntary agencies are lim- 
ited. There are, however, some statistics 
which may be helpful for determining the 
extent to which annual voluntary con- 
tributions are keeping pace with in- 
creases in population and with increased 
prosperity. These figures are not encour- 
aging. If we take the reports of what 265 
community chests throughout the coun- 


were finally enacted, though some made headway 
in one or the other branches of Congress. The 
campaign platform of the Republican party (domi- 
nant in Congress) offers little encouragement for 
subsequent sessions. 


creasing much less rapidly from year to 
year than the growth of the population. 
Since then there has been a further de- 
crease. In 1947 the amounts raised by 
community chests on the basis of the 
same dollar value was approximately 
$1.50 per capita. In terms of the same 
purchasing power, it was $1.65 during 
the pre-war period and had reached a 
peak of $1.70 in 1944 (see Table 1). Data 
are not available for other fields of wel- 
fare financing, but it is safe to assume 
that the experience is not radically differ- 
ent. National campaigns for agencies 
specializing in educational and service 
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programs on the problems of infantile 
paralysis, cancer, heart, and other well- 
dramatized diseases have caught the 
popular imagination to some extent, but 
it is doubtful that these funds change the 
whole picture nationally. It is likely that, 
while the potential capacity for philan- 
thropic giving has steadily increased, ac- 
tual giving has declined. (A minor 
exception has been in my own field of 
service, that of Jewish philanthropy, 
where the devastation wrought upon the 
Jewish population overseas has had a 
profound emotional impact upon our 
fund-raising. How long this special condi- 
tion responsible for current philanthropic 
levels in Jewish federations and Jewish 
welfare funds will continue is difficult to 
predict.) 


RISING COSTS 


Social agencies today are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in securing the 
funds required by the increased costs of 
their programs. The more successful 
agencies are barely able to hold their 
own; others are on a declining basis. In- 
creasing costs of services and supplies are 
affecting the program of most of the 
agencies adversely. The greatest diffi- 
culty has been in maintaining personnel 
and personnel standards; many institu- 
tions and agencies complain of personnel 
shortages. Social work wages and salaries 
have not increased proportionately to the 
increase in the cost of living. Many 
people who have the necessary skills are 
finding opportunities for employment in 
other occupations at more favorable 
salaries. This is especially noticeable in 
maintenance services for institutions, but 
is also apparent in professional services 
such as social case work and nursing. A 
considerable part of the personnel that 
remain are unable to enjoy the living 
standards which they were able to main- 
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tain with lower dollar earnings and are 
becom.ng increasingly restive. Turnover 
has increased and is almost as acute as it 
was in wartime, when the draft and war 
agencies took a considerable part of our 
personnel. 

With some capital funds raised for 
new hospitals, homes for the aged, recre- 
ational centers, and other programs, the 
increasing inflation has checked con- 
struction and modernization for many 
institutions. Funds which seemed ample 
for estimated building costs in 1940 or 
1945 have proved to be sharply inade- 
quate in 1947 and 1948. Mounting costs 
and higher prices for construction, labor, 
and materials have led to indefinite post- 
ponement to the detriment of our insti- 
tutions that are so badly in need of re- 
pairs and of modernization. In the child- 
care field, prevailing low board rates, 
housing shortages, and better-paid out- 
side employment for many wives have 
contributed to limiting the number of 
first-rate foster-homes available for chil- 
dren. This is an acute problem which 
would have led to a serious deterioration 
of standards had there been the normal 
rate of expansion in the number of chil- 
dren requiring care. Fortunately, some 
of the factors which have handicapped 
the foster-home program have also 
tended to reduce the number of children 
requiring community attention. (This off- 
setting condition of reduced intake is 
not the experience of all sections of the 
population and in all parts of the coun- 
try.) 


NONECONOMIC FACTORS 


In order to deal with the economic fac- 
tors which are affecting our programs, we 
need to examine carefully those influ- 
ences which are not of economic origin. 
In this period of prosperity we may well 
ask why there is not a more widespread 
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and more profound interest in the devel- 
opment and expansion of social services 
under public and private auspices. Is this 
due primarily to the shrinking appeal of 
the traditional services? Now that there 
is little unemployment and a partially 
developed program of social security and 
insurance, can philanthropic interest be 
stimulated sufficiently by the needs 
which remain unfilled and will it respond 
to an enlarged horizon for social welfare 
goals? Formerly, the crises which faced 
individuals and families due to death, 
sickness, and disability were self-evident 
and immediate. It is out of the responses 
to such needs that personal and neigh- 
borhood concern were stimulated and our 
major voluntary organizations emerged. 
These voluntary efforts formed the back- 
ground for the establishment of govern- 
mental programs. To the extent that we 
no longer have primary responsibility for 
needs recognized as basic and critical, 
how can we maintain the extent and 
quality of response which we secured in 
earlier years? 

If the traditional social services have 
been transferred to other auspices or 
have lost their appeal, have we failed in 
building up a basis of response for our 
current services which we consider 
equally essential? There are many, to us 
obvious and unsolved, problems—the 
disabled, the aged, persons with chronic 
illness, the poorly educated, large groups 
deprived of the minimum standards of 
culture, the maladjusted and neurotic 
casualties of our hectic mechanized age. 
We know that these needs are not being 
met adequately or effectively. Is the pub- 
lic unaware of these problems, and are we 
failing in our efforts to educate our com- 
munities concerning them? 

Is it perhaps true that much of what 
we continue to carry in our voluntary 
program is redundant, is out of date, or 


is of the character of service which can 
only hope to interest a limited fraction of 
the contributing public? Is our problem 
due largely to our own lack of imagina- 
tion? Since funds are potentially avail- 
able for progress in social welfare stand- 
ards, have we been unable to plan or, if 
we have planned, have we been unable to 
project our plans to the contributing 
public? 

I will not attempt to answer these 
questions which I hope you will discuss. 
We cannot deny that there is a negative 
climate nationally, locally, and on a 
state level which is indifferent to social 
welfare planning and unfriendly to any 
increase in communal responsibility for 
welfare. Public welfare appears to be 
more vulnerable and is under direct at- 
tack. We may hear less criticisms about 
voluntary agencies, but we are experienc- 
ing a kind of “cold war.” Is this perhaps 
a phase of our general underlying in- 
security, our spiritual apathy, an im- 
potence in creative development which is 
inherent in the letdown of wartime en- 
thusiasm and the consequent feelings of 
psychological depression which arise 
from the political instability of the post- 
war period? 

If we are to avoid the undesirable ef- 
fects of generally desirable economic fac- 
tors, we must somehow find the way to 
impress upon the contributing public the 
importance of bolstering the standards of 
living of the general population through 
well-organized social services which can 
supplement the individual and family ex- 
penditures for health and welfare pur- 
poses. People react in philanthropy as in 
civic affairs in general primarily upon an 
emotional basis or for oblique reasons. 
There is an emotional basis for acquies- 
cence to large governmental expenditures 
for military purposes, war preparation, 
and for economic help to western Europe 
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sold to the American public as essential 
for our security. At present there is no 
comparable emotion which is being 
aroused for organized social improve- 
ment in this country. Theoretically, 
there is a great potential market for im- 
provement in health services, in educa- 
tion, recreation, and leisure-time activi- 
ties, and in many related fields where 
community programs can be so much 
more effective than independent individ- 
ual activity. The blueprints are ready; 
the careful work of competent research- 
ers and practical administrators has 
been completed. This period of prosper- 
ity is a unique time for real progress and 
expansion, but our blueprints are gather- 
ing dust, and the weather is unfavorable. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


I should like to say a few words about 
the immediate outlook, but, before doing 
so, let me summarize briefly the gist of 
my remarks as follows: 

All economic factors are theoretically 
favorable to a valid improvement and 
expansion of social welfare services, but 
thus far we have been affected primarily 
by the negative factors of inflation. The 
benefits of prosperity are poorly distrib- 
uted, with large sections of the popula- 
tion gaining little from increased produc- 
tion and increased national income. 
Many parts of the population have 
barely been able to hold their own; others 
have suffered an actual reduction in 
standards of living and only temporarily 
tided over the discrepancy through using 
up savings and credit. 

The outlook for social agencies in the 
immediate future is a continuation of in- 
flationary costs both for personnel and 
for supplies. How long the rise in prices 
will continue, whether it will go further 
or whether it will be checked, you can 
predict as accurately as I. Economists 
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vary in telling us how long it will be 
before we can expect to experience a 
marked drop in prices and an increase in 
unemployment. 

In the light of lower-income taxes for 
the middle class and well-to-do elements 
of the population, we should potentially 
anticipate larger resources available for 
voluntary agencies. Such a development, 
however, is most uncertain by reason of 
the fact that general attitudes are not 
favorable toward any large improvement 
in communal measures for social welfare. 
It will take a drastic change in under- 
lying political and social attitudes before 
we can expect any increased response to 
social welfare needs. 

At present there is a race between in- 
flation and economic recession which is 
temporarily influenced by increased gov- 
ernmental expenditures for purposes 
other than those which contribute di- 
rectly to the standards of living of the 
American population. The continuing 
failure to increase the real wages of large 
sections of the population and the block- 
ing of their desire for improving their 
standards of living may in time create a 
sufficient pressure to turn the tide and to 
develop again a more favorable attitude 
toward social welfare programs. This 
may be one result of continued pressures 
on the part of organized labor for higher 
wages to keep pace with mounting costs 
and increased production, but other and 
less favorable results are also a possibil- 
ity, such as an inflationary spiraling of 
prices always in advance of wage in- 
creases. 

In view of these conditions, what is the 
nature of the task which faces voluntary 
social agencies? I would say, first of all, 
that there is a need for a critical examina- 
tion of our agencies and programs, their 
form of organization, and their methods 
and programs of public education to re- 
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establish their justification and func- 
tional utility, their applicability to cur- 
rent needs. Basically, do our agencies 
represent the thinking and the will of a 
highly selected and limited group or are 
they rooted as they should be in the com- 
munity as a whole or in a significant sec- 
tion of that community? In such an 
analysis we need to consider the implica- 
tions of such co-operative group develop- 
ments as the Blue Cross Plan and the 
welfare and pension funds of labor un- 
ions. Are these perhaps the new approach 
to community organization for welfare— 
the ‘New Look”’ as it were? We need to 
re-examine the basic functions of volun- 
tary agencies to determine whether we 
should restrict or expand these services 
which have a direct community appeal, 
or whether we should undertake the more 
difficult task of concentrating on those 
services for which an underlying public 
opinion still needs to be carefully fostered 
and developed. 

In view of the stage we have reached 
where a considerable part of the func- 
tions formerly private in character have 
been assumed by public welfare, it is ob- 
viously desirable to stimulate and sup- 
port that development so that the public 
welfare programs become completely 
adequate for the functions which they 
assume. It will be futile to try to main- 
tain voluntary social work for the reason 
that it is required to supplement an in- 
adequate public welfare program. It is 
probably much better to utilize whatever 
voluntary interest we can mobilize to im- 
prove public welfare than to exploit it to 
carry a residual load. 

It would probably be better to place 


our emphasis on developing services 
geared to the needs of increasingly large 
sections of the population. It would also 
be better to do a limited job well than to 
spread ourselves thin and do a large job 
poorly. We may need to revamp our serv- 
ices so that they are applicable to the 
economically independent as well as for 
the marginal groups and to expect that 
people who use our services will carry a 
large part of the burden of financing 
those services on a group, if not on an 
individual, basis. Some agencies are mak- 
ing progress along these lines. 

Above all, these times are a challenge 
to voluntary social work. The main- 
spring of voluntary social work in the 
past has been the urge for social action, 
the recognition of communal problems, 
and the determination to participate in 
the solution of those problems. Recently, 
a more passive attitude, that of the tech- 
nician available upon call, has taken the 
place of social welfare originality and 
leadership. All of us, therefore, share 
some of the responsibility for the rela- 
tively passive attitude of the public and 
the relative decline in private philan- 
thropy. As a group we can do little about 
high prices or mounting costs, we can 
alter but little the economic trends of 
prosperity and depression, but it is with- 
in our province—indeed, it is our respon- 
sibility—to imbue our communities with 
the desire to seek and to attain new goals 
of social welfare, new ideals of group 
co-operation, and new and better stand- 
ards of individual and family living. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE Funps, INc. 
New York City 
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WHY CALIFORNIA REGISTERS ITS SOCIAL WORKERS 


MARTHA CHICKERING’ 


TEEN years ago, on September 20, 
1933, a group of five people sat 
down and considered blankly their 
assignment as the first Board of Exam- 
iners for the registration and certifica- 
tion of social workers in California—no, 
not just in California, the first such board 
in the country. 

Blankly? Well, the board felt blank, 
but they were not the ones who were 
working in a vacuum. It is the first 
pioneer who faces sands without a single 
footprint to show direction, and that 
pioneering had begun in the California 
Conference of Social Work years before. 
In fact, it is a matter of record that the 
conference began talking about registra- 
tion in 1920. Then the idea went into 
hibernation for eight years but came out 
again with a rush, this time not in the 
form of talk but of action, for in 1928 the 
League of Women Voters had prepared a 
law for submission to the legislature of 
1929 providing for the registration of 
case workers in California with a profes- 
sional education. The League asked for, 
and got, the co-operation of the confer- 
ence in this undertaking. 

[Miss Chickering was the former head of the 
School of Social Welfare, University of California, 
and was for four years director of California State 
Department of Social Welfare. She served as chair- 
man of the first Board of Social Work Examiners, 
which for more than twelve years conducted the 
registration program under the auspices of the Calli- 
fornia Conference of Social Welfare. This experi- 
mental work by the conference resulted in passage of 
the law providing for state registration of social 
workers. Miss Chickering’s paper was given at the 
meeting of California’s registered social workers on 


May 26, 1948, during the sessions of the State Con- 
ference of Social Welfare held in Long Beach.] 


Young social workers were learning to 
walk in 1929, so they do not remember 
that that was the year when the stock- 
market index climbed up and up and 
up—and then dropped with a crash, 
leaving former playboys on the corner 
selling apples and lines of workers miles 
long waiting for a bowl of soup. The 
League of Women Voters did not know 
that either when the legislature met in 
1929, nor did the legislature. It remained 
for the years just ahead to unfold the 
unbelievable tragedy of one out of five 
persons in these lavish United States re- 
ceiving some kind of public aid, with a 
rising tide of operations in the relief field 
which would transform the obscure occu- 
pation of social workers into one of the 
most active and controversial in the 
land, crying aloud to all who would heed 
that there must be recognition and pro- 
fessional direction for the vital young 
profession. 

But in early 1929 this was not known. 
The bill passed the California assembly 
and was defeated in the senate—de- 
feated, significantly, by sudden, violent 
opposition from social workers, who ral- 
lied to overwhelm the bill. The League of 
Women Voters retired in annoyance 
easily comprehended, and the California 
Conference of Social Work sat down at 
its annual meeting of 1929 in Riverside 
to decide what to do, if anything. 

At that meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the subject thoroughly 
and to report to the Santa Barbara meet- 
ing in 1930. With that committee, we 
come to the real pioneers, those people 
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who faced the pathless sands and had to 
decide in which direction to plot a course. 

There is not time to pay tribute to all 
the many people who helped clear that 
road. If professional organization of so- 
cial workers has significance, we owe 
these pioneers much—certainly the three 
chairmen who carried responsibility over 
the years, Dr. Jessica Peixotto in 1928, 
then Runo Arne,? and Helen Monte- 
griffo. 

The tide of the depression and the 
costs of relief rose, social workers in- 
creased astronomically in numbers and 
in unpopularity with legislators, the con- 
ference became more and more uncertain 
about registration and less and less hope- 
ful of ever getting a law on the statute- 
books. The project tottered on the verge 
of collapse. 

Then in 1932 the committee came up 
with the startling recommendation— 
promptly adopted—that no law be pre- 
pared: that, instead, registration be car- 
ried on within the conference as a volun- 
tary project, until the many uncertain- 
ties could be cleared up and a bill pre- 
sented behind a united front. There was 
to be a special department created within 
the conference called the Department of 
Registration and Certification, which 
should direct this project, responsible to 
the conference board of directors. 

In 1933 the newly created department 
had its first meeting on Tuesday, May 
16, in Sacramento. This time the com- 
mittee brought out not just recommen- 
dations but a complete set of by-laws for 
the registration and certification of social 
workers, together with the names pro- 
posed for the first Board of Examiners. 
Unanimously the department approved 
the by-laws, elected the board, and ad- 
journed. 


2Runo E. Arne later became the first full-time 
executive secretary of the State Board of Examiners. 


We come now to the five persons: sit- 
ting around the table trying to decide 
what to do next. Present to advise was 
Runo Arne, the man who had done most 
to carry the idea on into action, and 
Anita Eldridge, beloved secretary of the 
conference, whose faith and tireless te- 
nacity were to be chiefly responsible ulti- 
mately for writing the project into 
California law. 

Lying before the board at that first 
meeting were the by-laws, Section 9 of 
which, the so-called “grandfather” or 
“blanketing-in” clause (a clause for 
which the conference has taken much 
criticism because the standards seemed 
so low), which specified that 
for one year after the inauguration of this regis- 
tration plan any case-worker or executive or 
sub-executive of a social agency who has lived 
in California for a period of two years and who 
has graduated from a High School and who 
has had at least three years of experience in an 
accredited California social agency may be 
certified by the Board of Examiners as a regis- 
tered social worker. Thereafter ... the Board 
of Examiners shall set qualifications based on 
candidates’ expectancy of success. 


At that meeting Mr. Arne reminded 
the board of “the ultimate goal of the 
registration project,” i.e., that it would 
be taken over by the State,’’4 and he rec- 
ommended that only such machinery be 
set up as would be easily transferable. 
The work of this and all other boards 
under the voluntary project was guided 
by these by-laws, by this objective 
stated by Mr. Arne, and by an under- 
standing partially expressed in the by- 
laws, but really a conviction with its 
roots in the entire conference, that this 
was the undertaking of all social workers 


3 Members of the first board were Aleta Brown- 
lee, Hyman Kaplan, Helen Montegriffo, Mary Stan- 
ton, and Martha Chickering. 


4“Minutes of the Board of Examiners, California 
Conference of Social Work,” September 30, 1933. 
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500 MARTHA CHICKERING 


together, not just a few doing something 
to raise standards of some of the rest. 

The assignments of this and immedi- 
ately succeeding boards might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, to register all eligibles during the 
blanketing-in year. This has a deceptively sim- 
ple appearance: it required, for instance, 
deciding who exactly was eligible? What did 
the by-laws mean? For instance, did they mean 
the board to register group workers when they 
specified an executive or subexecutive? It pre- 
supposed that major headache known as 
definitions. And when the definition is to be 
written into a law some day which will affect a 
person’s right to engage in a sort of work he 
prefers, it is something not to be handled 
lightly. 

Second, the board must let all eligibles know 
about this, so that no one could later say, “I 
never heard of this, and now it’s too late!” 

Third, the board must set up standards for 
the post-blanketing-in period. 

Fourth, it must prepare and give examina- 
tions after the first year was past. 

Fifth, having resolved the uncertainties in 
such matters as definitions, it must write a 
law, present it, and secure its adoption. 


This may not seem too complex to- 
day—but it seemed like quite an order at 
the time! It didn’t take the board seven 
days to decide that the way to begin was 
not to write all the definitions first. If it 
had waited for that, it would still be 
waiting! After a little preliminary discus- 
sion, it chose instead an entirely different 
approach. It simply drew up an applica- 
tion blank, scattered them broadcast 
throughout the state, and called on all 
social workers, through every possible 
avenue of publicity, to register. 

There had been a motion at the pre- 
ceding meeting of the conference that 
“present members of the A.A.S.W. be 
considered as registered.”” The board de- 
cided instead that all social workers must 
file an application blank, so that from the 
beginning the project should have com- 
plete statistics on the social workers of 


the state. The co-operation given the 
board by members of the various profes- 
sional organizations contributed greatly 
to the ultimate success of the registration 
project. 

When the blanks began to come back, 
the wisdom of the experimental approach 
was clear. So was the confusion in the 
public mind about social workers! There 
were applications from scores of orthodox 
social workers, of course, but there were 
also scores of applications from persons 
who honestly thought of themselves as 
social workers and were so regarded by 
the community, but who presented the 
whole question in thoroughly concrete 
form for the board to wrestle with. There 
were applications from nurses, stenogra- 
phers working in a social agency, teach- 
ers, day-workers, hotel managers and 
business agents hired by social agencies, 
a few doctors, a few lawyers, chairmen of 
welfare committees of women’s clubs, 
day-nursery attendants, volunteer work- 
ers, etc. 

These applications the board went 
over line by line, day after day, month 
after month. All applications were, of 
course, confidential, but help on the 
problems raised was given by many so- 
cial workers who were already registered. 
Slowly lines of demarcation became 
clear, and policies could be laid down: 
the teacher who did some home visiting 
and some teaching had an emphasis on 
one part of her work or the other, which 
she herself recognized; the volunteer 
worker, even full-time, was not a profes- 
sional because not subject to profes- 
sional disciplines; the doctor, if ques- 
tioned, knew that his chief loyalty would 
be to the medical profession and so not 
subject to another profession; if the hotel 
manager lost his job in the social agency, 
he would look for another job as hotel 
manager, not as social worker; finally, 
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the agency knew whether it intended the 
work of that specific employee to count 
toward the rehabilitation of the client or 
to some other objective incident to the 
agency’s work. And so were carved out 
first steps teward a definition which 
could be written into law. The board 
quadrupled its work by this plan, be- 
cause every person rejected must have a 
careful explanation and a chance to ap- 
peal, but it was sound groundwork for an 
enduring program. When the law finally 
passed, there was no opposition or under- 
ground attack from social workers. That 
was profound wisdom which suggested 
beginning with a voluntary project! 
Within the framework of the state, the 
board could never have thus felt its way. 

Concurrently with the blanketing-in, 
the board had to set up permanent stand- 
ards to come into force at the end of that 
first year. Had the time come to limit 
registration to professionally trained 
workers? This was the depression period, 
when the social work of the country was 
still being done by thousands of new- 
comers drafted from a hundred other 
fields, and the total capacity of all the 
schools of social work in the country 
would have accommodated only a tiny 
fraction of the field. Consequently, the 
board took a second step, which still ad- 
mitted to registration by examination 
persons without professional education 
but with certain required substitutes of 
education or experience. The board was 
fortified in that decision when, four years 
later, it had a comprehensive survey 
made (by Alma Holschuh) of all the 
social workers in the state and found 
that, with all the publicity and talk, 
there were still only 24 per cent of the 
total registered! 

In March, 1935, came the first exami- 
nation—the first examination ever given 
by the professional group itself to test 


professional fitness. It had to be good! 
I can still feel tired when I think of the 
weeks expended interviewing everyone 
who might help—civil service authori- 
ties, educational and professional au- 
thorities, leading social workers in this 
and other states. When the first examina- 
tion was given, the board was proud of 
it; I think it contributed greatly to rais- 
ing the standard of examinations given to 
test social workers throughout the coun- 
try. Tribute should be paid to those 
chiefly responsible for those early exami- 
nations: Esther Hutson, Dr. Eleanor 
Kimble, Sophie Hardy, and many, many 
others. 

There remained the long, long struggle 
to draft a law and secure its adoption. 
The weary Board of Examiners here 
called for help, and a special committee 
was appointed to help develop support 
throughout the state. 

How many legislative sessions were 
sounded out, preliminary work done, and 
then given up because the atmosphere 
was so unfavorable? How much time was 
spent in preparations that could not be 
carried out, after we saw one bill sunk by 
its own legislative sponsors? 

It is impossible to recall and re-create 
all that struggle and disappointment— 
and it doesn’t matter. All that matters is 
that year after year, when it was re- 
ported to the Department of Registra- 
tion that one more bill had had to be 
given up, the department would dog- 
gedly vote to go on paying its $2.00 a 
year for the privilege of being regis- 
tered—a privilege which meant not a 
thing in the world except a hope. 

It was 1945 when a registration bill 
was passed, after seventeen years of un- 
remitting effort. The State Board of Ex- 
aminers held its first meeting on Novem- 
ber 27, 1945. Once more there was a 
blanketing-in period, once more the 
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board was to set up standards beyond 
that period. But this time the board 
could set up the requirement of one 
graduate year of professional education 
in an accredited school of social work or 
its equivalent and carry the state with it. 
The law’s definition of a social worker 
carries echoes of all the gropings of early 
boards. It read: 


1912. Definition of Social Worker. For the 
purposes of Section 9042(b) and 9043(b) of 
the code, the term “social worker” means a 
person whose primary professional task during 
the times therein mentioned was the rehabili- 
tation of the individual or group in adjustment 
to society and includes a person engaged in 
social case work, social group work, social 
research, the teaching of social work and com- 
munity organization for social welfare, within 
the framework described above. A person 
employed in a general recreation program 
which was without discernible group work or 
case work content shall not be considered a 
“social worker.” 


Many people have asked why the proj- 
ect had to be so slow. Why was it regis- 
tration and not licensing? In licensing, 
to quote Mary Stanton’s scholarly paper 
at the 1938 conference, “the state re- 
stricts what has formerly been a lawful 
calling and requires a license to practice. 
Certification (or registration) on the 
other hand, merely restricts the use of a 
certain title, as CPA or R.N. to persons 
who have passed the state requirements, 
and does not restrict the practice of the 
calling itself.”” In other words, if there is 
a licensing law, you cannot practice at all 
without a license, but if there is simply a 
registration or certification law, there is 
no limitation on practice, but the certi- 
fied or registered group have demon- 
strated professional qualities which per- 
mit it by law to use certain professional 
insignia. The belief is that any social 
agency, using funds raised by public sub- 
scription, would not long continue to em- 
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ploy a staff which either cannot or will 
not meet the qualifications laid down by 
the state. 

But why such liberal standards in 
those early years? Why begin with that 
controversial high-school education? 

There is no short-form answer to that 
question. It is a conglomerate of experi- 
ence and philosophy; a philosophy in- 
volving an attitude toward time, a con- 
cept of corporate action, and an interpre- 
tation of fair play. For one thing, we had 
burned our fingers in 1928 with a law 
setting relatively high standards. For 
another, we knew the uncertainties with- 
in the profession—was it time to bar out 
experiment? We had seen the speed with 
which the legislature had thrown open 
the practice of medicine in California to 
experimental groups when the medical 
association tried too hard to shut out 
osteopaths and chiropractors. And Mary 
Stanton reminded the 1938 conference 
that medical practice, which had once 
been in the hands of barbers, was a field 
which now contained some fifteen li- 
censed groups, running all the way from 
pharmacists to surgeons and nurses— 
would social work practice some day re- 
quire some such breakup into new li- 
censed groups? And were we sure that 
professional schooling had reached the 
relation to practice where it could be the 
basic yardstick of competence? Even the 
old profession of law admitted anyone 
who could pass the bar examinations, 
whether he had ever had a day of ortho- 
dox schooling or not. Finally, we quickly 
learned that, as Mr. Kaplan told the de- 
partment in 1938, “employment is con- 
sidered a property interest protected by 
the Constitution and not to be inter- 
fered with except as there is a definite 
menace to public health, welfare or 
safety. It is not felt,” he said in 1938, 
“that political sentiment would be... 
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receptive to placing social work in the 
category of completely closed profes- 
sions.” 

But these were all subsidiary reasons. 
The main reason was not political ex- 
pediency; it was simply fundamental 
fairness—fairness to the people who had 
been social workers before professional 
education was heard of, fairness to people 
who had worn themselves thin in the 
bitter relief days and could not hope to 
mend the gaps in their education. Some 
of these people had been on the job 
while we more lucky ones were going to 
our colleges and getting our graduate 
years—was it really necessary, in order 
to build a profession, to force them out 
of those jobs into a kind of outer dark- 
ness? Did we really have to be in that 
much of a hurry? And could you close a 
professional field until the schools could 
more nearly supply enough workers? 

We, unanimously, thought not. We 
thought, instead, that you could do a 
better job of building a profession if all of 
you together built it, took time enough to 
let some of the new developments grow 
into their places naturally, had faith and 
human tolerance enough to wait, to take 
“the long view.” 

We think it paid. In fact, out of a 
long, long life of professional experience, 
I think that I am proudest to have been 
associated with this undertaking which 


really practiced in all its steps the teach- 
ings of social work about the fairness, the 
respect, and the dignity which should be 
shown in dealing with human beings. 

Now, here we are in 1948. Many of 
those older workers who had only had 
time or opportunity to get themselves a 
high-school education are gone; profes- 
sional schools have expanded somewhat, 
though not enough; the undefined areas 
have largely been resolved and captured 
into words; the young workers with pro- 
fessional education are assuming leader- 
ship. 

What will you do with this profession? 
Can you save it from the besetting snare 
of professions?—the temptation to add 
and add restrictions just to keep adding 
status? The only excuse for a profession 
is that it protects the public well-being— 
its restrictions must be related to avoid- 
ance of malpractice. Can you see that 
you never forget that? 

And have you got the long, long cour- 
age to prevent a secret, scheming, and 
ruthless minority of radicals from taking 
over your profession to use as a Trojan 
horse? Can you protect your profession 
against that minority? 

What will you do now with this profes- 
sion you have? 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL STANDARDS 
BOARD OF SOCIAL WORK EXAMINERS 











NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


TEN YEARS OF “FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS” 


CTOBER 24, 1948, marked a notable an- 
niversary. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act had been in effect for ten years. The pro- 
visions of the first federal statute with mini- 
mum wage, overtime, and child labor provi- 
sions for private employment that has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
have been generally accepted by employers, 
employees, and the public during the past 
decade. 

Its benefits, primarily intended for the 
lowest-paid, unorganized workers, extend 
beyond them, however, to include—by lat- 
est estimates—almost twenty-two million 
workers who are assured a minimum wage 
rate of 40 cents an hour. Of these, twenty 
million are also assured pay of not less than 
one and one-half times their regular rate for 
all hours over 40 in a work week. 

These minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions apply to employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. 

The Labor Information Bulletin notes that 
during the ten years of enforcement of what 
is conveniently referred to as the ‘‘wage and 
hour law,” and during the six years the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the United States Department of Labor have 
also enforced the Walsh-Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act, almost 112 million dollars in 
restitution of back wages withheld in viola- 
tion of the minimum wage or overtime pro- 
visions of either or both acts has been agreed 
to or ordered to be paid by more than 150,- 
000 employers to some three million em- 
ployees. This does not include sums collected 
by employees as a result of employee suits 
under the wage-and-hour law. 

The Labor Information Bulletin reports: 


Inspections made for child labor violations 
during the past 10 years have resulted in find- 


ings that more than 16,000 of the inspected 
establishments employed approximately 60,000 
children contrary to the child labor provisions 
of the wage and hour law. Of the minors il- 
legally employed, four-fifths were under 16 
years of age, the minimum age for general em- 
ployment, and one-fifth were 16 or 17 years of 
age, working in occupations for which an 
18-year minimum had been set because of the 
hazardous nature of the work. 


The administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Department of Labor has pointed out 
that rural children enjoy the same education- 
al protection under the federal wage-and- 
hour law as city children, and work in har- 
vesting the crops must not cheat them out 
of their right to attend school. 


The child labor provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act take special note of 
the need to protect children in agriculture 
where employment at production for interstate 
commerce comes into competition with school. 

Any child under 16 years who is legally re- 
quired to attend school may not be hired to 
work during the time thé laws of his State say 
that he should be in school. No farmer may 
ship farm products or other goods in interstate 
commerce if within 30 days before the removal 
of these goods he has employed a child under 
these circumstances on the farm where the 
goods were produced. 

This provision of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act applies to a farmer whether he himself ships 
the goods directly out of the State, or whether 
he delivers them to a warehouse or wholesale 
dealer that does the actual shipping. Growers of 
vegetables, fruits, cotton, and other crops that 
are delivered to canning, processing, or refining 
establishments within the State have the same 
obligation under this law not to hire children 
under 16 while the children are legally required 
to attend school. This is true also of those farm- 
ers whose products move directly out of the 
State, if the resulting canned, processed, or 
refined goods move in interstate commerce. 
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This past summer a million and a quarter of 
the country’s agricultural workers were drawn 
from the 14- through 17-year age group, in- 
cluding both hired and unpaid family workers. 
About half were children 14 and 15 years of age. 
In October 1947, after schools had been open 
for several weeks, about 750,000 children 14 
through 17 were employed at agricultural 
work. It is known that large numbers of 
younger children—some of 7, 8, and g—were 
similarly employed although census estimates 
do not include them. 

The number of fatalities and serious injuries 
suffered by agricultural workers is very high. 
Children suffer their share of these accidents. 

A 13-year-old boy was crushed to death last 
summer when the tractor he was operating 
over-turned and he was pinned underneath it. 
In June 1948, a 15-year-old girl traveling in a 
truck with other migrant workers was injured 
when the truck collided with another vehicle. 
She sustained a possible skull fracture and 
concussions. 

The wholehearted cooperation of schools, 
parents, farmers, and the general public is 
needed to give children who are customarily 
hired to do agricultural work a chance to go to 
school regularly and the protection that the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act afford them. 


CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES 
APPROVED BY FORTY- 
THREE STATES 


N A recent issue of that useful monthly 
I publication, Labor Information, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor gives us the 
following encouraging statement about the 
approval of child labor certificates. 


Through cooperative agreements with the 
United States Department of Labor, age, em- 
ployment, or working certificates issued by 
State agencies in 43 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii continued for the year 
beginning July 1 to have the same force and 
effect as Federal certificates of age under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A regulation signed on June 28 by John T. 
Kmetz, then Acting Secretary of Labor, desig- 
nates the States in which State certificates are 
acceptable as proof of age by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions in enforc- 
ing the child labor provisions of the act, which 


set a general minimum age of 16 years. Such 
designations have been made annually since 
1938. 

In the five States not included in the agree- 
ments—Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Washington—Federal certificates of 
age are issued by the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions. These States do not have 
certification systems, or do not issue certificates 
that can be used to prove age under the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

According to the Child Labor Branch of the 
Divisions, reports from 39 States, 30 cities in 2 
other States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico indicate that about 700,000 
boys and girls 14 through 17 were issued em- 
ployment or age certificates during 1947 for 
their first regular jobs or their first vacation or 
outside-school-hours jobs. 


WORK INJURIES TO CHILDREN 
IN ILLINOIS 


E annual report for the year 1947 
shows that the Illinois accident rate 
for minors under eighteen substantially de- 
clined in 1947 as compared to preceding 
years—from 18 per 1,000 work certificates 
in 1946 to 14 in 1947. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that this reduction reflects the 
withdrawal of many under-sixteen-year- 
olds from employment after July 1, 1947, 
when the new Child Labor Law became ef- 
fective, and also a substantial reduction in 
the accident incidence of the sixteen- and 
seventeen-year age group in 1947. The Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Research of the Illinois 
Department of Labor shows that compa- 
rable accidents to minors reflect two trends 
—a continuation into 1947 of the postwar 
decline in the employment of children and a 
reduction in the accident rate. 

The number of children under eighteen 
years of age at work in the state is reflected 
in the fact that during 1947 a total of 56,000 
employment and age certificates to children 
under eighteen were issued as compared with 
58,000 in 1946. Thus while the number of 
work certificates declined 3 per cent, the 
number of industrial injuries declined 26 
per cent during 1947 as compared with 1946. 
The accident rate for minors under eighteen 
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was 14 for every 1,000 employment and age 
certificates issued in 1947 as compared with 
18 in 1946. This reduction in the accident 
rate, says the recent issue of the official J//i- 
nois Labor Bulletin, reflects the withdrawal 
of large numbers of the under-sixteen age 
group from the labor market after July 1, 
1947, when the new Illinois Child Labor 
Law, prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen except after school hours 
or in vacation periods, became effective. 
The Illinois Labor Bulletin says: 


Although during 1947 only 10 thousand em- 
ployment certificates were issued to children 
under 16 years in Illinois as compared with 25 
thousand in 1946,' or a decline of nearly 60 
percent, the number of injuries to children un- 
der 16 years of age dropped only 26 percent. 
On the other hand, although the number of age 
certificates issued to 16- and 17-year old chil- 
dren jumped from 33 thousand in 1946 to 46 
thousand in 1947, or 38 percent, the number of 
injuries to children in this age group actually 
declined 26 percent. 

The widely differing experience of the two 
age groups is revealed still more sharply in the 
accident rate. While the number of injuries per 
1,000 work certificates for the under 16 group 
rose from 5 in 1946 to 8 in 1947, the rate for the 
16- and 17-year olds, who in 1947 were four 
times as numerous as the younger group, 
dropped from 29 to 15. The need of greater con- 
trol by employers over work hazards with 
respect to younger children is apparent; never- 
theless, it is gratifying to see the very sub- 
stantially improved accident record of the 
larger number of 16- and 17-year old minors and 
the over-all reduction in 1947 from 18 to 14 
injuries per 1,000 certificates issued. 

The 1947 accident total included 16 injuries 
to children under 14 years of age—all employed 
illegally as no child is permitted to be em- 
ployed under 14 years. A child as young as 10 
years received an industrial injury. Four chil- 


t Employment certificates are issued to children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years under 
the provisions of the Illinois Child Labor Law. 
However, under the new Child Labor Law, children 
in this age group are permitted only after-school 
and vacation employment in nonhazardous occupa- 
tions. The new law resulted in a substantial decline 
in the number of work certificates issued in 1947 
as compared with preceding years, when full-time 
employment was permitted for this age group. 
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dren of 11 years, five of 12 years, and six of 
13 years received industrial injuries. 

A distribution of the 790 injuries to children 
by chief industry classifications shows that 
manufacturing accounted for nearly half and 
wholesale and retail trade for nearly one- 
fourth. ... 

Machinery causes were responsible for the 
greatest proportion of injuries to minors in 
1947 as in the preceding year, leading with 198, 
or 25 percent of the total reported. Nearly 
three-fourths of the machinery accidents, or 
144, were sustained on power-driven machines. 
Five of the children injured on power-driven 
machines were under 16 years of age... . 


It is important that the Labor Bulletin 
does not overlook the fact that an analysis of 
minors’ injuries by industry with the acci- 
dent clause shows “the frequent disregard 
of child labor laws in regard to hazardous 
employment.” 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS HAVE 
FAVORABLE ACCIDENT RATES 


a the physically disabled, when prop- 
erly placed, make slightly better workers 
than the able-bodied is the conclusion 
reached in a study prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
Veterans Administration. 

The work performances of some eleven 
thousand impaired and eighteen thousand 
unimpaired employees were studied in all 
major industries except lumber, timber, and 
related fields. These fields were excluded be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of most saw- 
mills and logging operations. 

The survey disclosed the following: 


1. Handicapped workers suffered fewer seri- 
ous accidents than the able-bodied. 

2. The disabled workers experienced the 
same number of minor injuries as their able- 
bodied fellow-workers. 

3. Production records of the impaired work- 
ers were higher than records of the unimpaired. 

4. The disabled were absent from work more 
frequently than the able-bodied. 

5. The voluntary quit rate of the handi- 
capped was higher than the rate of the able- 
bodied. 
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According to the study, impaired workers 
experienced 8.9 serious disabling accidents 
per 1,000,000 man-hours worked, compared 
with 9.5 accidents for the able-bodied. Of 
the 172 mishaps reported in the work rec- 
ords of the disabled, there were none serious 
enough to cause permanent and total dis- 
abilities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics attributed 
the safety record of disabled workers to the 
fact that impaired persons generally are 
more carefully placed and that, having im- 
pairments, are more safety-conscious. The 
personnel director of one of the plants sur- 
veyed told an investigator, ‘Take a walk 
through my plant. You won’t find the im- 
paired fellows engaging in horseplay and 
chasing one another with air hoses. Of 
course, they have a better accident record.” 

Nondisabling injuries—defined in the 
study as injuries not resulting in permanent 
impairment or loss of more than one day’s 
work—were experienced at the same rate by 
the impaired and the unimpaired. The sur- 
vey revealed that both groups lost 9.9 days 
per 10,000 man-hours worked. 

The so-called “impaired” workers are re- 
ported to have made better production rec- 
ords than the unimpaired. With the output 
of able-bodied workers established at 100, 
the disabled achieved a production record 
of 101. Nearly three-fourths of the handi- 
capped workers produced at rates as good 
as, or better than, unimpaired workers on 
the same job. 

The disabled were absent 3.8 days per 
100 working days, compared with 3.4 days 
lost by the able-bodied, which the study re- 
ports as “‘an insignificant difference.” The 
handicapped were absent for reasons of ill- 
ness 1.5 days per 100 working days, while 
the unimpaired were ill 1.2 days per 100. 
The termination rate of the disabled was 
3.6 per 100 workers, compared with 2.6 for 
the unimpaired. Only six handicapped work- 
ers in every 1,000 stopped work for reasons 
of health, while three in 1,000 able-bodied 
workers left their jobs for the same reasons. 
The 11,000 disabled workers included in the 
study had the following types of disabilities: 


orthopedic, 1,500; loss of vision, 1,800; loss 
of hearing, 600; hernia, 3,500; heart condi- 
tion, 1,800; ex-tuberculous, 500; peptic ul- 
cer, 400; diabetic, 150; epileptic, 130; and 
multiple disabilities, 600. 


Sixteen per cent of the handicapped work- — 


ers studied were in iron and steel industries; 
15 per cent, in automobiles and auto equip- 
ment; 14.6 per cent, in transportation equip- 
ment (except automobiles) ; 11.9 per cent in 
machinery (except electrical); and 8.8 per 
cent in electrical machinery. The remainder 
were divided as follows: nonferrous metals, 
6.0 per cent; petroleum and coal, 5.9 per 
cent; food, 4.3 per cent; stone, clay, and 
glass, 4.3 per cent; textiles, 2.4 per cent; 
chemicals, 1.9 per cent; apparel, 1.3 per 
cent; leather, 1.3 per cent; paper, 1.2 per 
cent; rubber, 1.2 per cent; tobacco, 1.2 per 
cent; furniture, 0.5 per cent; printing, 0.3 
per cent; and miscellaneous, 1.6 per cent. 

The survey of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics was conducted under the provisions 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Pub- 
lic Law 16), which empowers the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs to “cause to be 
made studies, investigations and reports in- 
quiring into the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons and the relative abilities, aptitudes 
and capacities of the several groups of the 
variously handicapped... .” According to 
the law, the purpose of such studies is to 
learn how “potentialities of the disabled 
can best be developed and their services 
best utilized in gainful and suitable em- 
ployment.” 

On the whole, the conclusions were reas- 
suring and interesting. 


HOPE FOR SILICOSIS 


Bi ema seems to be new hope for the pre- 
vention of silicosis, a respiratory dis- 
ease from which a half-million workers in the 
dusty trades now suffer, with tuberculosis 
the usual end result. A grant of $575,000 
from the Anthracite Health and Welfare 
Fund of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica made it possible for the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College Hospital of Philadelphia to em- 
bark on a five-year research project which 
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was to “answer questions that have long 
baffled the physiologists.” The United Mine 
Workers was able to furnish enough human 
material in the form of five hundred volun- 
teers who needed attention, as well as the 
money for research, thus making it possible 
to have hundreds of cases studied in all 
stages of the disease. The New York Times 
reports great progress after only a year’s 
work. The Times says editorially: 


To the United Mine Workers of America goes 
the credit for having made this real progress in 
combating silicosis—thanks to payments by 
mine operators into a medical fund of ten cents 
on each ton of coal mined, a tax to be doubled. 
Though the coal-consuming public now pays the 
bill for research and for the medical care of sick 
miners, it probably gets more for its money in 
the form of good medicine than if miners had to 
rely on governmental support. Industry and 
labor ought to engage in more scientific co- 
operation of the kind that the United Mine 
Workers of America has brought about. ... 


While most of our readers will probably 
not agree with the statement about “‘gov- 
ernmental support,” everyone will share the 
warm approval given to the policy of the 
United Mine Workers in combating one of 
the dreaded occupational diseases. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
FOR WAR ORPHANS 


formation of an international agen- 

cy to aid children’s villages which are 

now operating in more than twelve Euro- 

pean countries for the care of war orphans 

was announced in Paris recently by the 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

The agency, which has been called the 
International Federation of Children’s Com- 
munities, was discussed at a press confer- 
ence by the head of UNESCO’s Reconstruc- 
tion and Rehabilitation Department and by 
the director of the Hameau Ecole, fle de 
France, who is chairman of the federation’s 
co-ordinating committee. The federation is 
said to be the result of the recent Conference 
of Directors of Children’s Villages held at 
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the International Pestalozzi Village in Tro- 
gen, Switzerland. 

The conference, which was sponsored by 
UNESCO and was attended by some thirty- 
five experts from ten countries, decided to 
organize children’s communities into an in- 
ternational group. This organization will co- 
ordinate community activities, sponsor psy- 
chological research, train personnel, raise 
funds, and maintain contact with UNESCO, 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and international volun- 
tary agencies interested in child welfare. 
The federation will be served by an interna- 
tional co-ordinating committee and secre- 
tariat, with headquarters at Trogen. The 
new agency is setting up centers‘ in Europe 
and America in the hope of receiving funds 
and necessary equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL PLACEMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


pres United States Children’s Bureau 
has made available a valuable mimeo- 
graphed discussion of some of the problems 
in the international placement of children. 
The Bureau explains that state departments 
of welfare have been receiving inquiries and 
“facing problems of child placing in which 
relationships with other countries are in- 
volved.” Apparently the Children’s Bureau, 
like other national welfare agencies, has had 
many requests for service of this kind. In a 
very real sense, the Bureau says, the place- 
ment of children in adoptive and foster- 
homes has become a problem which is inter- 
national in scope.” 


t Information about the receiving centers may 
be obtained from UNESCO’s Reconstruction Depart- 
ment, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16; or from the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 741 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


* The Bureau points out that case-work problems 
growing out of the presence of our troops in foreign 
countries have also been coming to the attention of 
welfare agencies with requests for service. For some 
time, too, the placement of Canadian children with 
adoptive parents in the United States has concerned 
state departments of welfare, since state laws regard- 
ing the placement of children have often been dis- 
regarded. 
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There is not always a clear understanding 
of the limitations of the program of the 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, especially as it affects 
the ages of the children brought to this coun- 
try and the countries from which they are 
coming. Americans wishing to adopt home- 
less European children find it hard to under- 
stand why this may not be possible and 
what the difficulties are. “‘Problems relating 
to unaccompanied repatriated American 
children differ somewhat, since these chil- 
dren are citizens of the United States. Cer- 
tain problems are similar. These children 
may not have a legal settlement in any 
State even though they are citizens of this 
country.” 

With regard to the admission of European 
children, it is pointed out that, following the 
liberation of large areas in Europe, many or- 
ganizations and individuals expressed inter- 
est in bringing children from Europe to the 
United States. 

In December, 1945, President Truman 
issued a directive to facilitate the admission 
of eligible persons and outlined a plan for 
making quota numbers available to refugees 
and displaced persons, especially children 
in displaced persons’ camps in the American 
zones of occupation in Germany and Aus- 
tria. This directive has been interpreted to 
include children who were in the American 
occupied zones on the date of the directive 
but were later sent to neighboring countries 
for temporary care. Under this interpreta- 
tion it is possible to bring in displaced chil- 
dren who are now in Switzerland and Italy. 
Under the President’s directive persons 
were required to have been in the American 
zones of occupation on December 22, 1945, 
the date of the directive. Recently this re- 
quirement was changed, so that all refugees 
in the occupation zones on or before April 
21, 1947, were eligible for quota numbers. 

The Children’s Bureau summarizes some 
of the difficulties as follows: 


While there are certain groups of non-quota 
immigrants, the United States has made no 
general provision to admit Europeans on a non- 
quota basis. This limits the number of refugees 


being brought to America since all individuals, 
unless within the limited non-quota classes, 
must come under the quota of the place of birth 
regardless of their nationality. For the majority 
of the countries, quotas have been oversub- 
scribed for some time. At the present time the 
German, English and Irish quotas are about the 
only ones open. A report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee states: 


The annual quota for all European countries is 
approximately 150,000. Of this quota five-sixths is 
allocated to countries of northern and western 
Europe and only one-sixth is allocated to countries 
of eastern and southern Europe. . . . The displaced 
persons in Europe, except the German Jews, are all 
from countries with relatively small and heavily 
over-subscribed quotas.... During the 18 years 
in which the present quota law has been in effect 
the average annual number of quota immigrants has 
been approximately 35,000.? 


On June 19, 1948, Congress approved a bill 
(Public Law 774) to admit 205,000 displaced 
persons from Europe in the next two years com- 
mencing July 1, 1948. The bill provides that 
only those who entered Germany, Austria or 
Italy by December 22, 1945 will be eligible to 
enter the United States under its provisions. 
The bill further provides that not less than 30 
percent of the visas issued shall be available 
exclusively to agricultural workers and their 
wives and children, and not less than 40 per- 
cent to those whose place of origin or country of 
nationality has been annexed by a foreign 
power. 

The bill also provides for the admission of 
(1) 2,000 refugees from Czechoslovakia who 
fled because of persecution or fear of persecu- 
tion from that country after January 1, 1948; 
(2) 15,000 aliens now in this country on tempo- 
rary permits; and (3) 3,000 displaced orphans 
under 16 years who meet certain conditions in- 
cluding satisfactory assurance that they will be 
cared for properly. All must meet the immigra- 
tion requirements for admission and, except for 
the orphans who are to be admitted on a non- 
quota basis, will be charged to future immigra- 
tion quotas of their countries of birth up to 50 
percent of the quota per year. 

Application for a visa for admission to the 
United States must be made to the nearest 
American Consulate in the country where the 
child is living. In the case of alien children of 


2 Displaced Persons in Europe: Report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary Pursuant to S.Res. 137, 
March 2, 1948, pp. 42-44. 











twelve years of age and under, for whom an 
immigration visa application is being filed, the 
application must be sworn to by a parent, 
guardian, or some other person having lawful 
custody of the applicant. If the child has been 
adopted, such application may be made by the 
foster parent. In this case the Consul has re- 
sponsibility for determining the validity of the 
adoption in the jurisdiction where the adoption 
occurred. The minor is required to present him- 
self in person at the Consulate for a medical 
examination prior to the issuance of a visa. 

The Visa Division recommends that Ameri- 
can consular offices be set up in the British, 
French, and Russian zones (if possible) to issue 
visas to displaced persons. Such a plan would 
require arranging with the U.S. Army for help 
in screening applicants. Additional funds and 
personnel would be needed also. The personnel 
situation is difficult. The pay is insufficient to 
meet living costs and there has been enormous 
turnover. The Visa Division is geared to han- 
dling only a small number of applicants since the 
rate of visa issuance has been below the quota 
since 1924. Now it is difficult to increase staff 
from any reservoir of trained workers. To issue 
25,000 visas means examining about 100,000 
applicants. Only as the staff is augmented can 
the rate of visa issuance go up. Up to October 
1947 there had been no extension of consular 
service to the British, French, or Russian zones 
of Germany and Austria. 

When the children being brought into the 
United States are very young, escort service 
must be provided for them. Airplane companies 
accept children over two years of age for passage 
when they are placed in the care of the 
stewardess. 

The U.S. Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children, organized in 1940 at the time 
British children were being brought to this 
country, is the organization officially recognized 
for bringing in European refugee children. 

The U.S. Committee is bringing children to 
this country under corporate affidavit—an 
affidavit for unspecified children, descriptive 
data concerning whom are later furnished, 
made by an organization and assuring the 
proper care of the children in this country. It 
certifies that none of the children will be per- 
mitted to become a public charge, that the 
children will be under the supervision of social 
welfare agencies that meet the standards set up 
[by the United States Children’s Bureau], . . . 
that a sum of money has been deposited with 
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the government as a safeguard against certain 
future contingencies, and that the agency will 
comply with any directions made by the 
Attorney General. 

The unaccompanied, displaced children being 
brought to this country by the U.S. Committee 
are those whose parents and relatives in Europe 
have died or cannot be located. The consent of 
the government of which they are nationals 
must be obtained before the children are 
allowed to come. 

In making plans for the children, the U.S. 
Committee does not [have a plan of] direct 
placement. Upon the arrival of the children in 
this country the Committee allocates their care 
to approved local child placing agencies. The 
care of Catholic, Jewish and Lutheran children 
is allocated to three national voluntary agencies 
—the Catholic Committee for Refugees, the 
European-Jewish Children’s Aid, and the 
National Lutheran Council. The care of children 
of Protestant denominations other than Luther- 
an is allocated directly to individual non- 
sectarian agencies. The Committee’s responsi- 
bility for the children continues until they be- 
come of age or until it is otherwise terminated 
with the approval of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice. 

The Children’s Bureau is responsible for 
designating local agencies to give care and 
service to these children. In this the Bureau 
receives the cooperation of State departments 
of welfare. 

The States have usually not required State 
guarantees or bonds for a European child 
brought into the United States by the Com- 
mittee since assurance has been given the Fed- 
eral government before his admission that he is 
not mentally or physically defective nor will he 
become a public charge. 

On March 31, 1948, the U.S. Committee for 
the Care of European Children had brought in 
1,275 displaced children from the American 
zones of occupation. The countries of birth from 
which the largest numbers came were as 
follows: 


Poland (includes Ukrainia) ..... 578 
CHECHOBIOVERAB Soo c ces se ccces 201 
PNG oi. y 0 oars bywese oe & yee 144 
DMN oo 39-0. Sicisie orb his molae ts 127 
Co tga EEE eS Sea 83 
WMO ache Sg sc te yee 56 
MUN econ ise Revs e cone 33 
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Quota distribution included smaller numbers 
from other countries such as Austria, Bulgaria, 
France, Italy, Latvia, Russia, Turkey (including 
Armenia) and Yugoslavia. 

Many requests have come from people 
wishing to care for very young war orphans. 
However, the majority of the children coming 
in under the auspices of the Committee are in 
the age group 14-18 years. The following sum- 
mary of the ages at time of arrival of the first 
1,130 war orphans to come to this country 
shows why it is not possible to meet these 
requests for young children. 











Age No. Age No. 
ROPES. nists &v:c 858 lig: eee 21 
| ee 167 oS ee 12 
VC =. See are 30 Sh Sepa b eos: 21 

tyearorless..| 21 

















Few of the young children who were sepa- 
rated from their parents during the war, and 
became part of the refugee group, survived. The 
majority of the young children now being 
brought in are non-Jewish children of various 
nationalities who were -rescued from Nazi 
kultur centers. 

A number of factors operate to prevent the 
Committee from bringing in large numbers of 
alien children. Most of the European countries 
have set up regulations which prevent children 
being taken out of the country for purposes of 
adoption or resettlement. Because the popula- 
tion of these European countries has been great- 
ly reduced as a result of the war they are 
anxious to keep all children who are their 
citizens. 

In the case of displaced persons usually 
minor children must be repatriated to their own 
country. Exceptions may be made in the case of 
adolescent children and Jewish children when 
they make a definite choice to go elsewhere in 
preference to their own country. 

About 250 Polish children were brought into 
this country from Mexico early in 1946. They 
came from a colony maintained at Santa Rosa, 
Mexico, by the United States Government. The 
group included the wives and children of Polish 
soldiers who had fought in the British army or 
were sympathizers with the London Polish 
government. They had been in Mexico for 
more thar two years. Children who were with- 
out families were brought into the United States 


by the War Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference under a special 
arrangement with the State Department and 
Department of Justice whereby a corporate 
affidavit was given by the Conference. On their 
arrival the children were placed in institutions 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and New. York State. 

In certain instances where families know of 
or are related to children in Europe, it has been 
possible to bring them into the United States 
on an individual affidavit. Prior to the use of a 
corporate affidavit, this method was used in all 
cases. The number of children who can be 
brought to this country in this way is limited 
by the fact that visas are being issued in the 
American zones of occupation in Germany and 
Austria only to children classifiable as displaced 
persons and adopted children chargeable to 
undersubscribed quotas. Usually it is not pos- 
sible to obtain a visa for a child in the British, 
French or Russian zones of Germany and 
Austria. The United States has had no consular 
facilities in these zones, except for two consular 
offices in the British zone set up to assist in the 
repatriation of American citizens and in the 
legal preference German cases (such as parents 
of American citizens). 

When individual children are brought into 
the United States by families or individuals to 
whom they are known or for whom they are 
assuming individual responsibility, the persons 
sponsoring the child’s entry to this country 
must file an individual affidavit of support with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice.3 

Ordinarily the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service makes no investigation to deter- 
mine whether the home of the sponsoring 
individual is satisfactory to care for the child. 
This is true whether it is the home of a relative 
or of an unrelated individual. But most of the 
States have laws relating to the placement of 
children in the State from outside the State and 
these laws are applicable to children piaced from 
other countries. 

The Children’s Bureau has had many in- 
quiries about the adoption of foreign-born 
children in foreign countries by American citi- 
zens. Inquiries have also been made about 


3 The filing of a bond may be required of the 
sponsor. Specific information about requirements for 
admission to this country should be obtained from 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
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bringing foreign-born children into this country 
for adoption here. 

U.S. immigration laws do not give quota 
preferences to adopted children. However, be- 
cause of staff shortages, the Visa Division of the 
Department of State has limited the issuance of 
visas by consular officers in the American occu- 
pied zones in Germany and Austria to two 
groups of children—those classifiable as dis- 
placed persons and as adopted children charge- 
able to undersubscribed quotas. The effect is to 
require an adoption prior to admission of an un- 
accompanied child from the occupied zones of 
Germany and Austria, unless he is a displaced 
person. 


“DISPLACED” CHILDREN 


proposal made by the United States, 
British, Netherlands, and Brazilian 
delegates to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council that all “unaccompanied 
children” under sixteen years of age in the 
displaced persons camps of Europe be re- 
turned to their countries of origin is called 
“shocking and alarming” in an editorial in 
the New York Times. 

The Times asks who these “unaccom- 
panied children” are and, quite properly, 
points out that they are Jewish war or- 
phans and concentration camp survivors, 
“most of them young adolescents today, 
most of them the last of their families, whose 
last desperate hope is to leave the German 
and Italian camps for virtually anywhere 
but their native countries, where they lost 
everything precious in life.” Some of them 
are children from Baltic and Balkan coun- 
tries who have lost trace of their parents or 
are orphans. The Times explains that kid- 
napped children still being turned up by 
child search teams, and sometimes referred 
to as “unaccompanied,” are being repatri- 
ated. A New York Times reporter, who is 
said to have just concluded a survey of D.P. 
children’s centers, writes that “the children, 
who range up to eighteen years, have vivid 
memories of their wartime years and stub- 
bornly cling to the hope that they will start 
life again in the United States, in Canada, or 
in Palestine.” 


The editorial in the Times says further of 
the proposed return of these children to 
their countries of origin: 


What can have led the authors of this pro- 
posal to offer so callous a “solution” to their 
problem? The suggestion was made that where 
possible children should be reunited with their 
parents, or otherwise be returned wherever their 
nationality is established. This is a naive appeal 
to emotion rather than reason. For most of these 
children have no parents. And as for nationality 
status, one of the more decent aspects of the 
DP legislation of the last Congress takes into 
account the children’s plight by specifically al- 
lowing them to enter the States, regardless of 
nationality and outside the quotas. 

It is unthinkable that the United States be a 
partner to any other “solution” of this grave 
problem. Indeed, the Government must broaden 
the legislation to admit children up to the age 
of 18, instead of 16 years, as now provided, for 
many of these youngsters have had the bad 
grace to grow older while waiting in the DP 
camps for nations to decide on their fate. 

The course is simple. Let the adolescent 
“unaccompanied children” decide for them- 
selves—their war experiences have made them 
wise beyond their years. Let the International 
Refugee Organization, which is trying to protect 
them and the younger children from injustices, 
decide upon the best course for the younger 
ones. And then let the governments get to grips 
with the real issue—the question of solving the 
whole displaced persons problem—by opening 
their hearts and their doors, without discrimina- 
tion, and taking the DP’s in. 


NEW ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
CHILD AND MATERNAL HEALTH 


NEW advisory committee to the United 
States Children’s Bureau on federal- 
state programs for maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s services met for the 
first time early last fall. Invited by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to serve as an advisory group 
on matters of public policy affecting the pro- 
motion of better health for mothers and 
children, this new committee is the first in 
the child health field, with representation 
both of nonprofessional and of professional 
groups, to be given this broad mandate. Dr. 
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Harry H. Gordon, professor of pediatrics, of 
the University of Colorado Medical Center, 
was elected chairman of the committee for 
three years. 

While devoting much of its time at its 
first organizing meeting to becoming ac- 
quainted with the work of the Children’s 
Bureau in the fields of maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services, the 
committee discussed several policy matters. 
Pointing to the tremendous shortage of all 
kinds of professional personnel in child 
health, the committee discussed at length 
the ways and means of stimulating the 
training of more professional workers and 
auxiliary personnel for the maternal and 
child health programs and reviewed the 
way the state health agencies are now work- 
ing with the universities to this end. The 
Children’s Bureau reported that the existing 
limitations on the total available funds lim- 
its the amount of work that can be under- 
taken to expand professional educational 
opportunities. 

The committee emphasized the impor- 
tance of closer teamwork and understanding 
between nongovernmental and governmen- 
tal agencies working to improve child 
health. To this end the Children’s Bureau 
was encouraged to set up an information ex- 
change on programs and projects of such 
agencies as a first step toward better over- 
all planning by voluntary groups and gov- 
ernment in behalf of children and mothers. 

Better care for more children, particu- 
larly for those of school age and for those 
with seriously crippling conditions, was ac- 
cepted as a goal by the committee without 
arriving at any specific recommendations. 

The Children’s Bureau is responsible for 
administering the $18,500,000 which the 
Congress makes available each year for 
grants to the states to “extend and improve” 
their maternal and child health services and 
services to crippled children. Under these 
state maternal and child health programs 
many kinds of services operate for the pro- 
motion of health with a more limited range 
of services for the treatment of sick mothers 


and children. State programs for crippled 
children attempt, within their resources, to 
provide for diagnosis and treatment as 
needed. 

The fact that Title V of the Social Secu- 
rity Act puts a ceiling on the amounts of fed- 
eral funds available for appropriation for 
these programs and that appropriations are 
now made up to the limit was recognized as 
a deterrent to expansion of the programs. 
No decision was taken at this first meeting 
as to how this limitation might be overcome, 
though a number of ways were discussed. 

In welcoming the members of the new 
Advisory Committee at their first meeting, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, associate chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, emphasized the wide op- 
portunities of the group to help in molding 
public policies with respect to the develop- 
ment of these programs. 

“The Congress has laid down broad rules 
within which Federal aid can be given. 
Within that area, the Children’s Bureau 
must make many policy decisions as to 
which services are most needed; how they 
can be provided effectively; what help 
health workers and agencies need in provid- 
ing services. On such questions as these,” 
Dr. Eliot said, ‘“‘we want the benefit of your 
counsel as to what is in the best interest of 
mothers and children. The door is wide open 
to you, as spokesmen for the purveyors and 
consumers of health services, to tell us what 
we ought to do and how we ought to move— 
always within the authority given us by the 
Congress.” 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE OF 
NURSING 


HE American Nurses’ Association is, as 
we go to press, sponsoring a Diamond 
Jubilee of Nursing, marked by celebrations 
throughout the country in honor of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of professional 
nursing in the United States. 
In New York City the country’s foremost 
nursing organization, with a membership of 
more than one hundred and sixty-two thou- 





sand registered professional nurses, was try- 
ing to help “to focus public attention 
through the Jubilee on the extension and 
improvement of nursing service to all, 
through the improvement of schools of nurs- 
ing, economic security for all nurses, ade- 
quate licensure laws, and more effective 
counseling and placement of both prospec- 
tive students and graduate nurses.” 

It is also hoped that the Jubilee will as- 
sist in the recruitment of the forty thousand 
additional students who are desperately 
needed for approved schools of nursing. A 
coast-to-coast program of activities, high- 
lighting the history and progress of nursing 
to the present day and paying tribute to the 
three hundred and twenty thousand regis- 
tered professional nurses in America, was 
planned for Nursing Progress Week in 
November. 

“Ever since modern trained nursing arose 
in this country seventy-five years ago,” said 
a statement issued from A.N.A. headquar- 
ters, “the profession has moved from height 
to height, until today the nurse is an indis- 
pensable part of American life. Her skill, 
courage, intelligence, loyalty, tenderness, 
self-sacrifice, and strength of character have 
served the nation in peace and in war.” The 
Diamond Jubilee, it was hoped, would re- 
mind us that “wherever nature and man as- 
sail life, the nurse, eternal aide and colleague 
of the physician, is there to save it.” 

Exhibits on nursing, held in various cities 
throughout the country, were planned to 
show that up to the Civil War there were 
few nurses in America. Many of them, ac- 
cording to the A.N.A., were “unskilled, un- 
professional women utterly unequipped for 
the serious art and science of nursing.” 

The turning-point came in 1873, when 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children in Boston graduated the first nurse 
specifically educated for a professional ca- 
reer. That year, too, saw the establishment 
of the first three American schools of nursing 
based on the Florence Nightingale system. 

Throughout the country, Jubilee exhibits, 
publications, and meetings were planned to 
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contrast the crude, illiterate nineteenth-cen- 
tury nurse with the modern nurse trained 
for her profession through the study of sci- 
ence, nutrition, psychology, new therapies, 
reports on medical research, and manuals on 
nursing care. 


THE UNITED NATIONS SUBCOM- 
MISSION ON STATISTICAL 
SAMPLING 


HE Statistical Commission of the 

United Nations has a Subcommission 
on Statistical Sampling, which assists the 
Statistical Commission to 


a) give special consideration to the use of sta- 
tistical sampling methods in meeting the 
actual needs of the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations brought into consultative 
status with the United Nations with a view 
to filling gaps in the information needed by 
them; : 
make recommendations regarding the use of 
sampling methods in conjunction with an 
attempted complete enumeration in order to 
assess the reliability of that enumeration, or 
to obtain early returns and supplementary 
information; 
¢) give special consideration to those circum- 
stances which make sampling methods 
preferable to complete enumeration in re- 
spect to reliability, speed, cost, continuity 
and other factors; 
examine the use which is being made of sta- 
tistical sampling in different countries and in 
different fields of subject-matter; 
e) promote the improvement of methodology 
in statistical sampling and its applications. 


b 


wa 


d 


Ve 


The American Statistician reports that 
the subcommission was asked “to examine 
the possibility of using sampling methods to 
assess the reliability of complete enumera- 
tion” and “‘to give special consideration to 
those fields in which sampling methods are 
to be preferred to complete enumeration.” 

The subcommission reported that 


experience in sampling work done on an exten- 
sive scale in Canada, India, the United King- 
dom, and the United States of America show 
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that the sampling method, when properly car- 
ried out, can be relied upon to furnish results 
with an accuracy fitted to the requirements of 
the problem for many, if not most, practical 
purposes. In extensive countries like India or 
the United States of America, a very small 
sample such as one per cent of the total cover- 
age, properly planned, will give much important 
census information. The staff required for such 
sample surveys would be a small fraction, pos- 
sibly a thirtieth or a twentieth of the staff 
required for complete censuses, while the cost, 
according to experience in several countries, will 
run to about only a fifteenth or a twentieth as 
much. Sample surveys are also usually much 
speedier in operation. 

Because of the possibility of employing a 
much smaller and hence better selected and 
more highly trained staff in the sample survey, 
it is possible to obtain information of higher 
quality and of a kind which is practically im- 
possible to obtain by the large staff usually re- 
quired for a complete enumeration. For the 
same reason, the results of a sample survey are 
often more accurate than those obtained by an 
attempted complete enumeration. In fact, the 
Sub-Commission was impressed by evidence 
presented which showed that there was serious 
under- or over-estimation even to the extent of 
from ten to thirty per cent in the results of at- 
tempted complete censuses in comparison with 
estimates obtained by the sampling method 
and subsequently investigated by careful inde- 
pendent enquiries. 

The accuracy of an attempted complete 
enumeration can be assessed only by an inde- 
pendent check, usually involving a sampling 
procedure. In every properly designed sample 
survey it is usually possible to calculate a valid 
estimate of sampling error. This is a most im- 
portant feature of the sampling method. In 
many situations the sampling error can be ap- 
proximately calculated in advance, which en- 
ables a survey to be fitted to the accuracy re- 
quired in specific cases and enables reasonable 
compromises to be made between the desired 
accuracy and permissible cost. 

In properly designed sample surveys it is pos- 
sible to combine different kinds of enquiries 
(for example, agricultural and population 
censuses) in the same survey. This not only re- 
duces over-all costs, but often supplies certain 
items of information (such as per capita produc- 
tion of food and measures of the precision of the 


estimates) which would not otherwise be avail- 
able. 

Because of its much lower cost, it is possible 
to repeat a sample survey at frequent inter- 
vals and in this way to obtain up-to-date and 
reliable information about changing conditions 
and trends. 

Provided the necessary trained staff is avail- 
able, it is always possible to carry out an ef- 
ficient sample survey in any situation in which 
a complete enumeration can be attempted with 
reasonable prospects of success. In many situa- 
tions in which a complete enumeration cannot 
be made, or if attempted, is almost certain to 
give unreliable results on account of the lack of 
necessary physical facilities or lack of capable 
personnel, it is possible to carry out a sample 
survey with considerable success. . . . 

For these reasons, the Sub-Commission 
makes the following recommendations: (a) It is 
advisable to consider the desirability of carry- 
ing out a sample survey in conjunction with 
any attempted complete census (especially in 
the fields of agricultural and population en- 
quiries) with a view (i) to assessing the margin 
of error, comparative speed, cost and con- 
venience of organization, and (ii) to obtaining 
supplementary information. The cost of such 
sample surveys will usually be relatively very 
small. (b) It is desirable to make a sample sur- 
vey instead of attempting a complete enumera- 
tion whenever adequate funds, physical facili- 
ties, or personnel of sufficient ability are inade- 
quate for a complete enumeration. (c) It is 
sometimes desirable to use the same basic 
sampling structure for different types of sta- 
tistics. It is also sometimes possible to collect 
information required in different enquiries 
simultaneously, although the extent to which 
this can be done is limited by the demands that 
can be made on the interviewers and respond- 
ents, and, by the fact that different types of 
surveys may require different interviewers of 
different technical qualifications. (d) It is often 
advantageous to carry out a series of repeated 
sample surveys at short intervals along with or 
even instead of a complete census at long inter- 
vals. In such a series of repeated surveys, it will 
usually be possible to make appreciable im- 
provements in the sampling technique and thus 
reduce over-all costs as well as to obtain more 
detailed information and information of better 
quality with the progress of time. (e) All of 
these recommendations are subject to this most 





important provision: a sample survey should 
be carried out only under the technical guidance 
of professional statisticians not only with ade- 
quate knowledge of sampling theory but also 
with actual experience in sampling practice, 
and with the help of a properly trained field and 
computing staff... . 

Unfortunately, there is an acute world short- 
age of trained personnel at the present time. 
The Sub-Commission is therefore of the opinion 
that it is absolutely essential to provide training 
in statistical sampling to a sufficient number of 
persons if the sampling method is to be extended 
to countries where this method is not being 
used at present... . 

Many countries are said to be considering 
undertaking large-scale surveys for determining 
the weights for cost-of-living indexes and for 
studying changes in patterns of consumption for 
other purposes. A complete count is impracti- 
cable in family budgets and similar surveys. It is 
of vital importance that sound sampling meth- 
ods should be used in this field. 

The Sub-Commission thinks that some very 
important recommendations can be made in 
regard to sampling for the study of family 
budgets. Such sampling should be conducted 
by a procedure that will give small bias and 
calculable errors of sampling. In budget studies, 
the definition of the universe amounts to defin- 
ing areas, a particular type of family (i.e., by 
income, number of children, type of worker, 
occupation, etc.), and there is great difficulty 
in laying down specifications by which a par- 
ticular family, dissociated from its domicile, 
can be recognized as in or out of the universe. 

The theory of experimental design aids in 
devising that way of laying out the survey 
which will secure the information desired at 
minimum cost. The physical materials avail- 
able, such as maps and lists, and previous in- 
formation will determine the optimum design. 

The procedure of selection and estimation, if 
properly carried out, will permit an evaluation 
of the sampling error. But evaluation of the 
sampling error is impossible unless there is 
complete control of the operation through all of 
the stages of enumeration and tabulation. 

The Sub-Commission, considering that the 
proper use of statistics is only possible with 
knowledge of the errors in the information, 
strongly recommends that publications of 
family budget survey results be accompanied 
by statements of the errors to which they are 
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subject. When this is not possible because of the 
lack of an appropriate sample design for the 
respondents, a statement to this effect is essen- 
tial. 

The Sub-Commission recommends also that 
where it is feasible to carry out the survey, 
possibly on a smaller scale, but with periodic 
repetition, it is advantageous to do so. In any 
case it is most inadvisable to conduct a single 
large survey without preliminary preparation 
in the form of pilot studies through which 
knowledge necessary for the design of an 
efficient sample can be gained, questionnaires 
tried out, and interviewers trained. 


THE SIDNEY HILLMAN 
FOUNDATION 


NCOURAGING news about the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation came this fall with the 
announcement that more than the million- 
dollar fund which was its objective had 
been raised and that plans were being made 
for carrying out the work in honor of the 
great leader of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. The Nation, in commenting on the 
success of the fund, said with regard to its 
use: 


Any fitting memorial to Sidney Hillman 
would have to embody his unusual combination 
of common sense and idealism, his belief that 
faith must be justified by works, his habit of 
looking to the future rather than glorifying the 
past. His successors in the union and the board 
of the fund well understand this and have 
formulated their program accordingly. Princi- 
pal and interest are to be spent within twenty- 
five years. Both the union and the employers 
have contributed to the fund, thus symbolizing 
Hillman’s emphasis on their common interests. 
His belief that labor can gain its own proper 
goals only while serving the democratic society 
of which it is a part is implemented by the con- 
templated expenditures. Prizes may be offered 
to graduate students for dissertations in the 
field of social studies; lectures will be sponsored 
at various universities; trade unionists will re- 
ceive scholarships; there will be exchange 
scholarships for foreign students; an annual 
award will be given for the greatest contribu- 
tion to public service; prizes will be offered for 
the best books in the social sciences. Sidney 
Hillman would never have felt honored merely 
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by memorials to himself; he would have wanted 
to stimulate others to carry on what he 
thought was worth while. If the fund succeeds 
in doing this, it will have perpetuated his spirit. 


THE FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP 
GRANTS 


RADUATE scholarships for study in 
China were awarded to eleven Ameri- 
can graduate students, including eight vet- 
erans of World War II; and grants-in-aid 
to fifteen American educators and research 
scholars were also made, ten of which are for 
visiting professorships and research fellow- 
ships in China, three for visiting professor- 
ships in Burma, and two for agricultural 
teaching positions in secondary schools in 
Burma. Those going to Burma plan to leave 
as soon as travel arrangements can be made. 
These awards are among the first to be 
made under the terms of the Fulbright Act, 
two scholars previously having been chosen 
—one to teach in Burma and one to do 
research work in China. 

The awards are for China and Burma be- 
cause these are the only two countries in 
which the program is in actual operation. 
Awards involving other countries, the 
Philippines and Greece, which have signed 
agreements with the United States for such 
programs, will be made in these countries 
as soon as budgets are approved, announce- 
ments made, and candidates for scholar- 
ships selected. 

The Fulbright program now being put 
under way is expected ultimately to em- 
brace more than twenty countries and will 
involve the expenditure of more than one 
hundred and fifty million dollars during the 
next twenty years. Agreements are now un- 
der consideration with ten of these coun- 
tries, in addition to the four agreements al- 
ready concluded. 

The scholarships are paid for by foreign 
governments out of the proceeds from the 
sale of United States overseas surplus mate- 
rials and provide the means by which for- 
eign countries may pay in part for these sur- 
pluses in their own currencies. 


The Department of State also announced 
that two women, one a Filipino princess and 
the other a Burmese, who served their coun- 
tries in the underground during the war, 
were among the four foreign students to re- 
ceive the first travel-grant awards from the 
Department of State under the Fulbright 
Act. 

Bai Matabay Plang, a Moro princess 
from the island of Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines, will study at the University of Chi- 
cago School of Social Service on a fellowship 
from the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and will have her travel to and 
from the United States paid from funds un- 
der the Fulbright Act. 

The Burmese is Ma Aye, a graduate of 
the University of Rangoon, Burma, who 
spent the war years in the jungles behind 
Japanese lines organizing the community 
life of the evacuees in rural villages. Mrs. 
Aye will study in the New York School of 
Social Work on a scholarship offered by that 
school, for which she was proposed by the 
Institute of International Education of 
New York. Her travel to and from the 
United States is being paid out of Fulbright 
program funds. 

The other two persons receiving travel 
awards are from the Philippines, both of 
whom will study in the United States on fel- 
lowships from the American Association of 
University Women, with their travel to and 
from the United States paid out of funds 
under the Fulbright Act. 

Such travel grants to foreign nationals 
will normally be used to supplement the 
scholarship programs of American organiza- 
tions and institutions. For example, the 
three travel grants awarded for Filipino stu- 
dents enabled the American Association of 
University Women to bring three women 
students instead of two from the Philippines 
for study in the United States during the 
1948-49 academic year. 

Co-ordination of such fellowship pro- 
grams with the Fulbright Act program is ar- 
ranged by the Institute of International 
Education. 








THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1949-50 

PUBLIC welfare fellowship of twelve 
hundred dollars for the academic 
year 1949-50 is offered by the national 
Delta Gamma fraternity in honor of the 
public services of Grace Abbott, who was a 
member of Delta Gamma when she was a 
student at the University of Nebraska. 
This fellowship is open to any woman 
graduate of an accredited American college 
or university and may be used at any ap- 
proved school of social work; but preference 
will be given to candidates who have been 
employed in the public welfare service and 
who plan to return to the public service. The 
fellowship will be awarded in May, 1949, by 
a committee of Delta Gamma alumnae, in- 
cluding Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Washington, D.C., and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, honorary chairman; Mrs. George 
Bowerman, The Ontario, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Miss Blanche Garten, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, secretary; Mrs. E. Tiel 
Smith, president of Delta Gamma, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, ex officio, a member 
of the committee; and Edith Abbott, 
the University of Chicago. Miss Mildred 
Arnold, of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and Miss Agnes Van Driel, of the 
Public Assistance Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency, will again serve as con- 
sultants for the committee in making the 
award for 1949-50. Applications should be 
filed not later than April 15, 1949. Applicants 
who filed before may wish to apply again. 
Application blanks may be obtained after 
January 1, 1949, from the secretary of the 
committee: Miss Blanche Garten, 1827 A 
Street, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS 


‘tn National Council of Social Work 
Education reports progress regarding 
the study of education and social welfare 
with Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, of the United 
States Office of Education staff at work on a 
full-time basis. Plans are now under way for 
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the annual meeting of the A.A.S.S.W. to be 
held in Boston, January 26-29, 1949. Dr. 
Hollis will report on this study, and the an- 
nual business meeting will be held with a 
series of ‘‘workshops”’ and other sessions. 


Dr. Donald S. Howard of the Russell 
Sage Foundation has been made chairman 
of the Department of Social Welfare at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. It 
is expected that the present one-year pro- 
fessional program will be expanded to a full 
two-year program. The University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley is now offering a program 
for group work. 

The University of Puerto Rico has an- 
nounced the appointment as director of the 
Department of Social Work of Mrs. Adriana 
Ramu de Guzman, who has been acting di- 
rector for the past year, succeeding Mrs. 
Maria Pintado Rahn, who resigned last 
June. 

Mr. Donald V. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed dean of the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences at Western Reserve University. Mr. 
Wilson most recently served as chief of the 
Social Welfare Training Branch in the army 
of occupation in Japan. His past experience 
includes part-time teaching at the School of 
Social Welfare at Louisiana State University 
and work with the Louisiana State Welfare 
Department prior to military service. 

Mr. Wayne Vasey is now at Iowa State 


‘ University, where he will direct the new pro- 


gram as a two-year graduate social work 
curriculum. The work offered during the 
present year will probably be limited to pre- 
professional and extension courses. 

Mr. Walter C. Bentrup has been appoint- 
ed director of the Department of Social 
Work at the University of South Carolina, 
and the program there is being reorganized 
as a one-year graduate program with prepro- 
fessiona! work. 

At Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Dr. Coyle E. Moore has been reorganizing 
the social welfare program and expects to 
offer a one-year graduate program in social 
work, 

McGill University has now been ap- 
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proved by the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers as having a psychi- 
atric social work specialization which meets 
their requirements for individual member- 
ship in A.A.P.S.W. 

Mr. Thompson Fulton has been made 
acting head of the Department of Social 
Work of the University of West Virginia. 

Deborah B. Pentz, formerly with the 
I.R.O. in Geneva, Switzerland, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Richmond 
School of Social Work. 

Miss Marian Lowe, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Graduate School of So- 
cial Work, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor on the faculty of the School of Social 
Work of the University of Connecticut. 
Miss Lowe has had experience as a teacher 
and practitioner in the field of medical and 
psychiatric social work in both Kansas and 
Nebraska, including teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and director of social work 
at the University of Kansas Hospitals. 


In addition to the new N.C.S.W. officers 
listed in an earlier issue we now announce the 
appointment of Joe R. Hoffer as executive 
secretary of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. A graduate of the School of Social 
Administration of Ohio State University, 
where he also received a Ph.D. degree in so- 
cial administration, his experience includes 
work with the Council of Social Agencies in 
Philadelphia and executive officer of the 
Joint Committee on Evacuation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was acting deputy director 
of the U.N.R.R.A. China Office and di- 
rector of the U.N.R.R.A. Capital Liaison 
Office in Nanking. Mr. Hoffer has also been 
a consultant on the staff of the A.A.S.W. 
and executive director of the Social Work 
Vocational Bureau. The executive offices of 
the Conference will remain in Columbus, 
Ohio. While some of us had hoped that we 
might have the A.A.S.W. and the N.C.S.W. 
brought together at long last as one organi- 
zation, with the Conference serving as the 
annual meeting, this was not the wish of the 
majority of those who were responsible, and 
we accept the result as we have before. 


IN MEMORIAM 


ELIZABETH BOSWORTH WHEELER 
1913-48 


— death of Elizabeth Bosworth 
Wheeler, field-work instructor in psy- 
chiatric social work in the School of Social 
Service Administration, was a great shock 
to her friends and colleagues. In little more 
than a decade of service she had a record of 
one whose interest in social welfare went 
beyond her field of specialization. 

Mrs. Wheeler was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1934 and entered 
social work immediately through the Michi- 
gan Children’s Aid and the Washtenaw 
County Emergency Relief Administration. 
She came to the Chicago School in October, 
1936, holding a Commonwealth Fellowship 
in psychiatric social work, later receiving 
the Master’s degree. Her experience includ- 
ed services as a case worker in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, at the Los Angeles Child 
Guidance Clinic, and in the Psychiatric 
Service of Bobs Roberts Hospital, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Clinics, until 1941, when she 
accepted the post of chief psychiatric social 
worker in the Psychopathic Hospital of 
Cleveland City Hospital. Here she began 
her work in field instruction of social work 
students from Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences. She re- 
turned to the Michael Reese Hospital in 
1944 and to a faculty appointment in the 
School of Social Service Administration. 
In September, 1946,she married Dr. David 
R. Wheeler, psychiatrist. 

In the course of her hospital and clinic 
services Mrs. Wheeler gradually had be- 
come known for leadership in the integra- 
tion of psychiatric and medical social serv- 
ices. She was vitally concerned with the re- 
lationship of psychiatry to the community 
and was active on social work committees. 
She organized the first chapter of the Social 
Service Employees Union at Michael Reese 
Hospital. Mrs. Wheeler was an able social 
case worker, an imaginative and stimulat- 
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ing teacher, a social worker whose potentials 
for leadership had not yet reached fruition. 
At a time when social work can ill afford the 
loss, her early death brings both personal 
and professional sorrow to those who worked 
with her. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


ALICE SALOMON 
1872-1948 


S EARLY as 1897 Alice Salomon started 
A in Berlin her first classes in what we 
now call social work. A pioneer in this field 
in Germany—and in Europe—she was also 
well known in this country. She had received 
the degree of Ph.D. from the University of 
Berlin, with a thesis on “The Causes of Un- 
equal Pay for Equal Work of Men and 
Women.” Dr. Salomon served on the board 
of the Women’s Red Cross, and she was also 
an honorary correspondent of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in Geneva. In 1923 she 
attended the fiftieth anniversary sessions 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
in Washington as one of our five European 
guests. She returned to this country the 
next year for a lecture tour and later organ- 
ized and became president (until 1933) of 
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the International Committee of Schools of 
Social Work. 

In June, 1937, she was expelled from Ger- 
many by Nazi secret police but was soon 
welcomed to this country. She had received 
at one time high honors in her native coun- 
try for her work in public health, her studies 
of women and children in industry, and her 
work in social welfare and in professional 
education for social work. Among her awards 
was a silver medal given by the Prussian 
State Cabinet in 1932. She was said to be the 
the only woman who had ever received the 
award. She was also the only woman who 
had had the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine conferred upon her by the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

Honored in New York City on her seven- 
tieth birthday by members of prominent or- 
ganizations in the field of religion, education, 
and the professions, Dr. Salomon expressed 
the hope that she might “live long enough to 
die an American citizen.”’ She became a citi- 
zen two years ago. 

Dr. Salomon published several textbooks 
on economics, civics, and social work. She 
directed and edited a survey on the modern 
family in thirteen volumes and also wrotea 
book on her impressions of the United States. 
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Trends in Social Work as Reflected in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1874-1946. By FRANK J. BRUNO. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiii+-387. $4.50. 

In connection with the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Howard R. Knight, its 
secretary from 1926 until his sudden death in 
1947, planned a review of the proceedings of the 
Conference from its beginning. The responsibil- 
ity was undertaken by Dr. Bruno, and this vol- 
ume is the result, dedicated to Mr. Knight, “‘far- 
seeing leader; admirable administrator; inspir- 
ing fellow-worker; loyal friend.” 

The review of these many years of proceed- 
ings of the Conference is in fact a history of so- 
cial work in the United States. Dr. Bruno’s 
forty years in practice and teaching, fortified by 
writing and research in the social work field, are 
evidenced in the breadth of his interests and 
knowledge of the thinking and the accomplish- 
ments of social work leaders and movements. A 
volume has been produced which is invaluable 
to the social worker and which will give the 
general public in a concise form an account of 
the efforts and aspirations of social workers 
through three-quarters of a century. To do jus- 
tice to this work in the brief space of a review is 
difficult. One can but hope that every member 
of the profession will peruse it. 

Throughout this study Dr. Bruno brings out 
the interest of social workers in methods of 
working with the underprivileged as contrasted 
with the study of causes which have brought 
families and individuals into the group of the 
underprivileged. Since the Conference was origi- 
nally organized as a conference of state boards 
of welfare as an activity of the American So- 
cial Science Association, in 1877 the state board 
of Wisconsin protested that the meetings 
took on the nature of a scientific association 
rather than a meeting of professional personnel 
interested in their own problems. As a result, 
the Conference met as an independent body in 
1879, called the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, and the present name was 
not adopted until 1917. 

Settlements were organized as centers of re- 


search, but an interest in action, Dr. Bruno sug- 
gests, may have resulted in a failure to continue 
in their original role. Also basic research was de- 
veloping a technical character calling for spe- 
cialists with time and freedom to conduct 
studies. 

This concern with techniques resulted also in 
less interest in social action. ““The Conference 
discussions on housing illustrate how far re- 
moved from the phase of propaganda social 
work has moved since its preoccupation with 
‘technique.’ While every country in Western 
Europe was eliminating its slums and erecting 
subsidized or publicly owned housing for their 
citizens of low income, there was only one Con- 
ference paper from 1928 to 1946 which even 
touched the subject in a realistic manner. Yet 
the members attending the Conference saw at 
firsthand the vilest housing in the industrialized 
world, and they knew what it did to the health 
and morale of its dwellers.” 

A chapter on the “Protection of Children” 
summarizes the early discussion of methods and 
state legislation adopted. As early as 1882 it 
was reported that 100,000 children were in in- 
stitutions in the United States. The size of this 
problem and the various ways of working with 
defective, delinquent, and dependent children 
resulted in the Conference’s devoting much time 
to this subject. Charles Loring Brace began to 
place New York children in western homes in 
1852. Through the years his system was at- 
tacked and defended frequently in Conference 
papers. 

The chapter on the “English Poor Law” de- 
scribes the slow development in America of an 
interest in the economically handicapped person 
as an individual rather than as a member of a 
group to be punished for failing to meet soci- 
ety’s standards, The traditional Anglo-Saxon 
practice of dealing with social problems to pro- 
tect the wider community rather than to aid the 
individual in need is well illustrated in early 
Conference discussions. In theory at least our 
Latin neighbors gave greater emphasis to the 
welfare of the individual. 

The beginnings of individualizing the client 
of a family agency and of “finding out how a 
man might be helped,” as Robert Treat Paine 
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said in 1899, as well as the early difficulties of 
co-operative activities among agencies, are dis- 
cussed in a chapter on “Charity Becomes Or- 
ganized.” Short biographical sketches of early 
leaders of the C.0.S. movement are interesting. 
In other chapters Dr. Bruno has presented bio- 
graphical notes on leaders in other movements. 

Chapters on “Child Labor,” “Juvenile 
Courts,” and ‘Mothers’ Pensions” are full of 
valuable historical material. In a discussion of 
the development of social case work Bruno 
writes that as early as 1897 Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine pointed out that “good case work involved 
much thankless labor,” and in 1911 there were 
several references in the Conference to this tech- 
nique which was to dominate the field of social 
work. 

In chapters on “Councils of Social Agencies” 
and ‘‘Community Chests” the author stresses 
the influence of Newton D. Baker as secretary 
of war in developing the more than three hun- 
dred war chests. He had been mayor of Cleve- 
land at the time the successful movement to co- 
ordinate fund-raising was initiated in that city. 
The numerous arguments for and against the 
movement are summarized. 

In Toynbee’s A Study of History the age-long 
struggle between what he calls “‘the dominant 
minority and the external proletariat” is empha- 
sized. Social work history might be written in 
terms of the fundamental differences between 
these two groups. On the one hand, there is the 
emphasis on the individual’s responsibility for 
meeting his own problems and, on the other, the 
conviction that the individual is an integral 
part of society and the responsibility of the 
group to aid each member to attain his maxi- 
mum development. The awareness on the part 
of many of our citizens of the gains made abroad 
in social security and in other fields of social 
welfare has tended to sharpen the differences. 
At least part of the social work profession at 
various times has opposed mothers’ pensions, 
social security legislation and its extension, pub- 
lic health, and a more socialized medical pro- 
gram. One hopes that social workers, somewhat 
blindly perhaps, may be trying to harmonize 
these opposing points of view. 

During the second twenty-five years of the 
Conference the organization of education for 
social work developed rapidly. In a chapter 
termed ‘The Universities and the Social Serv- 
ices” Anna L. Davis’ question asked in a paper 
in 1893 about methods of preparing for the field 
is cited. This was followed by Mary Richmond’s 


proposal at the Conference in 1897 that the 
preparation of personnel for social work be 
made an educational function. 

Dr. Bruno has divided his discussion into 
three parts, each covering twenty-five years of 
the Conference proceedings A question may be 
raised whether there is any advantage in treat- 
ing social welfare movements in quarter-of-a 
century periods. As a matter of fact, the author 
has not been able to limit his discussion of some 
of his subjects to this time span. If this be a de- 
fect, it is a minor one, for the story of the Na- 
tional Conference proceedings and of social 
work development moved along through the 
years with its successes and failures, its ideal- 
istic dreams, and its myopic outlook at times, 
as a fascinating tale recounted by one whose de- 
votion to social work is manifest in every chap- 
ter. 

WALTER W. PETTIT 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


The Barns Experiment. By W. Davi WILts. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1947. 
Pp. 144. 8s. 6d. 


This account of an experiment in the sharing 
of responsibility for the running of a hostel- 
school, with the thirty young and difficult boys 
who live there, is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on institutions. While the method of 
shared responsibility is not one that can easily 
be applied—the author warns that it is utterly 
futile to attempt to make use of the method un- 
less there is complete faith in its value—there is 
much significant and stimulating material which 
every person working with children could read 
with profit. 

Barns is a hostel-school for younger difficult 
boys, initiated by the Society of Friends, which 
first took the “throw-outs” of the Evacuation 
Scheme, then any troublesome boy who needed 
treatment. It is run in co-operation with a num- 
ber of different bodies, including public author- 
ities such as the Peebleshire County Council and 
the Edinburgh Corporation. 

During the early days of Barns the boys 
strove to compel the staff to furnish them with 
the only kind of security they knew—the secu- 
rity of outward compulsion. The staff refused to 
use any kind of punishment but strove to give 
them the security that comes from the knowl- 
edge of being loved. The boys put this to the 
test. Each new group set out to find “punish- 
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ment point,” and, the author says, “‘The dis- 
order can be imagined.” 

The author gives an illuminating discussion 
of the lack of any moral concept of behavior 
which these boys, and many like them, show. 
The only questions to be considered by the boys 
before taking a course of action, “Will anyone 
do anything to me?” and “Shall I be found 
out?” Many delinquents are seeking punish- 
ment as a means of assuaging their guilt feelings. 
When an offender has “paid” for his crime, he 
can “buy” another with a clear conscience. Pun- 
ishment had been tried on these boys, and it had 
not worked. So Barns refused to deal with their 
difficulties by the punishment method. They 
set out to provide the boys with a higher motive 
for conduct, to base conduct on a rational under- 
standing of why a given type of behavior is de- 
sirable. They did this by the method of appeal to 
the community. 

There is an interesting account of the devel- 
opment of the machinery by which the appeal to 
the community is made. It took several forms 
and had several names. At one point it was 
called a citizen’s association, at another, the 
general meeting. While many of the rules were 
made by the boys and while the enforcement of 
the rules was usually taken over by the demo- 
cratic machinery of the House, rarely was the 
phrase “‘self-government”’ used, since there were 
limitations inherent in the situation. Where 
there was no choice, the adults made the law; 
where there was a choice, the meeting made it. 
Adults had a right to attend the meeting and to 
say their say and use their votes. But there was 
no manipulating or pretending that the boys 
had more authority than they really did, which 
was a great deal. This is an excellent discussion. 

“Shared responsibility is not the first plank 
in the platform. First, foremost, and all the 
time the children must feel themselves to be 
loved. . . . This means the kind of feeling a par- 
ent has for his children, and it has no relation 
to the behavior of a child and is not influenced 
by it.” The author is a Quaker, and his ideal and 
his method are an outgrowth of his religious con- 
victions, plus his training in the field of psychi- 
atric social work. His “‘method” is not a surface 
thing, but the natural expression of his deepest 
convictions. 

The three chapters on education should be 
required reading for institution personnel. The 
first chapter is devoted to spare-time activities. 
“We are not out to make carpenters; we are only 
out to make self-confident and self-reliant men.” 


The second refers to ordinary schooling in an 
extraordinary setting. The third chapter refers 
to re-education. ‘‘A child is a bundle of energy, 
and his school work should involve him in as 
much activity as possible. Activity, moreover, 
that is designed to give him a sense of achieve- 
ment, to make him feel that he is doing some- 
thing that means something.” There is an in- 
teresting discussion of “left laterality” (left- 
handed or left-eyed or both). Two-thirds of the 
boys at Barns had one or more of the symptoms 
of this characteristic. 

His discussion of the boys and their feelings 
about sex, summed up in the word “dirty”’; his 
accounts of his experience with inadequate par- 
ents; and the examples he gives of the recording 
done while the boys were in the school, all will 
strike a responsive chord in the mind of any per- 
son who has worked with children in institu- 
tions. The type of recording is particularly 
useful. 

This book is more than an account of a pro- 
gram or the description of a method. It is a story 
of high adventure. It indicates some of the posi- 
tives to be found in a group situation when there 
are people in charge who have devotion coupled 
with imagination plus a dogged sort of patience. 
The aim is high, the means are valid, the results 
are real and lasting. 

ETHEL BARGER 
Park Ridge School for Girls 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Sweden Plans for Better Housing. By LEONARD 
S1xk. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1948. Pp. xiv+149. $4.00. 


Following the publication a few years ago of 
Marquis Childs’s Sweden—The Middle Way, a 
good many people jumped to the conclusion 
that Sweden had found a path heading close to 
Utopia—or at any rate had found a formula 
that enlisted the support of such divergent in- 
terest groups as the capitalists and the Social- 
ists. Dr. Silk’s book makes clear that Sweden’s 
accomplishments, important as they are, seem 
scarcely to merit the acclaim they have received 
and that harmony has been achieved partly by 
shaping a program that is certainly far from 
bold. 

Prior to World War II there was really no 
sustained definitive housing program in Sweden. 
In 1945 it was estimated that, in the ensuing 
fifteen years, the national supply of housing 
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should be augmented by 615,000 units. The pro- 
duction of an adequate supply of housing is re- 
garded, however, as an objective that must be 
related to, and in some measure modified by, 
other national objectives. Chief among these 
are: (1) stable employment, (2) an increased 
birth rate. There is no intention of bending the 
productive resources of the country to an all-out 
effort to solve the housing problem as quickly 
as possible. The government believes that such 
a policy would have serious inflationary results 
and that it would lead to overexpansion and 
subsequent collapse of the building industry. 
Believing that sustained employment in the 
building industry has a stabilizing effect upon 
total employment, the government seeks to 
achieve its needed housing by spacing its pro- 
duction over a span of years. 

The dilapidation so familiar in American 
slums is not the major cause of bad housing in 
Sweden. There, the great evil to be eradicated is 
room overcrowding. In 1930, for example, 17.1 
per cent of all urban dwellings consisted of one 
room only, and an additional 31.9 per cent con- 
sisted of one room and a kitchen. The govern- 
ment is persuaded that these crowded conditions 
are to a considerable degree responsible for the 
alarming decline in the birth rate. Hence, in- 
stead of building quickly a large number of 
small apartments, the government prefers to 
produce a smaller number of dwelling units of 
ampler size, thus delaying somewhat the attain- 
ment of the total supply needed. 

Thus far the government has relied chiefly 
upon credit devices to regulate the production 
of housing. Interest rates have been controlled, 
and an extensive mortgage program has been de- 
veloped. Subsidies have played a minor role as 
compared with the programs in some other 
countries. Perhaps the most interesting form of 
subsidy is the so-called “supplementary loan.” 
These loans may be granted for multifamily 
dwellings to cover the difference between the 
actual cost of the property (at present inflated 
construction costs) and the capitalization of 
current earnings (since rents are still controlled 
even though construction costs have risen). 
These supplementary loans bear no interest or 
amortization charges. However, if rents are per- 
mitted to rise, the government is free to alter 
this arrangement by requiring both interest and 
amortization on all or on part of the loan. On the 
other hand, if rent controls are not lifted within 
ten years, the supplementary loan is to be writ- 
ten off as a grant. 
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In addition to its subsidies to builders to 
stimulate construction, the government offers 
rental subsidies to persons living on pensions 
and to large families. The subsidies to large fam- 
ilies are payable only to occupants of modern 
standard apartments. Thus some of the largest 
families may receive no state aid if they are 


tenants of substandard dwellings. This unequal - 


treatment is defended on the ground that rental 
rebates to occupants of substandard dwellings 
would benefit the landlord only, would prolong 
the life of obsolete structures, and would remove 
the incentive to construct new apartments. 

Dr. Silk’s book is clearly written and is illus- 
trated with numerous attractive photographs. 
There is very little in the book about some of the 
questions that interest students of housing, such 
as the role of the municipal government in the 
total program, and the management of housing 
estates. But the subjects included are well pre- 
sented and adequately documented. 


WAYNE McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


The Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance: A 
Study Prepared at the Request of Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. By GEORGE W. 
BacuMAN and Lewis MERIAM. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. 
ix+271. $4.00. 


Medical Care for the Individual and the Issue of 
Compulsory Health Insurance: A Review of 
the Report of the Brookings Institution. By 
MicHAeEt M. Davis and DEWEY ANDERSON. 

_ Printed for the use of the [Senate] Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Washington, 

D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1948. Pp. 17. 

As noted in the title and set forth in the 
Preface, the study made by the Brookings In- 
stitution was made at the request, in May, 
1947, of the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The committee had before it 
many bills on this important subject. If the 
study was to help the committee, it was needed 
early in 1948. The deadline was met; it was 
printed in April, 1948. 

The Preface also states that the authors saw 
the task as an appraisal of “all the available evi- 
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dence with a view to clarifying the primary is- 
sues involved in the provision of more adequate 
medical care. It was made clear at the outset 
that the authors were mindful of the fact that 
the Senate Committee had before it the propos- 
als of Senators Wagner and Murray for national 
compulsory health insurance and of Senator 
Taft for federal grants-in-aid to assist the states 
in providing medical care for the indigent. Even 
though the authors have “confined” the study 
to “the economic, social and administrative is- 
sues involved in these two broad plans” and 
have not gone into “discussion of strictly medi- 
cal practices,” it is obvious that the territory 
staked out for investigation is still far flung. At 
the very least this would seem to promise some 
examination of the relative adequacy of the 
medical care received by (a) recipients of medi- 
cal charity, (b) people of small income, unwilling 
to seek charity, (c) people who can afford pri- 
vate medical care at current rates, and (d) per- 
sons covered by comprehensive plans for pre- 
paid medical care. Facts on these matters, to- 
gether with data on the total cost, individual 
and community, of each type of care and, cor- 
relatively, the compensation to physicians for 
each type of practice, would seem to be the cru- 
cial evidence bearing on the “primary” issues. 

Instead of putting facts or even opinions on 
these questions at the disposal of the reader, 
the authors chose, as the foci of their analysis, 
the following ten subjects: (1) the health of the 
American people as compared to that of other 
peoples; (2) their ability to pay for medical care; 
(3) the use of the insurance principle in meeting 
costs; (4) the effect of “‘systems’’ on practition- 
ers; (5) effects on quality of medical care; (6) 
government control and quality of service; (7) 
the availability of personnel; (8) administrative 
costs and problems; (9) the means test; and (10) 
administrative structure. Illustrations will be 
given later of the nature of the treatment given 
this assortment of topics. The first 11 pages 
of the book are taken up in listing the questions 
attaching to these subjects to which attention 
is to be directed. The next 51 pages are given 
over to the “analysis of the evidence” bearing 
upon them; the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions require 5} pages. The remainder of the 
book is concerned with a further discussion of 
the “evidence.” This latter section has about 
144 pages of text with some 55 tabular presenta- 
tions and 44 pages of appendix tables. These 
further amplify the array of statistical materials 
in the text. This scheme of presentation leads to 


considerable repetition. The statistical materials 
—mainly vital statistics, most of which have no 
clear relation to the “‘issue,’”’ and a few tables 
none at all—are doubtless up to the standards of 
accuracy of the sources from which they have 
been abstracted. These are largely publications 
of the several governmental agencies concerned 
with health and medical care, reports from Se- 
lective Service, the studies of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care, and other well-known 
publications. There are no data on experience 
with health insurance under either public or 
voluntary auspices, here or abroad. So much for 
the general plan of the report. 

Of the fifteen statements labeled as “con- 
clusions,” the first eight refer to the indexes of 
health of white people and of ‘“‘non-whites,”’ to 
the shortcomings of Selective Service statistics 
as indicating health problems and conditions in 
the general population, to the deficiencies in 
health services for the people in extremely poor 
rural areas, and to the inability of the poor to 
buy medical care. The upshot is that the health 
of the American people is comparatively good, 
that people generally can now buy medical serv- 
ice if they wish to, and that the problems of the 
poor should be solved by far-reaching economic 
reorganizations and by medical charity. The 
last seven “conclusions” are in effect conjec- 
tures about the evils with which national com- 
pulsory health insurance would be fraught. 

Of the three formal “recommendations” of 
the report, the first urges the deferment of any 
action looking toward national health insurance, 
with nature left to take its course in the states. 
The second advises both federal and state gov- 
ernments to devote their resources and energies 
to continuing the presently accepted lines of ac- 
tivity in public health (“Research and develop- 
ments in the fields of public health” and “Health 
education at the school level’’), the teaching of 
preventive medicine, development of physical 
facilities and personnel, and the care of the in- 
digent. The third proposes a curious embargo 
on governmental agencies against adult educa- 
tional campaigns for the control and prevention 
of disease. ‘From the standpoint of public rela- 
tions” this activity should be left to voluntary 
organizations! Remembering the distinguished 
work in health education of the United States 
Public Health Service, of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and of many state and mu- 
nicipal health departments, one is aghast that 
such an idea could be seriously put forth by a 
responsible civic organization. 
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Although this document is heavily placarded 
with the labels “evidence,” “analysis,” ‘“con- 
clusions,” and “recommendations,” the use of 
these terms is almost a travesty. Much of the 
evidence has little or no bearing on the major 
issue to which the report is addressed. Much of 
the “analysis” consists of superficial hearsay 
and rhetorical questions admittedly unanswer- 
able. Occasionally there is a vague pronounce- 
ment that means nothing at all. Many of the 
“conclusions” are not supported by any evi- 
dence, and a major proposal on health insurance 
is brought into the report in an oblique and in- 
cidental way. Two examples will suffice to illus- 
trate these several points: the first is the sugges- 
tion having to do with the application of the in- 
surance principle to the provision of medical 
care; the other is the treatment of the subject 
of “the quality of medical care.” 

The three formal recommendations (pp. 70- 
71) have been recited above. But earlier (p. 65) 
one finds in a section “‘analysing” the “evidence” 
on administrative issues, this statement: “The 
increase of administrative personnel in the case 
of compulsory insurance would be largely at the 
federal level, whereas under a grant-in-aid sys- 
tem the increase would be more at the state 
level.” Appended is this footnote: 


The national government could presumably vir- 
tually force the individual states to adopt compul- 
sory health insurance by an offset tax, the device 
used to establish unemployment compensation. Un- 
der such a law, each state would have its own sys- 
tem, approved by the national government, and the 
bulk of the new public employees would be at the 
state and local level. 


At this point the idea that the federal govern- 
ment might indirectly encourage health insur- 
ance goes underground but it emerges again on 
page 187 in a section supposedly examining the 
evidence on consumer expenditures. This time 
it becomes more explicit: 


If a state or the national government wishes to 
force giving a high priority to the costs of medical 
care in family financing and a high degree of pooling 
of the risks, it can of course use substantially the 
same device [as the requirement in some states that 
owners of automobiles carry liability insurance]. 

It can require that an individual and those de- 
pendent upon him shall be insured against the costs 
of medical care in a voluntary organization of his 
own choice, provided it is approved by an appropri- 
ate agency or that the individual deposit in trust 
with an approved agency resources sufficient to meet 
maximum probable costs of medical care. 
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Such a law would give a high priority to medical 
care expenditures, for all but a few individuals would 
probably prefer annual premiums to depositing large 
sums in trust for medical expenses. 

A state or the national government might need 
some device to make such a provision effective. Two 
are obviously available to the national government: 
the offset tax system used in unemployment com- 
pensation and allowance of deductions from income 
taxes. Deductions from income taxes could be de- 
signed on a capacity-to-pay basis and in such a way 
that the great bulk of the people with means to pay 
for medical care would be induced to insure. 


This is followed by a list of advantages of 
this arrangement over national health insur- 
ance. One cannot escape the impression that as 
the authors were writing their report the value 
of the insurance principle, itself at first depreci- 
ated, gradually gained weight in their minds and 
could not be resisted. After that, the use of the 
powers of the federal government to facilitate 
its adoption grew progressively less repugnant 
to them. Perhaps, if they had taken more time 
to think about the problems posed in the report 
and to organize their presentation they might 
have incorporated the suggestion quoted above 
in the section on recommendations or at least al- 
luded there to these passages which are among 
the most germane and significant in the book. 

The subject of “‘the effects on quality of med- 
ical care’”’ of the two proposals before the Senate 
Committee is presented first in the section on 
“the issues,” pages 9-10. It reads: 


Effects on Quality of Medical Care. . . . Both prac- 
titioners and consumers have a deep concern for 
maintaining and advancing the quality of medical 
care. It may be assumed that among the poorer peo- 
ple in less privileged areas of the country either plan 
would increase the quantity of medical care and pre- 
sumably in many instances its quality. The major 
ssue on this point is therefore: 

What would be the effect of compulsory insurance 
on the quality of medical care for those persons 
whose means are such that they could not take ad- 
vantage of the subsidies paid under the grant-in-aid 
plan? 

The sub-questions under this major one relating 
to the quality of medical care are: 


What, if any, real substance is there to the asser- 
tion that compulsory insurance impairs the rela- 
tionship between patient and practitioner? 

Do systems of per-capita payment or salary pay- 
ment lead some practitioners to treat patients 
superficially and summarily? 


A compulsory insurance system as a rule greatly 
increases the number of calls on practitioners, and 
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frequently these calls are in connection with minor 
ailments, perhaps even fancied ailments. Many such 
patients would not have a doctor if they had to pay 
a fee. Does the presence of a substantial number of 
patients of this type waste the time of the practi- 
tioner and encourage him to deal summarily with 
many patients? Are some practitioners paid on fee- 
for-service basis under a compulsory system likely 
to encourage patients to come repeatedly when 
there is no real need for it? 


So much for the questions. What of the an- 
swers? In the section “‘analysis of the evidence” 
are 43 pages under the heading “‘the quality of 
medical care” (pp. 49-53). This repeats the ma- 
jor questions quoted above. The twice pro- 
pounded “‘major” query is then met by saying 
that the available evidence yields no answer. 
“Each person who gives thought to it will pre- 
sumably answer it on the basis of his own cri- 
teria as to what constitutes good medical care.” 
Reference is made to the difference between the 
patients who seek an impersonal scientific serv- 
ice from a physician and those who expect the 
physician ‘‘to administer to body, mind, and 
spirit.’’ Here one is told that under compulsory 
health insurance “Certain significant changes 
would take place that would be factors in the 
situation, but it is impossible to say what the 
effect would be in individual cases.’”’ Then the 
old fear is brought up of the unreasonable de- 
mands from insured persons on the physicians. 
Here the line of reasoning ends with a question 
whether the doctor would not be led to give “‘a 
substantial part” of his patients “summary 
treatment.” The obvious answer to this is that 
no such result would follow if he were anxious to 
find early symptoms of disease and were inter- 
ested in the cure of hypochondria. 

The next idea introduced is that of govern- 
mental control of the use of expensive drugs, 
prescriptions, and laboratory tests. This con- 
cludes with the dire pronouncement that “the 
administrative agency substitutes its judgment 
and knowledge for that of the practitioners and 
the practitioner is answerable for any violation 
of the regulations.”’ After this comes the prob- 
lem of controlling the use of specialists’ services. 
The “analysis” here consists of this dictum: 


Under the compulsory insurance system the gov- 
ernment must determine who is qualified asa special- 
ist in a particular field and entitled to receive special- 
ists’ fees. Practitioners who wish to advance to these 
higher ranksin insurance practice must keepin mind 
the attitudes and opinions of those who exercise the 
governmental powers. 


Then follow references to those “who do not 
seek or accept orthodox medical care for them- 
selves or their dependents” and those who do 
not follow the doctor’s orders. The question is 
asked whether the government is to see to it 
“that individuals and families make those 
changes in their way of life that are regarded as 
essential.” What will be done, it is asked, about 
“cults” in medical care, about users and pro- 
ducers of proprietary remedies, about care of al- 
coholics and drug addicts, and about the use and 
procurement of narcotic drugs. The section on 
quality of medical care in this part of the book 
ends characteristically with this question: 

Is it desirable or undesirable to let the practice 
among those with capacity to pay continue on the 
present basis, subject to such modifications as may 
be introduced by voluntary arrangements or by the 
adoption by some states of experiments with com- 
pulsory insurance? 


Nothing is said in this section or elsewhere in 
the report about the possible effect of either a 
grant-in-aid program or of a broadly conceived 
insurance system, governmental or otherwise, 
on the recruitment of promising men and women 
to be physicians, on the character of under- 
graduate and postgraduate medical education, 
on the interplay between practice and teaching 
and research, on the development of group prac- 
tice of medicine, on the retention of able men 
and women in the profession, on the accessibil- 
ity of facilities for diagnosis and treatment to all 
reputable physicians of the community or on 
the elimination of incentives to fee-splitting and 
to unnecessary medical and surgical procedures. 
Yet these are at the core of the questions of the 
quality of medical care for the mass of people. 

The two plans to improve medical care are 
still before the Senate Committee. Compulsory 
health insurance has many able and sincere 
protagonists who are indefatigable in their ef- 
forts for its adoption. Yet any social system 
comes at a price. What basically and in terms of 
highly prized values is that price for health in- 
surance? What specifically are the benefits 
sought? How could they be made to materialize 
with a minimum of failure and abuse and a maxi- 
mum of achievement? On whom would the costs 
be assessed? The American people and their 
Congress gravely need a penetrating examina- 
tion of the facts pertinent to these questions. 
The Brookings Institution did not produce the 
answers. The need of them remains. One hopes 
very much before action is forced by sheer pres- 
sure, there may be a social prognosis as good as 
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the medical ones established for patients by the 
great medical institution. 


By June, 1948, Michael M. Davis, chairman 
of the Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, and Dewey Anderson, executive direc- 
tor of the Public Affairs Institute in Washing- 
ton, had prepared a review of the Brookings In- 
stitution document for the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. This was done at 
the request of Senators Murray and Pepper. 
The review has been printed by the Committee 
and is now in circulation. It is a spirited and 
pungent attack. It calls attention to the fact (rz) 
that this study presents no data on the opera- 
tion of the numerous health insurance plans now 
in existence here and abroad but is weighed 
down with data irrelevant to the question at is- 
sue; (2) that it fails to see that the introduction, 
whether under voluntary or governmental aus- 
pices, of the insurance principle into the financ- 
ing of medical care, carries in its train a series of 
far-reaching consequences, including the crea- 
tion of additional administrative machinery; 
(3) that, without insurance, families cannot ef- 
fectively budget for medical care expense how- 
ever provident they may try to be; (4) that 
medical charity accompanied by a means test 
is advocated without any reckoning of the cost 
of that system and the incidence of the burden 
of that cost; and (5) that a properly de- 
vised national health insurance plan would al- 
low for a high degree of local autonomy in ad- 
ministration and would in no event use federal 
authority to regiment physicians and patients, 
any more than the present program of the Vet- 
erans Administration for “‘home-town-care” has 
that effect. 

@éthe Brookings suggestion to compel people 
to insure in voluntary plans, these critics have 
only scorn. They point out that compulsion is 
first denounced in principle and then accepted 
but that the proposed method of its application 
“reeks with danger.” Such a scheme would be 
neither simple nor economical but complex, con- 
fusing, and costly. “It would not deliver ade- 
quate medical service without an invidious de- 
gree of public regulation. It would place the 
benefits of public taxing power in private 
hands,” 

One regrets that the authors were not given 
an antagonist worthier of their steel. 


NEVA R. DEARDORFF 


Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York 





Mental Health in Modern Society. By THomas 
A. C. RENNIE, M.D., and LuTHER E. Woop- 
WARD, PH.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1948. Pp. 424. $4.00. 


As another evidence of the emergence of psy- 
chiatry from the hospital and its new concep- 
tion of its role in society, this book offers an ex- 
cellent integration of mental health theory and 
practices in their relation to a multitude of so- 
cial problems. Prompted, apparently, by the 
advances of psychiatry during the war period 
and including a thorough study of the mental 
health problems of the veteran, this book is a 
compendium of modern resources in the field 
with some thoughts on the varying usefulness of 
their application. 

The first part deals with the lessons of the 
war itself and contains, in addition to a chapter 
on the psychiatric services in the armed forces 
and the emergency measures for dealing with 
the veteran, an excellent chapter on “The Psy- 
chiatric Disabilities of War: Dynamics and 
Motivation.” It is obvious in reading this chap- 
ter that the application of this knowledge is 
quite universal and that the presentation of 
those dynamics is unusually clear. 

A summary of “Continuing Mental Health 
Problems and Needs” comprises the second sec- 
tion of the book and leads the way to the third 
part, in which the sources of help in treatment 
and prevention are discussed. This last section 
not only explains the role of the various profes- 
sions which are involved in mental health pro- 
cedures—the physician, the social worker, and 
the psychologist—but interrelates their work 
with that of the pastor and with the plant physi- 
cian as well as the “boss” in industry. The 
dynamic knowledge of the authors makes it pos- 
sible for them to point out the difficulties en- 
countered in mental health work by untrained 
people, while stressing the very positive oppor- 
tunities for doing good work that are available 
to the minister and the foreman. Throughout 
the discussion of resources for the patient the 
book does not minimize real problems but pre- 
sents the working conclusion that division of la- 
bors can be a real help in solving these prob- 
lems. The helpfulness of the book is also en- 
hanced by the extensiveness of the bibliography 
at the end of each chapter and by the orderly 
progression of chapter material. 

Of special interest to those dealing with chil- 
dren is chapter xii on “The Mental Hygiene of 
Family Living.” Here is recapitulated the basic 
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framework of security on an emotional basis 
with the most current conceptions of this basis 
from the knowledge of psychiatry. This chapter 
points the way to the making of the mature in- 
dividual and is followed by a chapter on educa- 
tion, which carries the progress on this idea fur- 
ther. This logically leads into the final chapter, 
in which Chisholm’s idea of the mature individ- 
ual in his total social relations is expounded. 
This chapter contains the philosophic aspects 
of the book, outlining the relation of mental 
health to the health of society and, accordingly, 
the varying responsibilities of medical and so- 
cial scientists. 

Henry H. Work, M.D. 


Psychiatric Services Advisor 
and Director of Mental Health Unit 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Marriage Counseling Practice. By Joun F. 
CuBEr. Foreword by Rotanp LEsrtrE, M.D. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. Pp. x+175. $2.25. 


This brief presentation of marriage counsel- 
ing stands out in the current writing on the sub- 
ject for its straightforward, realistic, and pro- 
fessional approach. Written by a sociologist, it 
shows a grasp of basic concepts of behavior and 
adjustment and familiarity with a wide range 
of thinking in the field. Although admittedly 
eclectic in using various points of view, the gen- 
eral orientation seems to follow that of present- 
day case-work practice, but other philosophies 
about marriage counseling receive careful and 
sometimes critical analysis. 

This book is written primarily for classroom 
use and for the somewhat heterogeneous group 
engaged in marital counseling. It may seem 
elementary to the psychiatrically trained case 
worker, but it should provide a sensible point of 
departure for some case workers and others who 
are in the position of having to counsel in this 
complicated area of human relationships. The 
author attempts to distinguish between what 
may be done in the more limited counseling sit- 
uation and the possibilities of psychiatric ther- 
apy and, although this is a debatable subject, he 
handles the question convincingly. The first sec- 
tion of the book covers a general presentation of 
concepts of human behavior, diagnosis and 
treatment, and specific discussion of the kinds 
of problems met and ways of handling them. 
Section 2 presents the need for professional 


training and discusses the limitations and prob- 
lems involved in the present semiprofessional 
status in the field. 

Mr. Cuber’s book is refreshing in its recog- 
nition that marital problems are not solved by 
education, sentiment, or the application of su- 
perficial or conventional standards of behavior. 
The writing is clear and concise; and his ability 
to state principles of interviewing and treat- 
ment in nontechnical language and the attempt 
to come to grips with questions of professional 
competence make this book a useful addition to 
the literature. 

JEANETTE HANFORD 


United Charities of Chicago 


So You Want To Help People: A Mental Hy- 
giene Primer for Group Leaders. By RuDOLPH 
M. WITTENBERG. New York Association 
Press, 1947. Pp. xv-+174. $3.00. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book was writ- 
ten to help group leaders, especially volunteers 
without professional training, to understand 
why the boys and girls in their groups behave as 
they do and how they as leaders can relate them- 
selves helpfully to them. Persons and their re- 
lationships are central in the author’s concept of 
group work and, therefore, in the book itself. 

The material is treated under the general 
headings of: the leader himself; the group and 
the individuals within it; and the agency, or, as 
the author terms it, the “meeting ground.” II- 
lustrations are plentiful and are used effectively 
in making the author’s points. Moreover, they 
are sufficiently typical to be close to the experi- 
ence of almost any group leaders. One has the 
feeling that the author at some time in his life 
has been in the shoes of even the most inexperi- 
enced group leader, perhaps during that fright- 
ening first meeting with a new group in which 
the attitudes of the leader and the boys in the 
group are so vividly portrayed. There is no 
feeling, therefore, that the authoris talking down 
to the reader but rather that he is sharing ex- 
periences into which further study has brought 
deeper insight. 

The book is an invaluable addition to the 
growing library of books on social group work. 
Although directed to the nonprofessional group 
leader, the method of presentation contains use- 
ful suggestions for the supervisor and the ad- 
ministrator. In assuming, for example, that 
problems encountered by the group leader are 
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somehow recorded and that they are discussed 
in meetings of group leaders under expert guid- 
ance, Dr. Wittenberg sets the kind of agency 
pattern within which volunteer leaders can safe- 
ly undertake the kind of responsibility group 
leadership involves. The discussion at the close 
of the book on the relation of group experience 
to democracy affords a framework in which the 
wise handling of the innumerable, often irritat- 
ing, problems arising in a group takes on wider 
significance. 

Minor faults could, of course, be pointed out. 
The only glaring one, to my mind, is the care- 
less use of the overworked word “personality” 
in the first chapter. After one has covered the 
first page, however, one finds no more use of 
that word that has done so much to discourage 
sound learning and hard work. Magic is never 
again invoked. 

That the author has insight into human mo- 
tivations and the dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lationships is evident. The simplicity of lan- 
guage and clarity of organization which char- 
acterize the book are obviously the results of 
‘-well-integrated understanding and experience, 
not of a casual smattering of mental hygiene 
concepts. Dr. Wittenberg had his professional 
training in Europe and later at the New York 
School of Social Work and, during his twelve 
years of experience has been a psychiatric work- 
er in the Child Guidance Bureau of Newark and 
with a special research project of the Board of 
Education of New York City and has carried 
various administrative and leadership roles in 
group work. At present he is a teacher in the 
New York School of Social Research and di- 
rector of the Neighborhood Center for Block 
Organization, sponsored by Union Settlement. 


Lucy P. CARNER 


Division on Education and Recreation 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


Policia juvenil: Organizacién y procedimientos 
policiales para niftos abandonados y delin- 
cuentes en la Argentina y America. By Jos& L. 
AraYA. Rosario, Argentina: Editorial Ro- 
sario, S. A., 1947. Pp. 194. 

Latin American social workers should feel in- 
debted to Dr. Araya’ because of his valuable 


t See this Review, XX (1946), 433, for Dr. Araya’s 
Assistencia social al menor, which dealt generally 
with social assistance to children. 
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contributions to the present meager literature in 
Spanish dealing with the field of social welfare. 
The present book deals with the specific prob- 
lem of police procedures in the handling of 
delinquent children. An indefatigable worker, 
Dr. Araya utilizes his experience as a responsi- 
ble citizen, juvenile court judge, professor, and 
writer in behalf of Latin-American childhood 
and Argentinian children in particular. 

His book commends the work of the members 
of the police force who understand children and 
who are struggling against penal and legal meth- 
ods conducive to further crime and vice. He also 
praises those whose long and devoted experi- 
ence has led to new policies against repressive 
measures as a cure for delinquency. Discussing 
the general standards of the special police for 
juveniles, he suggests standards that he thinks 
will lead to a better understanding of the be- 
havior problems of children. 

Dr. Araya, who knows the lives of hundreds 
of children well, tries to demonstrate how the 
concern and the interest of the good police offi- 
cers have helped to shape what he repeatedly 
refers to as the new social and police conscience 
(consciencia policial) toward the “delinquent” 
child, whom he prefers to call a child in a state of 
material and moral neglect. Differentiating be- 
tween security and judicial police, he advocates 
the institution of specially trained juvenile po- 
lice, under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, 
to be dedicated exclusively to the protection of 
childhood and therefore completely divorced 
from orthodox penal procedures. “If youth has 
juvenile judges, why not have juvenile police?” 
he asks, and then quotes extensively from many 
United States and South American sources to 
support his affirmative answer to this question. 
An example of such sources is the following 
statement from the Argentinian Gonzalez 
Roura: “If minors in most countries are assigned 
their own specialized judges, it seems proper 
that they should claim their own policemen. It 
is not acceptable that the same rough and sim- 
ple agent, devoid of all psychological subtlety, 
who detains criminals should handle children. 
From his first contact with the police the child 
should be dealt with in a human, friendly spirit 
coupled with the scientific methods of social 
service.” 

The social functions of the juvenile police ac- 
cording to Dr. Araya should be: (1) continuous 
watch over the enforcement of legal statutes 
which prohibit the attendance of minors at 
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places of commercial entertainment such as 
cabarets, dance halls, poolrooms, and other 
places that might be morally hazardous; (2) con- 
tinuous observation of the boarding-homes, 
apartment houses, and slum areas of improper 
and immoral habitations, so that children may 
be removed from the conditions that cause their 
neglect and delinquency; (3) control of public 
performances, such as movies, theaters, and 
burlesque shows, and prevention of the attend- 
ance of children or their employment there; (4) 
supervision of the behavior of children in public 
places, observing antisocial behavior, vagrancy, 
begging, and gambling; (5) enforcement of 
school attendance laws; (6) prevention of pros- 
titution for girls below eighteen years of age; (7) 
control of the publication and sale of literature 
damaging to the child; (8) control of minors in 
street trades through the creation of a special 
work register; (9) permanent campaign against 
causes leading to juvenile delinquency and 
neglect. 

Throughout his book Dr. Araya cites the 
White House Conferences, the Pan American 
Child congresses, and other important publica- 
tions devoted to child welfare. Foremost among 
these is the First Pan American Congress of 
Social Service, held in Chile in 1945, where it 
was stated that all work for the protection of 
childhood and adolescence depends fundamen- 
tally on the strengthening of the family and that 
all programs should be carried out through the 
family unit where there is opportunity for 
physical, moral, and intellectual development. 
Dr. Araya cites studies made in Argentina and 
in the United States which show the correlation 
between such factors as home conditions, hous- 
ing, delinquency, and education. The work of 
the Crime Prevention Bureau and its construc- 
tive program in the preventive phases of crime 
as described by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge in 
her book on Social Work and the Courts is often 
referred to by the author. 

The subject of delinquency has received 
great attention in Argentina, which was the 
first state in South America to introduce special 
procedure for dealing with young offenders, 
when a law of 1919 applied to the capital, 
Buenos Aires, and to the National Territories. 
We are familiar also with local studies made by 
De Arenaza and Nelson. The former author’s 
views on child delinquency should be cited 
here, because he claims that in the majority 
of cases it is a happy accident, since it brings 


to society’s attention the existence of a young 
life that can and must be saved. He recommends 
also that the term “neglect” be well understood 
in its social and legal concept, because a child 
may have food, shelter, and health but still lack 
the spiritual assistance necessary for his de- 
velopment. 

According to Dr. Araya, the Argentinian 
program for the protection of children has two 
aspects: (1) organization of social services for 
their shelter, medical care, and education and 
(2) legislation creating these services. The book 
describes present practices in handling juvenile 
delinquents in Argentina, referring to specific 
legislation in the federal capital and in the prov- 
inces of Rosario, Mendoza, Cordova, and Santa 
Fé. He cites similar or contrasting legislation in 
other Latin-American countries, i.e., Brazil, Ec- 
uador, Mexico, Dominican Republic, and Uru- 
guay; and he stresses the good and bad points in 
the existing hemispheric police procedures and 
methods of handling children in trouble. He 
agrees with the standards and procedures recom- 
mended by the United States Children’s Bureau 
and with those suggested in 1947 by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency’s National Advisory Police 
Committee on Social Protection. 

Careful analysis of the Argentinian situation 
leads Dr. Araya to state that the establishment 
of juvenile courts has infucnced favorably the 
procedures utilized by the police in dealing with 
minors, that the final goal in his country is not 
to enforce penal measures, and that in most 
laws there has been progressive evolution to- 
ward more constructive work for children. 

Another point which he emphasizes and 
which is recognized also in our child welfare pro- 
grams in the United States is the investigation 
of detention practices. He is opposed to the de- 
tention of children in ordinary prisons even for a 
few hours, and he urges the establishment of 
detention homes outside of penal premises. 
Boarding-homes as used in Boston, he says, are 
good only if the minor does not have to spend 
any previous time at the police station. Other- 
wise, the child should undergo a special program 
of re-education and care. The unsatisfactory 
places where children are detained in Argentina 
are vigorously exposed, and the author charges 
that they become, after they regain freedom, 
“irreconcilable enemies of society.” In agree- 
ment with De Arenaza, Gonzalez Roura, and oth- 
er students of the subject, Dr. Araya maintains 
that children in trouble need to be protected at 
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once and wisely and that those who handle them 
should inspire confidence. 

The Argentinian police should be grateful to 
Dr. Araya for dedicating this book to them, for 
it is not only a tribute to their members but also 
gives hope for the future improvement of their 
present procedures and methods. 


MariA PINTADO RAHN 
Havana, Cuba 


Social Group Work, Principles and Practices. By 
HARLEIGH B. TRECKER. New York: Wom- 
an’s Press, 1948. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

Widely advertised as the first textbook in 
group work, this book was eagerly anticipated. 
Since it is the first book to attempt to provide 
systematic material for beginning workers, few 
comparisons can be made, and it is not easy to 
review. It seems best, therefore, to describe the 
purpose of the book, to estimate its probable 
use, and to note its value as a text. 

Mr. Trecker says that he is trying to answer 
the question, “What does the beginning group 
worker need to know and to understand about 
social agency groups in order to work with them 
effectively?” New workers need to be helped to 
an approach to working with groups and a point 
of view about them that will bring “knowledge, 
insight and skill.” The principles underlying 
professional skill in social group work should, he 
thinks, be made explicit. 

Part I deals with social group-work methods 
and principles, and Part II is made up of twen- 
ty-three selected excerpts from different group 
records. In the first part the major areas—the 
agency and community setting, the group, the 
individual in the group, and himself as a worker 
—are followed by a discussion of the worker’s 
responsibilities with reference to program devel- 
opment with the group, individual guidance, re- 
cording, use of community resources, and evalu- 
ation. These sections are followed by the final 
chapters on basic principles of group work and 
frontiers of group work. 

Of these chapters the most impressive seem 
to be those on “The Program Development 
Process in Social Group Work,” “Writing Rec- 
ords and Evaluating Social Group Work,” 
“Basic Principles of Social Group Work,” and 
the content on experimentation and research. 
But this does not mean that the other chapters 
are inadequate. In fact, all chapters seem to be 
good in terms of the author’s intentions and ac- 
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cording to the level on which the approach is 
made. 

Since most of the record excerpts are short, 
evaluating them is difficult. The first nineteen 
might be useful as illustrations in a categorical 
sense, but probably only the last four could be 
used for discussion of processes and factors in 
group situations. But some teachers will prefer 
more extensive record material. 

However, this is an extremely useful book. 
Whether or not it will be a major text for gradu- 
ate study in group work, the future will deter- 
mine. Its simple and direct style should make it 
valuable to both lay and professional group 
workers. Case workers and practitioners in allied 
areas of social work will probably find that it 
answers many of their questions about the prac- 
tice of group work. Reaching a variety of read- 
ers, it should have an outstanding place in the 
literature of this field. 

Since the textbook reflects the teacher’s 
point of view of content and his philosophy of 
learning, some instructors will wish to include 
more penetrating content on stages in group 
processes, factors in group processes, the selec- 
tion and transmission of culture in group-work 
practice, etc., as a part of an introductory 
course. Introductory material on the therapeutic 
use of the group in group-work agency settings 
is lacking, although under certain conditions an 
agency may have definite therapeutic goals with 
reference to special groups and still stay on the 
proper side of group therapy which should be 
practiced in a clinical setting. With the social 
work interest in therapy today, such a chapter 
might well be included in an elementary text to 
indicate the limits and possibilities of thera- 
peutic intentions in group-work programs. 

It might also be questioned whether the focus 
on group work as an aspect of social work prac- 
tice may not to some extent prejudice its poten- 
tial use in other areas such as public recreation or 
formal and informal education. The gap in un- 
derstanding between this service and social 
group-work practice might be bridged more 
easily if we avoid any one special focus in view- 
ing group work. Finally, this book should be a 
part of the library of every recreation worker, 
group worker, case worker, and teacher; and 
other social welfare workers should find it an 
important addition to their own bookshelves. 


W. L. KINDELSPERGER 


School of Social Work 
Tulane University 
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Old Age, Its Compensations and Rewards. By 
A. L. ViscHER, Dr. MEp. Translated from 
the German by BERNARD MIALL, Basle, 
Switzerland. Foreword by Lorp AMULREE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 200. $3.50. 


First known during World War I for his work 
on the mentality of war prisoners, Dr. Vischer 
has been for the last twenty years, director of 
the Municipal Home for the Aged at Basle. This 
small book, a distillate of a wide range of read- 
ing and of practical experience, is infused with a 
sense of the philosophic bases of life, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the recent spate of writing on 
this subject—a subject so urgent, so inevitable, 
so long in the condition of Mark Twain’s weather 
—talked about, submitted to, but not “done 
anything about.” 

Dr. Vischer treats age as a problem of in- 
volution, contrasted, although often concurrent 
with, evolution in the organism. “At birth, the 
entire pathology of senescence can be studied in 
the completed placenta,” and, in the aging brain 
he notes the replacement by connective tissue 
of “those nerve-cells in the brain which perform 
the highest functions.” On a medical back- 
ground simplified enough for any human being 
with a taste for history and human habits, the 
physiological and emotional processes of aging 
are outlined. Longevity, macrobiotics, care of 
the aged and their relation to the community, 
and problems of old age in other civilizations 
and at other periods are discussed, together 
with specific programs and proposals, such as 
the Swiss ‘‘Stéckli’” and the ‘‘gerocomio ideale” 
of the Italian anthropologist, Mantegazza—an 
“ideal” home, so carefully planned for unalloyed 
cheerfulness that Dr. Vischer’s sole fear for its 
inhabitants is “the curse of the aged, l’ennui 
mortel.” 

The philosophic implications of modern po- 
litical life are noted. “If the bourgeois was in- 
clined to overvalue age, the anti-bourgeois is 
undoubtedly a victim of the prejudice which 
overvalues youth,” and the “tendency of youth 
to close its ranks, to segregate itself, to entrench 
itself behind its exaggerated self-assessment’’ is 
compared with mores in other societies, in India, 
in China, Sparta, Rome, medieval Italy, among 
the African Galla, the Australian Bushmen, or 
the Fiji Islanders. Dr. Vischer brings into mod- 
ern psychiatric perspective the twentieth-cen- 
tury emphasis on “the child”—“as though hu- 
manity, in its collective subconscious, had a 


foreboding of the approaching collapse of civili- 
zation”; he writes with a full realization that 
“the generations are not superimposed like a 
stack of tiles, ... they present an infinite inter- 
penetration,” and with a recognition that “an 
opposition exists between the vertical powers, 
family and kin, and the horizontal political com- 
munity.” 

Excellent use is made of quotations, which 
here give texture and color, where treatment of 
the subject might have been technically sound, 
but bleak, or else too cozily “inspirational.” 
Mimnermus, Solon, Socrates, Galen, Euripides, 
Kalidasa, the author of Ecclesiastes, Mon- 
taigne, Goethe, Dostoevski, Osler, Carrel, Du 
Noiiy, and many more tempt the reader to note 
or to memorize. But in no sense is the book a 
Pollyanna paean for merelongevity. It minimizes 
none of the data of deterioration familiar to us 
all, either personally or vicariously, and obvi- 
ously is not for Hollywoodian readers who rele- 
gate the years to a coy oblivion by the purchase 
of a new hat. It is not, on the other hand, a pro- 
fessional treatise, but rather, a wise and quiet 
conversation across the centuries and into to- 
morrow, led by a sympathetic guide whose ob- 
ject is to point out the less thorny and more 
scenic paths for all of us who are en route, at 
whatever chronological way station. 

Attention might be called to a few slight er- 
rors, mainly of proofreading, such as ‘‘de Noiiy” 
for “du Noiiy,” “Carlo Goldini” for “‘Goldoni,” 
and, on page 109, probably an unwanted 7 in 
“prostrate,” as the word is used in connection 
with degenerative disorders. 


Jessie HirscHi 
Chicago 


Rural Health and Medical Care. By FREDERICK 
D. Mott, M.D., and Mitton I. Roemer, 
M.D., M.P.H. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. xvii+608. $6.50. 


In this comprehensive presentation of what is 
known today of health and disease in the rural 
communities of the United States and of the 
public health and medical care services avail- 
able for prevention and treatment, Drs. Mott 
and Roemer have made a scholarly and excep- 
tionally valuable contribution to the analysis of 
these problems. Although this book presents 
nothing that is essentially new, it is the first at- 
tempt to focus data from numerous studies of 
sickness rates, of distribution of medical per- 








sonnel and facilities, of costs and expenditures 
for medical care, on the needs and problems pe- 
culiar to rural communities. 

In this focus the authors analyze their data 
with an admirable freedom from bias. The nat- 
ural temptation to give undue weight and em- 
phasis to the deficiencies of rural resources, the 
drawbacks of sparsity of population and of geo- 
graphical remoteness, the correlations between 
the poverty of an agricultural economy and the 
incidence of related diseases, appears to have 
been carefully resisted; and the authors have 
been at some pains to distinguish the true dif- 
ferences between urban and rural populations 
from those problems common to groups through- 
out the country of similar economic, occupa- 
tional, and educational levels. This differentia- 
tion brings out sharply the health needs and 
hazards and the diseases peculiar to rural living, 
revealing problems not often considered by 
urban planners of health and medical care pro- 
grams. 

The vast number of surveys, studies, and re- 
ports drawn on by these physicians is handled 
with unusual skill to point up their relevance for 
rural health. Particularly noteworthy is the em- 
phasis on preventable disease, disability, and 
death; and the impact of this approach is im- 
pressive as the authors assemble their informa- 
tion from the standpoint of demonstrated need, 
of the known accomplishments of medical sci- 
ence when its services are readily available, and 
of the gross gaps and deficiencies in current re- 
sources and in current planning. 

This material has been handled with excep- 
tional clarity, and the book is excellently organ- 
ized for use as a reference for teachers and stu- 
dents of rural health. The extensive documen- 
tation points to exhaustive research, with perti- 
nently selected sources. Of particular signifi- 
cance to the subject is the analysis of the experi- 
ence of the Farm Security Administration and 
of other farm-planning groups. Dr. Mott’s asso- 
ciation with the F.S.A. gives authenticity and 
substance to this analysis of a program which 
has been little known to many persons con- 
cerned with plans for prepaid medical care for 
dependent and low-income groups. 

Although the authors have not glossed over 
the needlessly grim picture of health in the Unit- 
ed States, they are reasonably hopeful that from 
the ferment of activity in many rural com- 
munities and among many diverse groups will 
come the pressure of constructive planning for 
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broad-gauge measures. Their solutions, again, 
are not new; but their evidence of a positive at- 
titude of support from many rural communities 
is at least encouraging. 

Dora GOLDSTINE 


University of Chicago 


How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy. By 
J. K. Lasser. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv-+106. $3.00. 


The title of this book reflects the change that 
occurred in the concept of charity. Gone is the 
view that charity “blesses him that gives,”’ that 
self-sacrifice is a spiritual exercise enriching 
the giver. Instead the current view is that gifts 
to charity are required to carry out necessary 
community work and that therefore contribu- 
tions, like taxes, should be extracted as pain- 
lessly as possible. 

The author of this book is of course not re- 
sponsible for the changed attitude toward char- 
ity. He merely recognizes it, as, for example, 
when he says: “Voluntary contributions to in- 
stitutions and organizations that are devoted to 
public purposes are in the nature of self-imposed 
taxation. Were these services not performed— 
then the government itself would have to pro- 
vide them. Additional revenue from taxation 
would be required.... The apparent loss of 
governmental revenue is more than made up by 
the expenditures derived from contributed 
funds.” 

The attitude toward charity reflected by 
these statements opens up interesting questions. 
Among these is the belief that self-appointed 
custodians of the public welfare, not subject to 
recall by the electorate, can be depended upon 
to render essential public services on a nondis- 
criminatory basis and at a level consistent with 
the obligations and the conscience of the com- 
munity. Up to the present the record of private 
charity on these scores is in many instances su- 
perior to current performancesof public agencies. 
Nevertheless, there is always a risk involved for 
the future when essential services are placed 
beyond the will of the electorate. 

Quite apart from the questions of public pol- 
icy it raises, this book is a document of unusual 
interest from the factual standpoint alone. How 
many people know, for example, that a wealthy 
couple with a $400,000 income can give a gift 
of $100,000 to charitable agencies at a cost to 
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them of only $19,000. In fact, our tax laws make 
it possible in some situations for a donor to 
make a profit out of his charitable contributions. 
The author cites (p. 22) the case of a single man 
with an income of $160,000 who actually came 
out $12 ahead by giving $1,000 to charity. By 
giving the gift in stocks that had appreciated in 
value, he not only obtained the deduction for 
his gift but also escaped the capital gains tax on 
his appreciated securities. 

People who are interested in the financing of 
private charity will find a wealth of information 
in this book. Moreover, the material is clearly 
presented and is copiously illustrated with case 
materials that clarify the operations of the 
tax laws and regulations. The data cover the 
giving problems of corporations and partner- 
ships as well as those of individuals. The author 
knows his way through and around all these 
complex issues. 

W. McM. 
University of Chicago 


And Call It Peace. By MARSHALL KNAPPEN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. 213. $3.00. 


After General Eisenhower has been president 
of Columbia University for perhaps five years, 
he would do well to read this book, for it tells 
how and why his brilliant military victories won 
but half the battle; and how the A.M.G., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Secretary Morgenthau may 
in all probability have lost the other half—i.e., 
reorienting the German people away from 
Hohenzollernism and Hitlerism and in favor of 
democracy and peace. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that not even a score of such devastating 
indictments as this book, by such a competent, 
frank, and fearless writer as Professor (“Colo- 
nel”) Knappen, could now swerve Secretary 
Marshall, President Truman, and General Clay 
from their fatal course. Its exposure of the ap- 
palling deficiencies of the military mind and 
methods may prove useful as the developing 
struggle between Congress and the Pentagon 
over control of our national destiny becomes 
crucial in the next few years. 

Dr. Knappen is well known as a conscientious 
liberal and an able historian. Convinced of the 
wisdom of the government’s plan to recruit one 
hundred experienced educators for the reorienta- 
tion of the Germans, he enlisted in 1943 for 
work in the Education and Religion Section of 


the A.M.G., and spent three years on the field, 
emerging as a sadly disillusioned “Colonel.” His 
concern over the whole situation and his convic- 
tion of failure do not arise, however, from the 
outcome of his own special efforts with the 
churches and their youth work (chaps. xi, xii, 
xiv, “Cardinal Faulhaber, Bishop Wurm,” 
“Niemiller,” and “Youth Work’). In fact, he 
found the Catholic leaders, because of the inter- 
nationalism of their faith, more co-operative in 
the exorcism of the devils of militaristic nation- 
alism and aggression than the Evangelicals. It 
was the general A.M.G. neglect of, and even 
contempt for, the civilian educators and the im- 
portance and the problems of setting up a pro- 
gram of de-Nazified schools that disillusioned 
Dr. Knappen. Evidence of the ignorance, the 
red tape, the feudal organization, the “buck- 
passing,” the crass unimaginativeness of the 
A.M.G. “brass” is given in detail. We are told 
that in two years the pitifully small and over- 
worked staff of the Section suffered nine changes 
of superior officers, to say nothing of time-wast- 
ing staff reorganizations, replacements, and 
transfers. Many of these transfers to the head- 
ship of this educational and religious section of 
A.M.G. were of “brass” who were thus saved 
from demotion in rank or from outright dis- 
charge. By July, 1947, the staff numbered fifty 
for the work of rehabilitating and reorienting 
the entire educational system of the twenty- 
three million Germans in the American Zone— 
not enough for a high school of two thousand 
pupils in the United States. No wonder, when 
one learns that West Point had offered no 
courses whatsoever in military government un- 
til 1941. Moreover, the Section’s initial and care; 
fully planned program was rejected by President 
Roosevelt as “too soft” and their later projects 
hamstrung by the “crime and blunder” of the 
Morgenthau Plan. The volume and variety of 
the handicaps in securing paper for new text- 
books, getting them printed, etc., can only be 
indicated in this review; nothing but a reading 
of the summary (pp. 178-79) can do them jus- 
tice. 

Dr. Knappen’s disillusionment seems to have 
been predicated primarily upon his supposition 
that Article IV of the Atlantic Charter was 
meant in all sincerity and that President Roose- 
velt knew enough of the blunders of the Recon- 
struction Period after 1865 to realize that to 
feel “pretty vengeful just now” (p. 3) was un- 
statesman-like to say the least! The book is 





sate 





heartily recommended to President Truman, 
his secretaries of State and War, the Com- 
mandant of West Point, and all the G.I.’s 
and noncom’s who (see p. 7) would have liked 
to write such a book but did not have the liter- 
ary ability or the nerve. 


CuHARLEs H. LYTTLE 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Alternatives to Serfdom. By JoHN Maurice 
Ctark. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 
Pp. xii+153+vi. $3.00. 

This volume by Professor Clark, of Colum- 
bia University, comprises five fairly popular 
lectures delivered by him on the William W. 
Cook foundation at the University of Michigan. 
The title suggests sympathy on the author’s 
part with the antediluvian economic ideas of 
Friedrich Hayek, whose little book in bitter 
opposition to collectivism or socialism in any 
form or degree, and even to trade-unionism, was 
at one time a best-seller in conservative and re- 
actionary circles. But Professor Clark is not a 
dogmatic laissez-faire-ist and is not a foe of ad- 
vanced social welfare legislation or of judicious 
control of “business” in the interest of the con- 
sumers or unorganized labor. 

He believes in what is now the fashion, in 
Europe as well as here, to call the Mixed Sys- 
tem—a system which retains a good deal of pri- 
vate and competitive industry, much national- 
ized or socialized industry, and considerable 
natural monopoly subject to adequate regula- 
tion. He believes.in genuine collective bargain- 
ing, in an increasing and substantial participa- 
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tion by the workers in management and deter- 
mination of corporate policies, in more democ- 
racy within the labor organizations, and in rea- 
sonableness at all times in settling industrial dis- 
putes. He is not afraid to say that capitalism is 
now on the defensive; neither is he afraid to 
recognize that, while the individual right to 
strike is inalienable in a free society, general or 
regional strikes in essential services or industries 
might, under certain conditions, require serious 
limitation. 

What we need and should work for is a bal- 
anced society, but the quest for maximum prof- 
its cannot insure either stability or equity. 
Adam Smith’s faith in “the invisible hand” is 
no longer entertained by scientific or enlight- 
ened economists and sociologists. Professor 
Clark emphasizes and illustrates the enormous 
complexity of the practical economic problems 
we have to face and solve, especially in connec- 
tion with wage adjustments, the conflict be- 
tween the immediate interest of workers and the 
legitimate claims of the public, the prevention 
of unemployment, etc. 

His treatment will be unacceptable to the 
Right as well as to the Left. He will be charged 
with bias and undue readiness to favor compro- 
mises at the expense of the deeper and broader 
aspirations of labor. His warnings against col- 
lectivism—he equates it with serfdom—will 
seem to many modern liberals too sweeping and 
unqualified. On the whole, however, the book 
makes for mutual understanding, tolerance, and 
the sincere application of the Golden Rule to 
our economic relationships—a consummation 
devoutly to be desired. 


Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Sydney Olivier: Letters and Selected Writings. Edited 
with a Memoir by MARGARET OLIVIER. With 
Some Impressions by BERNARD SHAW. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. 252. $4.00. 

For five hundred years now we people of the 
North Atlantic have been opening up the rest of the 
world, developing it economically as a subsidiary to 
our own economic development. From time to time 
during this half-millennium some prophet has arisen 
to preach the need for social as well as economic de- 
velopment. Not only increased productivity for sale 
in world markets, but also a more equal distribution 
of the rewards and opportunities of life has been the 
quest of these social reformers: Among those who 


have thus stood for social welfare as well as for eco- 
nomic gain, not only for people in the industrially 
developed countries butalso for the inhabitants of the 
underdeveloped lands, Sydney Olivier holds a high 
place. For thirty years (1882-1913) he worked for 
the people of the West Indies, half of that time in the 
British Colonial Office and half in official posts in the 
Caribbean, culminating in a distinguished governor- 
ship of Jamaica, to which he had been called by the 
island’s own leaders after a disastrous earthquake. 
At a time when the Colonial Office was under almost 
irresistible pressure by exploitative lobbies, he did 
something to keep alive in it the humanitarian tra- 
ditions of the nineteenth century. In this he was 
greatly helped by his Comtean positivism and Fa- 
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bian socialism, his tolerance for evangelical funda- 
mentalism on account of its humane equalitarian- 
ism, his keen observation of both natural and social 
phenomena, his forcefulness as a writer, and his 
general zest for life. His White Capital and Coloured 
Labour (1906, revised 1929) and Jamaica: The 
Blessed Island (1936) have become classics in their 
field, as well as part of the immense literary output 
of the British Fabian socialists, among whom he was 
the one great and continuing authority on colonial 
welfare. His widow has published in this little vol- 
ume a memoir of her husband, garnished with letters 
to and from such intimates as Graham Wallas and 
H. G. Wells, preceded by Bernard Shaw’s impres- 
sions and Lord Olivier’s own brief fragment of an 
autobiography, and followed by a few writings and 
addresses of his, some recollections by former associ- 
ates, and some annotated extracts from the records 
of the Jamaican legislative council. The total effect 
is to give a number of glimpses of a vital personality 
and a well-lived life, without however any very thor- 
ough or scientific analysis of his practical aims or 
constructive achievements. 

W. Harpy WIcKWAR 

Hamilton College 

Clinton, New York 


Youth-serving Organizations: National Nongovern- 
mental Associations. By M. M. CHAMBERS. 3d ed., 
prepared for the Committee on Youth Problems 
of the American Council on Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 
Pp. xi+162. $3.00. 


The third edition of a handbook on Youth-serving 
Organizations has recently been issued by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The first edition, which 
appeared in 1937, was one of the valuable publica- 
tions of the American Youth Commission. It is for- 
tunate that this handbook has been brought up to 
date, for it is a very useful tool. 

The main body of the book consists of data about 
approximately two hundred and fifty organizations. 
These organizations include not only youth mem- 
bership associations having a majority of their mem- 
bership under the age of twenty-five but also adult 
organizations concerned in part with youth services. 
The latter type of organizations includes lay organi- 
zations as well as those staffed by professional work- 
ers. The information, which has been secured direct 
from the headquarters of these organizations, covers 
such items as membership, purpose, activities, pub- 
lications, staff, and financial studies. 

The valuable introduction sets forth some of the 
general trends in the membership of these organiza- 
tions since the year 1937. The changing status of 
family life and the industrial scene, the war, religious 
and political ideas and movements, have affected the 
attitudes and morale o’ young people. These 
changes are reflected to some degree in the size 
and programs of these organizations. 


The book provides a useful reference for persons 
concerned with youth, whether they be farmers, 
trade-unionists, or social workers. 


Lucy P. CARNER 


Division on Education and Recreation 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago 


A Case Work Approach to Sex Delinquents. Edited by 
Rosa WEssEL. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1947. Pp. 132. $1.50. 


These papers by different authors suggest an ad- 
vance in case-work methods of helping infected 
women and girls achieve greater social health. The 
book should be of interest to those who seek not only 
to control the venereal diseases but to help these 
self-destructive people find better answers to their 
problems of living. Public health and law-enforce- 
ment agencies will find here a weapon for the long 
battle, where the disease is cured with little change in 
the impulses and behavior producing it. The writers 
offer no panacea. They point out that social case 
work cannot offer a solution of the problem of the 
“world’s oldest profession.” Their findings represent 
only “a modest attempt in one locality” to reach out 
to some of the individuals who may respond to an 
offer of help. 

Thus, these studies extend beyond questions of 
health or law enforcement. In illustrative cases show- 
ing the process of treatment, the account is so de- 
tailed that social workers with different orientations 
may understand the process. Here is the application 
of the functional approach in an authoritative set- 
ting that imposed severe limits on length and fre- 
quency of interviews. There is the difference in view- 
point between case-work participants in the centers 
discussed and case work elsewhere, in dealing with 
promiscuity and prostitution, which centers around 
the acceptance and advantageous use of authorita- 
tive controls by those employing the functional ap- 
proach, instead of the view of many case workers 
that this setting is inimical to client-worker relation- 
ship. Important also are the results of the approach 
employed in limited time, as opposed to treatment 
for the “total personality” through long, intensive 
interviews, focused on changing the “underlying 
conflicts.” 

The material here comes from two types of case 
work for promiscuous girls, one conducted by the 
Baltimore Department of Public Welfare; the other 
by the Baltimore Rapid Treatment Center, under 
the joint auspices of the city and the United States 
Public Health Service. Qualified case-work staff 
functioned at both centers. The reports describe the 
services, offer illustrative case material, define the 
philosophy underlying the approach, describe proc- 
ess and movement, sharing techniques which might 
have contributed to the results. One paper concerns 
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a woman who came voluntarily to the center, and 
another gives a “‘full case record of one completed 
probationary process.” Rosa Wessel’s Introduction 
offers orientation, and she adds a comment on the 
fourth paper. 

The book’s style and close thinking deserve re- 
spect and appreciation. In World War II, organized 
and adequately financed skilled effort contributed to 
the results. The selective factor was also at work. 
Miss Rappaport writes: “In the Protective Service 
. .. at the point of intake we maintain the authority 
of our own separate function, even in relation to the 
court, for we accept only those who seem to want to 
change. We cannot work with the feeble-minded, the 
mentally ill, nor with those who do not want to use 
the service... .” 

These important aspects of case work in the set- 
ting described show the need of discriminating in- 
take and a united community, state, and nation. 
And we note a faith “‘that human beings have great 
capacity to change.” 

The material shows structure and function goals, 
depicting the skill with which focus can be shifted in 
terms of the reality situation and, how in the rapid 
treatment center, described by Miss Moss, the limi- 
tation of time appears to have become an asset. 

The writers of these studies should continue their 
important work of creative service, experimentation, 
and research in this difficult field. 

RutH TOPPING 
Chicago 


Juvenile Delinquency and Destitution in Poona. By 
Mrs. GosHasp N. RuTToonsHA. Poona: Deccan 
College, 1947. Pp. 180. Rs. 8 (app. $2.50). 


Mrs. Ruttoonsha’s study is one of the “Deccan 
College Dissertation Series.” It is based on the Bom- 
bay Children Act of 1924 providing for a juvenile 
court in the province of Bombay. The author con- 
siders outcomes over a five-year period among the 
777 cases for which sufficient records for the purpose 
were available; in the city of Poona. She has included 
many Indian reports in her extensive Bibliography; 
but her “Historical Survey” omits reference to In- 
dian concepts of crime because the Act was based 
entirely upon Western concepts. On the other hand, 
she has found it unavoidable to give constant con- 
sideration to peculiarly Indian conditions. Charts 
and graphs accompany her understanding analysis 
of the varying aspects of the cases reported. 

The very few juvenile courts in India are crim- 
inal courts. Nevertheless, the parental ideal has 
largely prevailed, and no official stigma or other 
penalty follow juveniles (boys and girls under six- 
teen) into adult life. In fact, offenders are far fewer 
than destitute and neglected children as juvenile 
court concerns. Begging, running away, stealing, oc- 
casional sex misdeeds, and gambling were the com- 
monest offenses. Most of the children came from 
very poor homes and broken homes. In nearly all 
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cases the break was caused by death. “Deterioration 
of status” was found especially serious after the 
death of the father. Few children ran away or stole 
while the harvest season provided plenty of food and 
happiness. (Almost never were there gangs, but often 
juveniles offended in pairs.) 

Widespread and extreme poverty, wretched hous- 
ing or lack of housing (this reviewer remembers 
when 10,000 lived in the open in Madras), illiteracy, 
debilitating diseases, children not employed yet not 
in school, a variety of languages and many vernacu- 
lars, deep-seated customs such as caste beggary or 
caste concubinage, exploitation of girls by procurers 
or relatives, almost a total lack of social agencies, 
the writer shows both aggrandize and segmentize the 
problem. Besides, only Bombay city has a special 
children’s magistrate. In a few other cities an ordi- 
nary judge is assisted by “honorary magistrates,” 
often women. An All-India Children Act is very 
greatly needed. 

Although not nearly enough institutions are 
available for placement of offending or destitute 
children, there is scarcely any other provision for 
juvenile court wards. Mrs. Ruttoonsha recommends 
that wherever a subsidy would probably bring the 
child’s home up to the standard of required fitness, 
such subsidy be offered. A probation officer could ex- 
ercise needed oversight for offenders. Often a child 
will not fit into his community after being forced to 
live in one too different from his own. For instance, 
in a certain jungle tribe a girl will not be recognized 
if she has ever worn a choli (a blouse). 

The chapter on “Conclusions” makes excellent 
recommendations, such as fair wages, health and un- 
employment insurance, economic provision for the 
aged, widows, and orphans, proper housing, estab- 
lishment of play centers and creches, compulsory 
education to the minimum age of fourteen, school 
feeding, firm dealing with adults exploiting children, 
raising the total standard of living to insure the so- 
cial security and richness of experience that youth 
share in craving. The difficulties in the way of such 
changes look almost insurmountable to a foreign ob- 
server. But the devotion and intelligence of Indian 
patriots in their once again independent nation may 
well bring juvenile courts, welfare agencies, and the 
economic and social advance of their country, far 
ahead of what now seems possible, within a compara- 
tively few years. Meanwhile we Americans can learn 
some things from their wisdom along the way. 


Hazet E. Foster 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Rehabilitation of the Patient: Social Casework in 
Medicine. By CAROLINE H. ELLEDGE. With a 
Foreword by Purp D. Witson, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. Pp. xii+112. 
$2.50. 

This little volume is properly described as 

“timely” in view of the present interest in rehabili- 
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tation due to the dramatic needs of the veteran, 
which are seen in any stratum of the population. 
The book holds out for the physically impaired a 
reasonable hope that they may look forward to use- 
ful and satisfying lives. Social case work in the trans- 
formation of hope into reality is important, especial- 
ly the contribution that medical social work in co- 
operation with other professions makes to the relief 
of suffering. 

The author presents a series of cases with differ- 
ent physical handicaps and preserves the individual 
personalities and social situations of the people who 
are the “‘cases.” When, as in the case discussions, the 
person is considered in relation to his handicap and 
the resources that are available to him, the function 
of the medical social worker is clarified and the neces- 
sary relation to other professions is also seen. The 
contribution of the case worker is shown to be not 
only the individualization of the patient but also the 
help that he is offered to deal with his attitude and 
the attitude of others to his handicap, so that he may 
move on to productive use of his own personal and 
social] resources. 

Experienced case workers will not find exhaustive 
analyses either of the individual or of the case-work 
process by which he was helped. Nor does this book 
seem the place for that kind of case-work discussion. 
Moreover, as Dr. Wilson points out in the Fore- 
word, the cases presented are all relatively success- 
ful. This seems reasonable in view of the author’s at- 
tempt to “‘demonstrate the scope and skill” of medi- 
cal social work. In addition, cases which have failed 
might have involved complications in analysis that 
would have subordinated the picture of team work 
and the presentation of function to technical con- 
siderations. 

This book should be read with profit by the lay 
person because importance of the community in re- 
habilitation programs is clearly recognized. It will 
also be of value to beginning social workers and to 
young physicians because the basic case-work prin- 
ciples are presented without annoying professional 
‘Sargon.” There is further presented the specific con- 
tribution of the social case worker to the successful 
practice of medicine, with the understanding that 
the case worker gives depth and perspective to the 
understanding of the patient only in co-operation 
with and as a part of the skill and knowledge of the 
physician and other professional personnel. 


BERNECE K. SIMON 
University of Chicago 


Sociology: a Synopsis of Principles. By Joun F. 
Cuser. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1947. Pp. xiv+ 590. $3.50. 

The author tells us this is the “product of thirteen 
years of struggle with the problems of elementary 
sociology instruction in liberal arts colleges and state 
universities”; the publishers say it has had a signal 


success, for “approximately two hundred universities 
and colleges in all sections of the country”’ have al- 
ready adopted it as the text for basic courses in soci- 
ology. It would be a bit ingenuous, however, to see a 
causal relationship here and to assume that this is 
the text that instructors in elementary sociology 
have been awaiting. After ten years with the problem 
of choosing a text for next year’s classes, my opinion 
is that this is little superior to its best-seller prede- 
cessors. 

It is fair to note in the author’s Preface that he is 
‘not satisfied with the results,”’ that he “offers this 
volume as one tentative approach to the textbook 
aspect of the total problem.” But, the “‘total prob- 
lem’’ of teaching sociology to any group of students 
or to just anybody, is a problem not so much of 
teaching as of sociology. In its present state of disor- 
ganization it is just not teachable in a way which 
makes it understandable and challenging to student 
orinstructor. Hence, Mr. Cuber seems to be attempt- 
ing the impossible: that of presenting a meaningful 
and well-ordered outline of chaos. It is true that he 
is only one sociologist and can hardly be expected to 
reorder the science of society in an introductory 
text; but has he taken a step in the right direction? 
This would have meant a considerable sacrifice of 
the things which appear and reappear in every new 
text and revision; it would have meant, further, 
turning his back on many sociological idols—and a 
smaller book; but, why not? 

Mr. Cuber has made some sacrifices; but he has 
not sacrificed the right things. For example, “mind- 
ful of the mental immaturity” of students in the 
elementary courses, with the dubious purpose of 
‘meeting them where they are,’’ he jettisons most of 
the tables, graphs, maps, and footnotes which have 
come to be accepted as necessary. This is done be- 
cause the beginning student pays little attention to 
them, anyway, and if there is an exception he is only 
liable to be distracted for his pains. When dealing 
with quantitative data Mr. Cuber prefers, mostly, to 
use more words. Also, there is little illustrative mate- 
rial because “instructors are familiar with the con- 
tent of the field.” If they happen to be incompetent, 
each chapter has a selected bibliography to guide 
them (and their more ambitious pupils) to the 
sources of the author’s generalizations. This is the 
type of sacrifice which, other things remaining equal, 
will make the course more palatable to the under- 
graduate who seems to abhor anything related to 
mathematics and wants all knowledge about any 
subject neatly packaged between the covers of a 
single volume; but it is not an answer to the disillu- 
sionment of that undergraduate who completes his 
first acquaintance with the mass of mingled precept 
and concept constituting what the author calls “a 
body of scientific knowledge about human relation- 
ships.” 

There has not been an adequate job of weeding. 
Tables, and graphs, and maps (with the right in- 
structor) can be exciting—but only if they supple- 
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ment exciting ideas. If the latter are dull, if there is 
no satisfaction (outside a grade) in mastering them; 
if they are the usual half-digested, unrelated ideas of 
our introductory texts, there should be little wonder 
about the “uncomplimentary popular estimate” of 
sociology and sociologists. Mr. Cuber should have 
worried less about footnotes and more about the es- 
sential merit of hoary concepts like “‘socia] interac- 
tion: cooperation and competition”; more about the 
reason for devoting space to such things. If he had, 
he would probably have thrown out a good deal, 
although he might have retained some by the formu- 
la which he has used for “social disorganization,” a 
concept of which he is justly critical. Chapter xxvii 
begins on a grown-up note of appraisal: “modern 
‘research and thinking has raised serious questions 
concerning this concept . . . it now appears doubtful 
that... social disorganization can be retained as a 
valid one to the person who desires to think realisti- 
cally about human behavior and society.” This is 
true of so much classroom sociology that sociologists 
should engage in self-criticism more often. The per- 
petuation of the “tried and true” in this, as in other 
fields, is the easier course, but not the most reward- 
ing for either side of the desk. Tinkering with the 
text format is not enough; a complete and radical 
change in content is long overdue. When it comes, 
one result will be the instructor’s better opinion o 

his students’ mentality, and vice versa. 


Mason T. RECORD 
Connecticut College 


The Dixie Frontier: A Social History of the Southern 
Frontier from the First Transmontane Beginnings 
to the Civil War. By Everett? Wick. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 374. $4.50. 


The “Dixie Frontier” is that area in which trails 
were first blazed and settlements made by transmon- 
tane immigrants from Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia mainly through the Cumberland Gap and 
later down the Ohio. The frontier country so defined 
was first limited to Kentucky and Tennessee, then 
spread to southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, west- 
ward to Missouri and Arkansas, southward to north- 
ern Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

This book can be read with pleasure by those who 
want no more than a good tale of adventure and a 
vivid account of other times and other ways. It can 
be read with profit by those who want a well-docu- 
mented account of this part of our social history. 
Two-thirds of the bibliography of thirty-three pages 
is source material. The secondary sources include 
sixty-seven county and local histories and seventy 
unpublished Master’s theses. 

As a cultural area the frontier farther north set- 
tled by men and women from Pennsylvania and 
New York probably differed very little from the 
grontier society described. One is impressed by the 
poughness, permanence, and dominating power of 
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the cultural pattern developed so far as attitudes, 
manners, political, economic, and social ideas are 
concerned. So much of what has seemed to observers 
characteristically American stems to an extraordi- 
nary degree from the ways of this segment of the 
population. 

HazeL Kyrx 
University of Chicago 


The American People: A Study in National Char- 
acter. By GEOFFREY GoRER. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


This study of Americans—not, indeed, of all of 
them but of about two-thirds of the inhabitants—is 
not offered as a profound anthropological treatise, 
though the author is an anthropologist. It is not to 
be taken without reservations and qualifications, as 
he recognizes. It is an unpretentious and friendly, 
half-humorous interpretation of a heterogeneous na- 
tion stillin the making, still thinking in terms of new 
frontiers and pioneering. 

Most of Mr. Gorer’s generalizations and infer- 
ences are valid enough. Some are hasty, dubious, and 
strained. Some are based on misconceptions. After 
all, Mr. Gorer is an educated young Englishman of 
an admittedly provincial type, who in the whole of 
his life has spent less than two months north of Cam- 
bridge and who has observed, watched, and investi- 
gated us for only seven short years. He has not 
known many American farmers, nor many miners 
and foundry workers. However, the book is clever, 
lively, adroit, and mildly tonic. Here are a few of its 
generalizations: 

Americans do not like authority and government. 
They despise professional politicians, soldiers, and 
bureaucrats. Americans have no respect for govern- 
ment. Children, naturally, resent parental author- 
ity, and fathers cheerfully renounce it. They want to 
be buddies with their sons and to help train them for 
masculine sports and activities. In America the 
mothers and the schoolteachers mold the character 
of the children and inculcate the precepts and rules 
of conduct. America is mother-land par excellence. 
Business is man’s affair; culture, manners, and mor- 
als, women’s province. It is in women’s clubs that 
the future of the U.N. and the world is now being de- 
cided. Americans are gregarious and superficially 
genial; sincere, deep friendship is rare. Americans do 
not value privacy. In the normal home nearly every- 
thing is open to inspection: the shades are halfway 
up at night, and in some cases families have been re- 
quested to move out because of their furled shades. 
Most Americans eat in the kitchen. To an American, 
“home” means a place where he might like to live 
and be comfortable. 

Americans think of democracy in terms of their 
own ways and habits, and people are good, demo- 
cratic, if they act like Americans. Everything Ameri- 
can is superior to things foreign and different. “Free 
enterprise” is a fetish, regarded uncritically, with a 
quasi-religious fervor. Man is a machine or a small 
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part of a machine, and the dollar is the criterion of 
success. 

America is the richest and potentially the strong- 
est country in the world, but the people are im- 
mature, provincial, and naive. Moreover, they lack 
a sense of civic responsibility and political farsight- 
edness. If they acquire these qualities, their power 
and influence will be incalculable—and wholly salu- 
tary. Until they do, the world will not trust their un- 
stable diplomacy, nor rely on their pledges. 

It iseasy to puncture some of these facile general- 
izations, but scarcely worth while. Much in the book 
is keen and just. A little is amusing. All is devoid of 
any trace of malice. 

ViSe ¥. 


A Wandering Student: The Story of a Purpose. By 
Sir BERNARD ParEs. Syracuse University Press 
in co-operation with Howell, Roskin, Publishers, 
1948. Pp. xv+ 448. $4.50. 


The author of this book is unquestionably the 
Western world’s foremost living authority on Rus- 
sia. For fifty years, since his college daysin England, 
he has studied that mysterious empire, traveled in 
it, lived with its people in town and country, and 
written books and articles on it. He was knighted for 
his services in interpreting the Russians to the Brit- 
ish and the latter to the former. He speaks and 
writes Russian. He has lectured to Russian audi- 
ences, educated and uneducated. He has known 
many Russian leaders, some intimately. He has al- 
ways been independent and frank in expressing his 
liberal sentiments and has managed to disarm suspi- 
cion and inspire confidence. 

For these and other reasons his latest book on 
Russia is exceptionally interesting and valuable. It 
is partly autobiographical, and it shows that he has 


been, in truth, a wandering student. Yet he has 
found time to organize Russian studies and classes, 
to found and edit Russian reviews, to plan various 
enterprises designed to promote friendly and mu- 
tually beneficial relations between Britain and what 
is now the Soviet Union. 

There are no surprising revelations in the book. 
But there are stories, anecdotes, pen pictures, esti- 
mates, sketches which help us to understand the 
Russian mentality and temperament. There are, 
naturally, judgments, favorable as well as adverse, 
upon many questions that have perplexed the West- 
ern peoples and their diplomats. 

Sir Bernard is no Communist or fellow-traveler. 
He is not blind to the blunders of Russian policy 
since the end of the shooting war. He admires Stalin 
but not Molotov. He believes that Russian tactics 
have forfeited much world good will toward the Sovi- 
et union and its Socialist system, but he is no sup- 
porter of Churchill’s policies or of the Truman doc- 
trine. He does not regard a third world war as in- 
evitable, but anti-Russian cliques and sensational 
journalists in this country are no champions of peace, 
democracy, or justice. Some of the measures we have 
taken lately he regards as definitely hostile to Rus- 
sia, unwarranted and not directed against com- 
munism or aggression. He pleads for discrimination 
and perspective in writing about Russian realities, 
and deplores American ignorance of much in Rus- 
sian history, psychology, and geography that is es- 
sential to comprehension. American warmongers 
perplex him more than the Russians ever did. He 
does not believe that the Hearst-McCormick press 
represents American public opinion. The freedom of 
the press, he aptly remarks, is not the same as the 
freedom of the purse. 

Altogether, a good and useful book to read and 
ponder at this juncture. 

ViSoY¥. 
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Permanent and Total Disability Insurance: A 

Report to the Senate Committee on Finance 

from the Advisory Council on Social Security 

(80th Congress, 2d session). Washington, 

D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1948. Pp. 25. 

This Advisory Council of seventeen members 
representing various backgrounds and interests 
was appointed in September, 1947, for the pur- 
pose of providing the Senate Committee on 
Finance with recommendations for (1) the im- 
provement of the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program and (2) the provision of protection 
against the risk of permanent and total dis- 
ability. This Report, submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Finance in May, 1948, describes 
the Advisory Council’s proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a federal social insurance system 
compensating against the risk of permanent and 
total disability. It was preceded in April, 1948, 
with recommendations for the extension and 
improvement of the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance program. 

The Report points out the need for the pro- 
tection proposed by estimating that on an aver- 
age day two million persons in this country are 
kept from gainful employment by disabilities 
which have extended for more than six months. 
Resulting economic hardship faced by disabled 
individuals and their families is obviously severe 
and possibly permanent. While workmen’s 
compensation acts afford protection against 
work-connected disabilities, less than 5 per cent 
of all permanent and total disabilities are so 
connected. Private insurance and programs for 
special groups such as veterans, railroad em- 
ployees, and some governmental employees 
cover only a small percentage more. Thus, in the 
highest percentage of cases, savings and other 
resources are quickly exhausted for general liv- 
ing and medical expenses, and the victim be- 
comes dependent on public assistance. A social 
insurance system is advocated by the Council 
as the only adequate method of “preventing de- 
pendency from income loss” arising from this 
risk. 

Under the plan presented, permanent and 


total disability insurance coverage would be 
grafted onto the existing O.A.S.I. program so 
that it could be administered as an extension of 
coverage already provided. 

The major factors of the recommended legis- 
lation are as follows: 


1. Disability protection to workers who have had 
10 years of service in jobs covered by the law; or who 
also have had employment for at least one-half of the 
time after commencement of the act and before on- 
set of disability; and half of the time employed with- 
in the year preceding disability. 

2. To be considered permanently and totally dis- 
abled and eligible for benefits the person must be 
incapable of self-support for more than 6 months 
with likelihood that the condition would last for a 
“Jong and indefinite time.” Disability must be 
‘medically proved by objective tests.” 

3. The worker would receive monthly benefits 
equal to the amount allowed under the old-age in- 
surance part of the law but no benefits would be 
allowed for dependents. 

4. Benefits would continue as long as disability 
continued or until 65 years of age, when old-age 
benefits would be provided during disability. 

5. Rehabilitation services would be available for 
the purpose of helping beneficiaries to return to gain- 
ful employment and if a person refused to accept re- 
habilitation or to undergo periodic medical examina- 
tions, benefits would be stopped. 

6. No benefits would be paid during any time 
when a worker was entitled to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and it is contemplated that other disability 
benefits sponsored by governmental agencies would 
be brought into a cooperative relationship so that 
the beneficiary would receive only the largest benefit 
in case of eligibility to two separate plans. 


It is estimated that one-tenth to one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of pay roll would give adequate and 
continuing contributory support to the pro- 
posed program and that if it were immediately 
enacted, together with the Council’s recommen- 
dations for extended coverage under the 
O.A.S.I. program, there would be from 20,000 to 
50,000 beneficiaries annually in the early 1950’s, 
increasing to perhaps 100,000 by 1960 and 
800,000 ultimately. In view of the low cost of 
the proposed program the Council feels that 
there would need to be no increase in pay-roll 
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contributions beyond what they have already 
proposed for the expanded O.A.S.I. program. 

The Report was signed by fifteen of the 
seventeen Council members with two unidenti- 
fied members opposing the inclusion of the risk 
of total and permanent disability under any 
social insurance program, favoring instead the 
provision of disability protection through the 
addition of a new category to the present state- 
federal assistance program. Their program is 
included in the report transmitted to the Senate 
Committee as a dissenting memorandum, with 
their opposition based on a contended lack of 
insurability of the risk of permanent and total 
disability—citing, for example, the unsatisfac- 
tory experience of life insurance companies with 
such coverage; the difficulty of evaluating claims 
for rheumatism, nervous disorders, etc.; and 
diminishing employability. Other arguments are 
presented but with less logic. 

The majority group of the Council offers such 
a conservative plan in terms of coverage and 
benefits that it is hard to see the contention of 
the minority group. In view of the cost of 
medical care and possible special services plus 
the cost of possibly caring for dependents, most 
beneficiaries would need a considerable amount 
of assistance tosupplement their insurance bene- 
fits as do so many of the old age and survivors 
insurance recipients today. There is in fact a 
discrepancy between what the Council indicates 
that they hope to get for the permanent and 
totally disabled worker (relief from “social dis- 
advantages of compelling the victims of this 
misfortune to depend upon public assistance’’) 
and the benefits which the proposed insurance 
plan provides. One would, of course, like to see 
even this plan enacted as a step in the direction 
of providing reasonable social insurance bene- 
fits for totally and permanently disabled mem- 
bers of society and their dependents. The ad- 
ministrative structure seems sound, and the 
minimal expense offers no obstacle. 


RICHARD G. GUILFORD 
University of Minnesota 


Personnel in Local Offices of State Public Assist- 
ance Agencies, 1946, Part II: Size and Com- 
position of Local Office Staffs. By VIvIAN 
B. NorMaN and Dorotay R. Buck.in. (Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance Report No. 12.) 
Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, 1948. Pp. 24. 


The interesting and useful report on salaries 
in local public assistance offices which was is- 
sued in 1947 has now been supplemented by this 
present report on the staffing of the local offices. 

The total number of full-time employees in- 
cluded in the study is 31,970. Part-time em- 
ployees, who represented only 1 per cent of total 
local employees, were excluded from the basic 
tables. 

Small offices predominate in the national pic- 
ture of public assistance. More than half of all 
offices are manned by 5 workers or less. Among 
the 2,956 offices studied, 93 were either handled 
by part-time workers or reported vacancies in 
all paid positions, and 276 were operated by one 
worker with no paid helper. A majority of the 
small offices reported either 2 or 3 paid workers. 

The large offices, which are defined to mean 
those with 50 or more employees, account for 
only 2 per cent of all local offices, yet this lim- 
ited group of offices employs 42 per cent of all 
the full-time workers included in the study. 

Two tables of special interest show the ratio 
of clerks to visitors (Table 7, p. 12) and the ratio 
of visitors to supervisors (Table 9, p. 14). More 
than half the large cities had from 6 to 8 clerks 
for every ten visitors. The extreme deviations 
from this norm were Louisville, with no clerks, 
to Cincinnati with 2 clerks per visitor. Varia- 
tions in the ratio of visitors to supervisors 
ranged from 4 to 10. 

The two parts of this study constitute a use- 
ful and illuminating picture of local public as- 
sistance offices in this country. Progress since 
1935 has been gratifying; but, in spite of the 
great gain, this study clearly shows that one of 
the most difficult tasks in modern society is be- 
ing handled in a pinch-penny fashion. However 
devoted these thousands of employees may be, 
they cannot measure up to the challenge of the 
job so long as they remain so overworked and 
underpaid. 

Wayne McMILLEN 


A Program of National Security: Report of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 448. $0.75. 


What curious things one can buy at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office! For instance, Dorothy 
Detzer (Appointment on the Hill) tells us how 
she bought a brochure there giving the Navy’s 
“official policy,” and, when she showed it to 
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“F.D.R.,” he exclaimed that he had “never 
heard of the d——n thing” and threw it across 
the room. The volume in hand is far too rare an 
example of the “Onceandagainandagain” meth- 
od of propagandist tactics, immortalized by Pro- 
fessor Beard, to be treated in so reckless a fash- 
ion. With disarming ingenuousness the Presi- 
dent appointed a commission of nine eminent 
citizens, representing education, religion, wom- 
en, capital, diplomacy (no labor representative) 
“to determine whether the security of this na- 
tion and the preservation of world peace re- 
quired the establishment of a system of uni- 
versal training... [and]. ..if such a system is 
deemed necessary, how it can be carried out to 
give the country the largest measure of protec- 
tion; make maximum allowance for the spiritual, 
mental and physical development of the young 
men in training, and keep costs at the lowest 
level consistent with the goal” (p. 1). 

This was to be, then, an impartial, free, 
searching inquiry. The commission caught the 
tune nicely and pledged an “inquiry with open 
minds and in an atmosphere wholly free of out- 
side interference or influence from any source, 
public or private, civilian or military.” Its 
recommendations “represent the free, reasoned 
and unanimous judgment of the members” 
(p. 1). The truth is, however, that the use of 
but one of these adjectives can be sustained. 
The Report is “unanimous”! ‘“Reasoned” 
might get by if we accept the dictum of a French 
sage that “our reason is given us to provide 
reasons for what we want to do.” 

That is, what the President and the military 
services wanted the commission to do! And how 
astutely it was “fixed” that the Report of the 
nine master minds should overawe and out- 
weigh the impressive civilian opposition, educa- 
tional, religious, labor, to totalitarian mili- 
tarism! The nine persons the President appoint- 
ed had already expressed themselves in favor of 
universal military training. Not one was a 
known opponent. Did the commission labor for 
six months in an “atmosphere wholly free,” 
etc.? Out of approximately 191 witnesses (p. 
104) appearing before the commission, 106 were 
high officials of some branch of the armed serv- 
ices; 26 were well known as civilian proponents 
of U.M.T.; 17 were known civilian opponents! 
(the rest are indeterminate but apparently a 
majority were “pro”). In considering “Foreign 
Systems of Military Service” (Appendix IT) the 
Commission looked with favor on those of Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
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Sweden—and Russia; but omitted any refer- 
ence to the much more comparable and thor- 
ough systems of Germany, France, Austria, Po- 
land, Italy, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Denmark, the Balkan coun- 
tries, Japan—all of which have been either in- 
vaded or conquered or both in the last thirty- 
five years, and in ten of which totalitarian mili- 
tarization was the right arm of dictatorship and 
aggression! Yet not once are these facts even re- 
ferred to in the parade of “pros” and “cons” in 
Appendix II (“Basic Considerations as to the 
Advisability and Form of a Universal Training 
Program’’). Nor is the present plight of these 
countries used as Exhibit A in the pages (11-17) 
devoted to the horrible prospects of atomic- 
bacteriological warfare! Nor does the Report 
furnish any appraisal of how much “security, 
liberty and prosperity” (p. vii) we shall have 
left after their proposed measures of totalitarian 
militarization (along with other belligerent pol- 
icies) shall have exacerbated Russia’s suspicion 
and fear to the breaking point and our U.M.T. 
boys will be hurled by millions in year-long fu- 
tile attempts to pierce the mountain ramparts 
of the “heartland.” 

One is reluctant to believe, of course, that 
men of the caliber of some of the well-known 
commission members realized the latent disin- 
genuousness of their profession of impartiality 
in the Report. Indeed, it contains considerable 
evidence that they tried to reconcile high prin- 
ciples with obvious prepossessions. The recom- 
mendations of the Report regarding the treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors are enlightened 
and humane; an alternative training system in 
work of emergency civilian relief is proposed (p. 
75). Emphasis is laid on safeguarding the 
U.M.T. trainees from religious, moral, physical, 
and mental deterioration and the impairment of 
civilian careers (pp. 68-74). Perhaps Reverend 
Poling and Reverend Walsh were responsible for 
the laudable precaution against exposing the 
trainees to the “commando type” of training, 
“which teaches hatred and seeks to instill lust 
for killing and emphasizes the most brutal 
means of destruction ... such instruction may 
be essential in time of actual war... in peace- 
time this type of training is sadistic. ..in any 
event it is the kind of instruction that could 
readily and quickly be added to a man’s earlier 
training...if an emergency should ever re- 
quire it” (p. 66). 

All these recommendations, however, includ- 
ing the plea for more “democracy” in the army, 
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were disregarded in the Selective Service Act as 
finally passed by Congress; and since the writer 
is not aware that any member of the commis- 
sion made a strenuous fight to have these in- 
cluded, they confirm the impression that the 
Report’s chief value is as a historical record of 
the kind of propaganda the Pentagon has used 
to prepare the country for the war with Russia 
in whose inevitability, according to Sumner 
Welles, many if not most of the military chiefs 
believe. 

Social workers may find something of value 
in the data compiled for Appendix I, “Popula- 
tion Factors’; VI, “The Status of the Health, 
Education and Well-being of Children”; VII, 
“Women and National Security”; IX, ‘Rela- 
tion of a U.M.T. Program to the Labor Mar- 
ket.” It is significant that Congress overlooked 
the drafting of science, labor, and women and 
provided simply for the “Utilization of Indus- 
try” in the Selective Service Act of last June 
(sec. 17). Curiously enough Congress stipulated 
that the act expire in 1950, although the Report 
contains many admonitions against ever abolish- 
ing U.M.T., one reason being that if it were 
abolished “public confidence in the Army and 
Navy would be so diminished that these institu- 
tions would be seriously damaged for years to 
come” (p. 134). If there were any danger of 
that, even after atomic war had somewhat im- 
paired our “security, liberty and prosperity,” 
these “institutions” could easily get another 
commission like this to submit another report 
like this. 

CHARLES H. LYTTLE 


Meadville Theological School 


Social and Economic Planning Council, Union of 
South Africa, Third Annual Report for the 
Year Ended 30th September, 1947. Pretoria, 
1948. Pp. 16. 1s. 6d. 


This brief report consists of two parts: 
(1) a list of the reports published by the Coun- 
cil; (2) a survey of South African economic con- 
ditions for the period from September, 1946, to 
September, 1947. In addition to the ten reports 
listed in the first section, reference is made to 
several additional studies that are either in proc- 
ess or under consideration. Among the ten re- 
ports, those of greatest interest to social workers 
are: Report No. 3, Aspects of Public Service Or- 
ganization and Employment; No. 9, The Native 
Reserves and Their Place in the Economy of the 


Union of South Africa; No. 10, Public Works 
Program and Policy. 

The shortage of competent help in govern- 
ment has evidently been even more acute in 
South Africa than in the United States. Among 
devices recommended to stimulate recruitment 
are “an improvement of the position of married 
women in the Public Service in order to encour- 
age the return of experienced women to the 
Public Service after marriage, the institution of 
short intensive training courses in shorthand 
and typewriting,...the speeding-up of the 
machinery for advertising vacancies and making 
appointments and the wider advertisement of 
vacancies in the Public Service.” 

The survey of economic conditions throws 
interesting light on the interdependence of sov- 
ereign countries, concerning which we have 
heard so much and done so little. Included in the 
economic survey are brief sections on housing, 
prices, migration, and employment. 

W. McM. 


The New York City Housing Authority, 14th An- 
nual Report, 1948. Pp. 24. 


This brief document presents with great con- 
ciseness an account of the greatest year of public 
housing activity ever witnessed in any city of 
the United States. During the year, the number 
of housing projects in New York City increased 
from 38 to 50 and the number of dwelling units 
from 46,000 to 60,000. This amazing record was 
made possible chiefly through the co-operative 
efforts of the state and local governments; fed- 
eral activity in new low-rent construction was at 
a halt in New York City, as elsewhere. 

New York has accepted and acted upon a 
principle which Chicago and certain other cities 
have thus far ignored, namely, that the present 
is no time to clear slums. The new projects in 
New York are rising chiefly on vacant land, as 
they should in all cities until the present hous- 
ing shortage abates. The relocation of the fam- 
ilies now occupying slum dwellings will remain 
a delaying and an antisocial activity sometimes 
entailing the breakup of families, until an aug- 
mented stock pile of housing has been created 
on lands now vacant. The policy of the New 
York City Authority is summarized with telling 
brevity in two sentences as follows: “An al- 
ternative [to demolition of slums and relocation 
of the families] was available if the Authority 
postponed one of its important objectives, the 
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razing of the slums. The urgent need for new 
homes outweighed this long range objective, 
and the Authority adopted the policy of using 
suitable vacant land as a temporary measure.” 

On the baffling problem of eligibility, the 
New York Authority reports that it relaxed its 
policy in order to assist greater numbers of vet- 
erans. Veterans with incomes equal to seven or 
eight times the monthly rent, depending on 
family size, will now be accepted as tenants. This 
would mean in some cases that an annual in- 
come in excess of $4,000 would not disqualify 
the applicant. 

The higher rents tenants can pay in these 
booming times, plus the improvements and 


economies effected in management, enabled the 
Authority to operate on 33.5 per cent of the to- 
tal subsidy to which it was entitled under the 
law. Its payments to local governments in lieu 
of taxes amounted to 75.6 per cent of the taxes 
assessed against the properties in the year they 
were acquired for public housing. 

This Report is much briefer than the 13th 
Annual Report and omits much interesting in- 
formation that could have been included. One 
gets the impression that New York City is much 
too busy actually building houses to take time 
off to write about them. 

W. McM. 
University of Chicago 
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